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Alexandra Ware makes the Children 


ight in the Bath 
take delight in the Bath. 
CA wn authority in writing on this very practi i t, was very apt when he said i + 
q t ’ dren itn the tor t f good habits, you lyett 1 to take a delight in doing ) 
t | y re t h yt want to ta t i t \ good for th " for the simple 
, ot nor understand the whys of sanit 1. But they do take naturally a iost . 
i I - i i will avo } , 
: ' 
i i) 
v y t 
| j AL Alexa \ 1 ’ 
y ta ana 
vital sp t e | n 
€ IDEAL A i Ware cla s t to ) 
fur 1 the FIRST i i 
e —‘s Dt eit Lt 
l DD < be { lf 
test n r ol th 4 ex } 1 Ww 
to install than inferior { d a 
t ng tl ‘ Standard IDEAL carries with it a guar t , 
G@ Write for the attractive Booklet “ ARTISTIC SANITATION IN THE HOME,” 
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The Standard Ideal Company Limited 


Port Hope, Ontario, Canada 
reMGWkooms 119 King St, E., Toronto. 42-44 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal. 76-82 Lombard St, Winnipe 
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- 
becomes a little mee troublesome with the advent of colder weather #7 
when appetites are keener and the body calls for foods that are @ 
warm and nourishing. | 
: 


Shredded Wheat | 


is not only ready-cooked and ready-to-serve, but it has in it the 
heat-making, strength-giving elements that fortify the body against 
the chilly days of Autumn. Nothing so satisfying and sustaining 
for breakfast in Fall or Winter as Shredded Wheat with baked 
apple and cream. Also deliciously nourishing with canned or 
preserved fruits. 
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Shredded Wheat Biscuit is made only at Niagara Falls in the cleanest, finest 
food factory in the world. By this process of manufacture—which is covered bv 
forty-one patents—all the rich, body-building material in the whole wheat grain is 
retained and made digestible 


The Only Breakfast Cereal Made in Biscuit Form 
Made by 


The Canadian Shredded Wheat Co., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont. 


Toronto Office: 49 Wellington St. Hast. 
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Vol. XXV Contents for Nobember, 1912 No. 1 


CANADIAN SPECIAL ARTICLES. 


The National Political Situation: With comments on the outstanding issues 
which will confront the Borden Government on the assembling of Parlia- 
ment in November. kK. W. THOMSON 23 

President Falconer: An Organizing Genius: An intimate view of the President 
of Toronto University, with some interesting sidelights on the nature of 
his work, together with his views on educational problems. Illustrated. 

W. A. CRAICK 33 

Canada’s Pure Food Problem: The fight against adulterated products and the 
campaign in favor of pure food, with an outline of the Canadian laws and 
regulations touching food stuffs. Illustrated. JOHN MACCORMAC 45 

Kelwood, An English Estate in Canada: A description of a remarkable country 
home built in 1863 which still stands as a repudiation of the decay of age. 
Illustrated. W. L. AMY dD 

How the Weather is Made: The operations of the much-abused ‘‘ weather man’’ 
and the meteorological observatory through which all the Canadian weather 
passes. Illustrated. JOHN HOLT 76 

Dr. Marden’s Inspirational Talks: ‘‘Superiority as a trade mark’’ and ‘* Know- 
ing How,’’ emphasizing the insistent demand for trained men. 

DR. O. 8. MARDEN 9] 

Training a College Football Team: The system which is followed by Canadian 
colleges in the selection and training of Rugby players, and the results 


which are accruing from it. Illustrated. W. A. HEWITT 100 
Paralysis, the New Epidemic: A medical article with the latest expert views on 
a disease which is making rapid inroads in Canada. Illustrated. 


DR. H. MACMURCHY 109 
House Building as an Investment: A financial line which is being followed with 
success by many young men with limited capital. FRANK J. DRAKE 120 
Canadian Painting: The Past and Present of Fine Art in this country, with 
examples of the work of some prominent Canadian painters. Illustrated. 


JOHN E. STALEY 123 


FICTION. 


The Call of the Tame: O. HENRY 42 
When Integrity Told: EDWARD J. MOORE 50 
Smoke Bellew Series. Illustrated. JACK LONDON 59 
Political Spoils. J. SANFORD RICKARDS 85 
Miss Minch’s Wedding Day. ETHEL HAMILTON-HUNTER = 106 
The Amateur Detective. W. HUGO PABKE 117 


pr, | 7 “ T 4 7 a“ 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
A Department Devoted to a Synopsis of the Leading Articles Appearing in the 
Jest Current Magazines of the World. An Effort is Made to Cover as 
Wide a Range of Subjects as Possible in the Space Available, and to this 


End the Excerpts Quoted are Carefully Summarized. In Brief, Readable 
Reference is Made to the Leading Magazine Articles of the Day—a Review 
of the Best Carremt EatetReete 2... cc cccc ec ncccecvessccnesvccscececeevs 134 
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The Trade Mark which guards the Fruit 
from the orchard to your table 


Demand pure fruit) products fruit) gathered, selected and conveyed to the faetory 
under strict supervision, Where it is then prepared and cooked in absolute cleanliness. 


E. D. S. PRESERVES 


meet these strongest requirements to the last degree. They are 1006; pure and have 
the luseious, fresh ripe, fruit flavor, whieh is often Jost in other 
brands, not so well cared for, and by the addition of coloring 
and harmful preservative preparations. E.D.S. Brand Preserves, 
Jams and Jellies do not contain a vestige of any sort of 
preservative. 


SEE THAT YOUR GROCER GIVES YOU E. D. S. BRAND 


we E. D. Smith fitsee: Winona, Ont. 














Say you saw the ad MacLean’s Magazine. 
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NEXT MONTH 


DECEMBER MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 











The December issue of MacLean’s 
Magazine should be the finest of the year. 
A special effort has been put forth to 
make the contents appropriate to the 
(‘hristmas season. To this end stories 
will be featured bearing on Yuletide sub- 
jeets. In this conneetion the services of 
some of the best known Canadian and 
American writers have been enlisted. 
The outeome is certain to be a Christmas 
number of exceptional merit. 


Short Stories 

Among the short stories whieh mielit 
be mentioned as appearing in our Decem- 
her schedule is one of particular inter- 
est: ‘**The Ghost of Eskindale’’ by Alan 
Sullivan. It makes a splendid Christmas 
offering, written as it is with all of the 
rare charm and quality whieh Mr. Sulli- 
van has revealed in reeent work, whie! 
has won reeognition on the part of the 
most exelusive foreign magazines. <An- 
other Christmas story ‘‘In Harbor’’ has 
heen written specially for MaeLean’s 
Mavazine by Mr. A. P. MeKishme. The 
Smoke Bellew serial will continue as usu- 
al in the Deeember issue, econeluding in 
January. In addition, some of the best 
offerings of American writers appropriate 
ty the season have been seeured, notable 
ymone whieh is a striking sketeh ‘*The 
Woman at the Door,’’ by John Nicholas 
3effel, who presents the pathetie side of 
life amid the aeeustomed festivities at- 
tendant upon the observance of Christ- 
mas in metropolitan centres. The stories 
will be well illustrated with drawings by 


(‘anadian artists. 


The Political Situation 


The Canadian Parliament assembles in 
November for a session whieh will be 
marked by the consideration of issues of 
the first importanee. Among other things 


Hon. Mr. Borden is to submit his poliey 
of Canadian defence. In his article in 
this number Mr. Ek. W. Thomson reviews 
the situation which eontronts the govern- 
ment on the assembline of Parliament. 
As the session proceeds Mr. Thomson 
from month to month will deal with the 
outstanding features of national polities 

fearlessly, trenchantly and independ- 
ently. There will be many who will dis- 
agree with the views expressed; this 1s 
hut to be expected. All that we are en- 
deavoring to present is tlie national poli- 
tical situation from month to month as it 
is viewed by a vigorous writer of wide 
traininy and experience in the world of 
polities. The articles are caleulated to 
stimulate thought on the great questions 
of the day, serious thought on the part 
of professional and business men who 
in inereasing numbers are constant read 


ers of MaeLean’s Maeazine. 


December Articles 


Apart trom Mr. Thomson’s  politieal 
contribution several other purely Cana- 
dian articles will be featured. One hav- 
ing a Christmas tinge about it will be 
‘*Snowtime in Canada,’’ a splendid out 
ing subjeet which is handled to excellent 
advantage both in pieture and story in a 
sketeh whieh gives a new eoneeption of 
the glory of Canadian winter sports. An 
artiele, beautifully illustrated, with 
which lovers of art will be delighted, will 
also take a prominent place among the 
pictorial features, touching the work of 
a Canadian artist. The popular character 
sketeh, now so well established a fixture 
in MacLean’s, will not be lacking. Dr. 
Marden will likewise contribute as usu- 
al. The other illustrated features will 
embrace some interesting Canadran sub- 
jects, lending variety as well as quality 
to the number. 











It is to your advantage 


mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Keeps scalp and hair clean -promotes hair health 
| Your Money Back if it Doesn't 

Sold and guaranteed by only one Druggist in a place. Look for The jexakl Stores 


They are the Druggists in over 5000 towns and cities in the United States and Canada 












UNITED DRUG CO, BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. TORONTO, CANADA 


A 
COPYRIGHT, 1910. UNITED DRUG COMPANY {~~ 
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WHAT READERS SAY 
About MacLean’s Magazine 











Perhaps the most difficult problem lowing words of commendation from a 
which confronts editors in magazine’ new friend: ‘‘I might take this oppor- 


work is the task of keeping in touch with 
their readers. Particularly is this the 
case with a magazine such as MacLean’s 
which cireulates in every quarter of the 
Dominion. The field is so broad and the 
interests are so varied that it is almost 
impossible to follow developments in 


every part. 


From weekly reports made by repre- 
sentatives in the various seetions, how- 
ever, we are enabled to note the progress 
of the magazine among its readers. Criti- 
cism is always helpful. Whenever it is 
offered we at once endeavor to profit by 


Not all 
of them, of course, are practicable, but 


the suevestions whieh are made. 


many are helpful and all are greatly ap- 
preciated. 


The politieal articles are being widely 
read and quoted. An Ottawa, Ontario, 
subseriber writes enthusiastically: ‘I 
am delighted to renew my subseription, 
especially on account of E. W. Thom- 


son’s splendid articles.’’ There are 


more good ones to follow. 


Oceasionally a subseriber fails to re- 


tunity to say that since reading three 
monthly issues of the magazine that I 
have found it highly interesting, instrue- 
tive, and useful and ean strongly reecom- 
mend it to readers of all classes.’’ 
Evidently we are popular in Edmon- 
ton. One reader declares ‘‘ MaeLean’s is 
my favorite magazine, chiefly beeause it 
is all Canadian and beeause of its bright, 
snappy artieles and stories,’’ while an- 
other asserts that ‘‘MacLean’s is about 
the best magazine published,’’ and that 


ee 


he does not ‘‘miss a chance to put in a 


eoo0d word for it. 


Not only in the West but in the East 
also the same opinion is prevalent. From 
St. John, N.B., a subseriber in renewing 
writes: ‘‘T may say that I think your 
magazine a good one and that you de- 
serve credit for the excellent matter that 
it contains from month to month.’’ 


All of this is most encouraging. Read- 
ers, however, should not stop at mere 
praise. It is their right to 


eriticize also and, indeed, it is eriticism 


words of 


that we seek most. The magazine, to 


ceive his magazine. We usually hear ; , 
; ; a ; achieve its highest suecess, must meet 
from him promptly. Thus a London, “a cat 
, : re the puble ideal, within reason. 
Ontario, reader wrote recently: ‘‘My 


magazine for October which comes by 
It is too good 
Please send me a ecopy.’’ It 


post has failed to arrive. 
to miss. 
shows appreciation. 


New subseribers are being enlisted all 
the time and soon become warm friends. 
From Acton, Ontario, we have the fol- 


It may not be to-day the ideal of 
the publishers but it is caleulated to be 
their conception of what the Canadian 
publie wants in the way of a popular 
magazine. If it is not striking your 
faney say so, for you are the one to be 


pleased. 
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Advertising 
and 
- the New World 


HAT populated America and made its growth one of the wonders 
of the world’s history? Advertising. People heard of the oppor- 
tunities in the new land, and, believing their material welfare would be 


bettered here, came. 


What populated the Pains of the West and made their rapid 
development the wonder of the century? Advertising. 


The government and the railways were not content to wait until the 


farmers came one by one and discovered these fertile lands for themselves. 


They advertised and accomplished in a few Vears what in former 


davs would have taken several eenerations to discover, 













What bas made cities grow in ten yerurs as ing, simplified the manner of living, reduced 
they have never grown before’ Advertising the cost and time and trouble of supplying 
und its results. our daily needs 
What has made it possible to build up big Advertising has made a new world. It has 
businesses in a few vears where it used to heen the greatest civilizing force in the 
tuke a generation of steady effort? \dver world’s history 
tising. 
Advertising has brougnt the man in the 
What has made it possible for a manufac backwoods in touch with the centres of art 
turer to introduce new goods in every corner aud literature and business and made him 
of the continent in a few weeks’ time, where feel at home with the world. . 
it formerly required years of hard work? @ 
Advertising. Advertising brings the world’s markets to 7 
the very hearth of every home and brings > 
Advertising has changed the face of the those who have needs ts where their needs 
wap. Advertising has revolutionized the can be best supplied. 
methods of doing business. Advertising has 
mitgniftied the possibilities of business far be Advertising is to-day a dominant factor in g 
yond anything our most optimistic forefathers every home, in every factory, in every busi 
ever dreamed of. ness office. Like electricity, we have always 
- had it in the world, but only lately have we 
Advertising has brought to the humblest found out what a tremendous power it is 
home comforts and conventences that were Little by little it is being applied here and 
unknown to kings in former generations. there, in all manner of ways. to help the 
Advertising has raised the standard of liv Civilized human race. j 


ye dvice l'¢ garding YWOUr adi ( rlising problems is available through 
any good adve rtising agency or the NSeere tary of the Canadian 
Pre SS Association. Room DOS. Lumsde i Building. Toronto. ’n- 
quiry involves no obligation on your part—so write if interested. 





It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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“VIYELLA” 


FLANNEL | 


New Fall Designs For 1912 


“VIYELLA” can be obtained at all leading retail 
stores in PLAIN COLORS, STRIPES and PLAIDS. 


Avoid Imitations 


DOES NOT SHRINK ~ 


AWFABER 


CASTELL” 


DRAWIN 


THE FINEST AND BEST COPYING PERCILS INEXISTENCE. 


COLOURED 


"CASTELL Drawing Pencils made in 16 degrees are unex- 
celled for smoothness, uniform éraduation and durability. 


"CASTELL Copying Pencils, black lead hard.for carbon copies. 





“CAstcle 8 «(° » 99  9Soft.for writing purposes. 
“CASTELL” » » violet lead. soft and hard. 
"CASTELL Polychromos Pencils in 60 different colors, light proof 


* 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


BOOKS. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS AT HALF-PRICES ON 
every subject. New at 25 per cent. discount. Books 
bought. Catalogue 544 post free. W. and G. Foyle, 
135, Charing Cross Rd., London, England. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


ART STUDIES — PHOTOGRAPHS FROM LIFE 
inodels. Finest collection for artists and art lovers. 
lilustrated catalogues sent free om demand. C. 
Klary, 103 Avenue de Villiers, Paris, France. 








MAIL COURSES IN SHORTHAND, BOOKKEED- 
ing, Matriculation, Civil Service. Write for cata- 
logue. DOMINION BUSINESS COLLEGE, Toronto. 
J. V. Mitchell, B.A., Principal. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT. 


COPELAND-CHATTERSON SYSTEMS — 
simple. The Copeland-Chatterson Co., 
Toronto and Ottawa. 





SHORT, 
Limited, 





HUNDREDS OF TYPEWRITERS OF EVERY 
make and condition are being traded in as part 
payment on the famous MONARCH. Price and 
quality are the levers we use to poscens over stock. 
We believe we can give the best bargains in rebuilt 
Typewriters in Canada. A postal will bring you 
catalogue and full information. THE MONARCH 
TYPEWRITER CoO., Limited, 46 Adelaide St. West, 
Toronto. 





POSTAL STAMPS. 





COMMERCIAL COURSES. 

Complete instruction by mail given in Commercial 
Course (including Bookkeeping, Arithmetic, Business 
Correspondence, Commercial Law, Penmanship), 
Shorthand and Typewriting, Chartered Accountancy, 
Commercial Specialists. Ask for what interests you. 
Canadian Correspondence College, Limited, Dept. 
B., Toronto, Canada. 





WRITE 100 WORDS A MINUTE WITH ABBREVI- 
ated Longhand. ‘Tried and approved by thousands. 





Sample lesson 20 cents. Particulars free. Angus 
Weaver, Court Reporter, Buffalo, N.Y. 
VENTRILOQUISM ALMOST ANYONE CAN 


learn it at home. Small cost. 
stamp for particulars and proof. 
D71, 823 Bigelow St., 


Send to-day, 2 cent 
O. A. Smith, Room 
Peoria, ITll., U.S.A. 





BE A HUMAN MAGNBET!! DRAW TO YOURSELF 
everything you desire, developing all your late: 
forces. Send 25c for “Power of Personal Influence” 
(128 pages), and learn the way to succeed in life. 
The Library Shelf, 802 McClurg Bldg., Chicago, I11 


“THOUGHTS ARP THINGS,” BY EDWARD 
Walker, 100 pages, 10c. Teaches you the Power of 
Thought and how to realize your hopes, desires, 


ambitions and make you master of yourself and 
outside things. The Library Shelf, 802 McClurg 
Bldg., Chicago, Tlinois. 
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CAMERAS. 
POCKET CAMERAS, NINE STYLES OF REAL 
Pocket Cameras, not sold by other dealers’ in 
America. High grade, finest lenses, all movements. 
Prices from $14.00 to $100.00. Send for particulars, 
R. F. Smith, 116 West Notre Dame St.. Montreal. 





LEGAL. 


NICHOLS & SAVARY, SOLICITORS, CALGARY, 
Alberta. 





NOVA SCOTIA—OWEN 
Annapolis Royal. 


REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN—BALFOUR, MARTIN, 
CASEY & BLAIR, Barristers. First mortgage se- 
cured for clients, 7% and upwards. 


HAVE YOU INVESTED IN FORT GEORGE On 
vicinity? We make monthly reports on investments 
or sell or invest for you. Write with postage. 
McArthur Investment Co. (Dept. Frank McArthur), 
South Fort George, B.C. 


& OWEN, BARRISTERS 








STAMPS—PACKAGE FREE TO COLLECTORS. 
For two cents pestage. Also offer hundred different 
foreign. Catalogue. Hinges, all five cents. We buy 
Stamps. MARKS STAMP CO., Toronto, Canada. 








LETTER SIGNS. 





WINDOW LETTERS, HOUSE NUMBERS, NUM- 





bers for church pews, apartment houses, hotels, 
ete., brass plates, enamelled iron signs, street plates, 
ete. J. E. Richardson & Co., 147 Church Street, 
Dept. M, Toronto. 

SIGN AGENTS—PAINTERS.—SOMETHING NEW 
and better. Attractive ready-made Gold and Silver 
Letters. 21 kinds, easily applied. Make big money 


lettering store windows and selling sparkling chip- 
ped glass name-plates. Catalogue and sample letter 
FREE. ATTRACTO SIGN CO.. 2643 N. Clark St.. 
Chicago. 





SITUATIONS VACANT. 





“THE ELKS,”’ GRIMSBY, ONTARIO, WANT OR- 
ganizers everywhere. Good commission contracts. 





LEARN HOW TO EASILY MAKE MONEY WITH- 
out interfering with your present occupation. Ad- 
dress at once, Desk 22, Scribner’s Magazine, 155 
Fifth Ave., New York. 





AGENTS WANTED-—MAKE 25 TO 50 DOLLARS 
weekly selling our Mascot Razor Hones to every one 
who uses a razor. One Agent sold 110 in one day, 
why not you? Sample 25 cents with territory. 
Asher’s Sons & Co., 719 King St. West, Toronto. 


YOU EARNING $4 DAILY A’ 
time, silvering mirrors; no capital; 
instructive booklet, giving plans of 
F. Redmond, Dept. C-D, Boston, Mags. 





1 WILL 
home in spare 
send for free 
operation. G. 


START 





WRITE TO-DAY FOR OUR ILLUSTRATE] 
catalogue, which will show you the enormous profits 
you can make and the independent and remunera- 
tive business you could build up by taking advant- 
age of the proposition we can make you. The 
McCreery Manufacturing Company, 740 Door St., 








SONGS. 





SONG POEMS WANTED—WITH OR WITHOUT 


— Particulars free. B. Music Co., Warman, 
Sask. 





PRINTING. 


PRICE TICKETS, ALL PRICES, ANY ASSORT- 
ment, 50c per 100; also a full line of Window Cards. 
Send for sample and circular. FRANK H. BAR- 
NARD, Printer, 35 Dundas Street, Toronto. 








BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS—HUNDREDS OF 
dollars have been made by successful writers. We 
pay 50 per cent. of profits if successful. Send us 
your original Poems, Sorgs or Melodies to-day, or 
write for free particulars. Dugdale Co., Dept. 80, 
Washington, D.C, 


Don't fail te mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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REGD. TRADE MARK 


Horrockses' 


LONGCLOTHS, SHEETINGS and FLANNELETTES 
Are the very best the ‘‘Old Country” produces. 


See the Stamp ‘‘ Horrockses’’ on the selvedge. 
OBTAINABLE FROM LEADING STORES IN THE DOMINION. 


HORROCKSES, CREWDSON & CO., LTD., Manchester and London, England. 























It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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‘ ee Bishop Strachan School 


Wykeham Hall, College Street, Toronto 





President— The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of Toronto 
Principal— Miss WALSH  Vice-Principal—Miss NATION 


FORTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


A Church Residential and Day School for Girls. 

Full Matriculation Course. : 

Elementary Work, Domestic Arts, Music and 
Painting. 


Also at 221 LONSDALE AVENUE 
A Branch Junior Day School 


7 
° 
A 
$ 

















Westminster A ems ont Ser School 
College Opposite Sines Pak, Bloor St. 


-, Toronto 


Che Margaret Eaton School 





North St., 
Of Literature and Expression Toronto. Pupils prepared for Senior Matriculation Music, Art and Phy- 


| 
i 
Mrs. SCOTS-RAFF, Principal. | | Jsical Education. The School wims at the highest development of 





true wowanhood 
English Literature, French, German, Physical Cul- _ “SEND FOR OUR CALENDAR. 
ture, Voice Culture. Interpretation, and Dramatic Art. 


JOHN A. PATTERSON, MRS. A. R. GREGORY 
WRITE FOR CALENDAR. , es ‘ 


President Principal 

















mn MONT NOTRE DAME 








London Conservatory of Music and School pq pUARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
- artes SHERBROOKE . - - QUEBEC, 
of Elocution, Limited. London, Ont. Excellent curriculum, embracing all branches 
(In aftiliation with the Western University.) from the Primary to Teacbers’ training depart- 
Large and efticient staff of teachers. Modern building and ments, and extensive courses in music and art. 
equipment, Up-to-date and thorough training. — Splendid buildings, healthful location. Conducted 
Exams. Twicea Year. Write for Curriculum, by the Sisters of the Congregation de Notre 
Lottie L. Armstrong, Registrar Dame. For Catalogue, terms, ete., address 
F. L. Willgoose, Mas. Bac., A.R.C.O., Principal. THE MOTHER SUPERIOR, 

















WESTBOURNE 
Residential and Day School for 
Girls 
340 Bloor St. W., Toronto 
F. McG. Knowles, R.C.A., Art 
Director. 

Write for Prospectus to 
the Principal, 

Miss M. Curlette, B.A. 





Why not decide now on your course for the fall ? 
MISS GRAHAM’S Business College 
109 METCALFE ST., MONTREAL 
offers all the advantages of a special practical training. 


Day Classes - Ladies only 
Night Classes - Both Sexes 


Open All the Year. Write, Call or Phone. Uptown 2936 


Special attention paid to copying for business men at | LORETTO ABBEY 
WELLINGTON PLACE - TORONTO. ONT 
MISS GRAHAM’S SHORTHAND AND | An institution for the education and refinement of 
COPYING OFFICES | young ladies Religion no obstacle to admission, 











F ticul ] 
157 St. James Street and 109 Metcalfe Street ee 


MONTREAL Phone Mein 1714 The Lady Superior 














Rothesay Collegiate School 
ROTHESAY, N.B. 


Well known boarding school for boys. Preparation for the Universities, 
R. M. C., or for business. 

Manual training. New gymnasium and athletic field. 

Five resident masters for average attendance of 70 pupils. Situation unexcelled. 
The school is managed on what is known as the House System, i.e., the 
boarding houses are quite separate from the main school building, and each is 
in charge of two masters. 


For illustrated calendar and other information, apply to Rev. W. R. HIBBARD, M.A., 
Head Master. Next Term begins September 12. 
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Faculty of 100 


Specialists. 


——— 
ee 


Attendance 
last! season 


An a rektiht 
| re et 
M4 i, 2,040 Students. 
futtl _s 


= Pupils May Enter at 
Any Time 


Women’s Residence. 


Edward Fisher, Mus. Doc., Musical Director 
YEAR BOOK for 1912-13 will be mailed on agptection. Syoatas Calendar for Sohaet of Expression 











- OTTAWA LADIES’ COLLEGE 


This college is thoroughly equipped in every department. Has an efficient 
staff. Is ideally situated. Gives ample accommodation. 


Write for calendar and particulars 
The Rev. W. D. Armstrong, M.A., Ph.D., D.D., President. 





Branksome Hall 


10 ELM AVENUE, ROSEDALE, TORONTO 
A Residential and Day School for Girls 


Hon. Principal— Principal— 

MISS SCOTT MISS EDITH M. READ M.A. 
Preparation for the University and for Examinations in Music. We. 
equipped Art Department. Thoroughly efticient staff. Large play- 
grounds. Outdoor games—Tennis, Basketball, Rink. Healthful] 
locality. Primary scho»l for day pupils. For prospectus apply to 
THE SECRETARY 


I AM A SCIENTIST 






The Key to Wealth 





OH 


For years I have made a specialty of the Development of 
Mental and Physical Power. In my research I have demon- 
strated the great Secret of Ability to Succeed. 1 have scien- 
tifically demonstrated that all failure is the direct result of 
uncontrolled Magnetic, Mental and Physical Power. I can and 
will prove to you that you have Latent Powers that you have 
never dreamed of. : , 

SEND ME YOUR NAME ANI) ADDRESS PLAINLY 
WRITTEN AND ENCLOSE ONE DOLLAR TO COVER 
COST OF ADVERTISING, PRINTING, ETC., AND THE 
FIRST EXERCISE WILL BE PROMPTLY FORWARDED. 

Hundreds have attained success by this method. Why not 
you? Address DR, DUNN, Woodstock, Ontario, Canada. 





We want a chance tocure every stammerer 
and stutterer. We want their names and 
addresses and ages a8 near as you know them. 
Send us all you know and we will mail you, 
free of ali charge, a series of 26 wonderful 
celored post cards fitustrating a trip around 
the world. Spiendid for your album or to 


















THE HAMBOURG Conservatory of Music 
Director, Prof. MICHAEL HAMBOURG. 


Complete musical training for professionals ard 
amateurs, in the celebrated methods approved 
by De Pachman, Morris Rosenthal, Paderewski, 
Mark Hambourg and others. 


100 GLOUCESTER STREET, : : TORONTO 

















Learn to be a 





Railway Agent 





Station Agents are in great demand 
to-day. They earn big wages, re- 
ceive free house, coal, wood, ete., 
and have pleasant work. Instrue- 
tion specially prepared and approv- 
ed by Canadian railways. Regular 
telegraph wires and station books in 
school. Positions secured. Day, 
Evening and Mail Courses. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 21. 
J. E. CASSAN, President 


DOMINION SCHOOL—RAILROADING 
91 Queen Street East, Toronto 
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ST. ANDREW’S COLLEGE, Toronto, Ont. 


A Residential and Day School for Boys. Preparation for Universities, Business and Royal Military College. 
LOWER SCHOOLS. Calendar sent on application. Winter Term Commences Nov. 18th, 1912. os 
REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A., LL.D 


UPPER and 


, Headmaster. F42 





ASHBURY COLLEGE; 
Rockcliffe Park, Ottawa 
Resident School for Boys. Modern, fireproof building. 


Many recent successes at R. M. eS. and Universities. 


For Calendar apply 
Rev. GEO. P. WOOLLCOMBE, M.A. (Oxon) 
Headmaster 








TRINITY Founded 1865. Beautiful, Healthy Situation, 

overlooking Lake Ontario, with 20 Acres of 
Playing Fields, Gymnasium, Magnificent New 

COLLEGE Covered Rink 

SCHOOL Boys prepeses for the Universities. Royal 


Military College and _ Business Religious 

Training throughout the course. Special at 
PORT HOPE, Ont. tention given to younger boys. 

For Calendar apply to 





Recideati 
qepidentiol Rev. Oswald Rigby, M.A. (Cambridge), LL.D. 
Bovs. Headmaster. 








se Styles 


Esterbrook’s _Inflexible 
No. 322 is the favorite pen 
in banks and with account- 
ants. It makes fine, clear 
figures; the ink dries im- 
mediately — no need of 
blotting. 

There’s an Esterbrook 
Pen for every purpose — 
fine, medium and _ broad 
points. 


Ask your stationer. 


NINFLEXIBLE #4 E oy 


ae) 
wae wi 


Write for illustrated booklet 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 
95 John Street, New York 


Works: Camden, N.J. 


THE BROWN BROS., LIMITED, 
Canadian Agents, Toronto. 


Residential School for Boys 


RIoLEV COLLEOE 
Three fully equipped residences. The School won 
University scholarships in classics (1909) and in 
classics and mathematics (1910). Write for Catalogue. 

REV. J. O. MILLER, M.A., D.C.L., Principal 
Ridley College St. Catharines, Ont 








WESTON 


St. Alban’s School ontaric 


A CHURCH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Close to Toronto. Largeand beautiful grounds. Boys 
prepared for Universities and R.M. College. Special 
attention to juniors and boys entering commercial 
life. For prospectus apply 

M. EF. MATTHEWS, Head Master 














ST. AGNES’ SCHOOL 


BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO 


Patron: THE LORD BISHOP OF ONTARIO 
Thorough Co in English, Languages, Music, Art and 
Physical Culture. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Con 
servator of Musi _ Xaminations held at the School. 
i eautiful and extensive grounds; large and handsome build 


Ing, thorong quipped ith every modern convenience 
and Improvement, including gymnasium and swimming tank. 
Kor Prospect and f ler information apply to 











MISS FF. E. CARROLL, Lady Principal. 





TRUE EDUCATION EMBODIES 
more than knowledge cramming. 
acter and develop individuality, besides 


course of instruction in Literature, Science, Music and Art, 
while the health of our pupils is carefully safe; guarded, 


Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Affiliated with Ottawa University. 


Write for Prospectus and course of Studies to 


LADY SUPERIOR, CONVENT OF SACRED HEART 


Rideau Street, Ottawa. 


We aim to build up char- 
giving a_ thorough 





ZS 
WC 
Step to take toward a good salaried 
position is to write for a copy of the 
Catalogue of The Central Business 
College, Toronto. Take the step to- 
day. Spend a cent. Get the ¢opy. 
Then decide to act. W. A: Shaw, 
President, Toronto, Canada. 
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MORTON Get P hysics in Your Pen 
THE PIONEER and it 
FOUNTAIN PEN rs 
ESTABLISHED 1848 W 
yay: / ' | aie | = 
q A AANNO HA | a: 


re can’t stop the leak in a 
fountain pen with caps, plugs, 
or patent screw joints. 
Build the pen by the laws of 
Physics and there won’t be any 
leaking and smearing. 








The MORTON is one 
of the oldest fountain 
pens made, and since 
the time of its first 
construction it has 
grown better with 
each year of pen 
experience. 


$2.50 to $50.00 














The reason ordinary fountain pens leak 
is that the ink in the feed tube won't all 
run down when pen is in vest pockct posi 
tion. Some ink always hangs up in the 
straight feed tube. 

When the heat of the body 08 degrees 

heats the air in the pen, the air expands, 
pushes up through the inky feed tube, 
and drives the ins up and out, spawling 
it all over the writing end of the pen to 
smudge your fingers when you remove cap 
to write. 




















vereee 





For sale by all good 
stationers in Canada 


MENZIES & CO.. Ltd., 152 Pearl St., Toronto 





The Parker Pen is built with a curved feed 
tube; one end of it touches the barrel wall 
See X-ray photo. 


This touch starts Capillary Attraction 
That Capillary Attraction sucks the ink 
down and out of the Parker feed tube be 
fore the warm expanding air goes up. Ol 
course, When the adr goes up in the Parker, 
no ink goes with it. 











Thus do you see how the science of 
> 


Physics keeps the ’arker Pen from leaking? 


| Parker Pens write smoothly, for they 
have 14k gold pens tipped with hardest 
They 


Iridium never blot or skip because 
the Parker Spear Head Ink Controller 


Gil OTT’S keeps ink from tlowin,s too fast or tco slow 
































FOUNTAI Pp 


Parker Lucky Curve Fountain Pen 
Sis to 3 ».00 according to 


ornamentation 


New Parker Jack Knife Safety Pen 
refuses tO leak—even when bottom up. Small 
sizes for lidy’s purse, ete. Prices $2.50 up 


PA and 








N-w Parker Disappearing Clip 
sticks \j' im death—but disappears quick 
hen you removecap to writ 
-_ Should any Parker Pen leak 
iN cessalipen or not write, return within 10 





NOWN wherever pens are used and | 
K everywhere accepted as representing —_ 
the highest possible standard o! pen making. | 
Illustration shows the New Improved 





f ckilful l ui prove}? days, and dealer will quickly 
Welcome’ Pen—a triumph of s =e gat iewon't® refund. We protect him from 
facture. The Welcome 1s a very ae any loss. If yourdealer doesn’t 
writer, with a smooth and easy action that i 1 handle Parker Pens send us 
makes pen work a pleasure. ¥ his name. We’ll send you com- 

Of stationers everywhere. AP, plete catalog to select from. 
by What’s the matter with 

SAMPLE BOX of 36 Se PENS, : } getting a Parker today. 

, : s, from . 
post free for 10 cent | Parker Pen Company, 55 Mill St. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS (Room 21) Janesville, Wisconsin 
s 6 St. Sacrament Street, MONTREAL | New York Retail Store 

11 Fark Row Opposite Post Office 
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To do this you must have am 
bition, but your ambition won't 


THE KENNEDY SCHOOL 


570 Bloor Street West, Toronto 


, 

















MADAME DUCHATELLIER 


(France and abroad), Nar- 
rows, Straightens. Reduces 
Noses all shapes, and is suit- 
vble for all cases. 
Beware of Imitations. 

Bronze Medal, Brussels, 1910. 

_ Special Treatment for Red 
Noses, Blackheads, Acne, Pimples, ete. 
Cream of Beauty gives youth and freshness. Peerless 
Rice Powder, “Sans pareille,” makes skin like velvet and 
Massage Cream removes wrinkles. Care of the Face, 
the Nose, the Eyes. Chin Strap reduces double chins 
Only address: 


209, Rue St. Honore, PARIS 


SUCCESS— 


Is nore than money, although money 











CANADA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


HAMILTON Oscar Main, Principal 
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TORONTO RIDING SCHOOL 


4 CAWTHRA SQUARE 


WIN SUCCESS The most careful attention given to lady or gentlemen 

pupils of whatever age. Private lessons or small classes, 

Ladies’ and gentlemen’s dressing rooms and _ bathroom. 

FOR YOURSELF Good looking, perfectly trained horses, Belt Line, Church 
and Carlton cars. 


Phone North 7129 Terms Moderate 
WM. BUCKLE, Riding Master 








: Saddle horses and hunters for sale or hire. 

help if misdirected. Let the 

Kennedy School with its effi . “a P 

cient courses of study direct A HINT.— I wish to thank 

to win success, Specialists in you for your Latin Course 

Bookkeeping and Stenography. which I took this year. I suc- 
WRITE US TO-DAY AND WE WILI | ceeded in passing my examination (Part II., En- 
SEND YOU OUR PROSPECTUS AND | trance to Faculty of Education) with honors. I 
TERMS. | 


may say that I taught school during the whole time 
I was taking your course and did not find that it 
interfered with my  work.’—C. A. Vickery, Port 
Perry, Ont. Latin, French, German, Spanish by mail. 
L’ACADEMIE DE BRISAY, BANK ST., OTTAWA. 


WANTED—SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN 


Hundreds of good positions now open paying from $1,000.00 to 





Sole Inventer of Appliances $5,000.00 a year. No former experience required to get one of them. 

for Modifying the Shape of We will teach you to be a high grade Traveling Salesman or Sales- 

the Nose. Patent S.G.D.G woman by mail in eight weeks and assist you to secure a good position 
4 ° « ‘ . Uy, 


where you can earn g 
manship. 
dred 


oli 


od wages while you are learning Practical Sales- 
Write today for full particulars and testimonials from hun- 
of men and women we have recently placed in good positions; 
tof cood positions open Address Dept. 

NATIGNAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
896 Kent Suilding Toronto, Ontario 





KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 


Don’t be content to always stay 
in the position you now occupy. 
Make yourself worthy of something 
better. We can show any young 


man or woman the way to increase 


his or her wealth and position. 
**B’’ and let 


us give you full particulars. 


Send for our Catalogue 

















goes a long way in making for Sue 7 
cess. We train young men and pe noi BRITISH AMERICAN BUSINESS COLLEGE 
for business positions and assist them Y.M.C.A. Bldg., Yonge St., Toronto 
to a place as soon as they qualify, —_— 
giving them a good start on the road 
to increased salaries and an oppor 
tunity to win Sueecess 
WRITE FOR OUR PROSPECTUS 
AND MAKE A START TO-DAY. YOU CAN 





become a first-class Ad. Writer in three months by study 
_ ing our lessons at home during your spare time, 
rhe entire cost is only $30, payable monthly. Shall we 








ONTARIO send you full particulars? 
30x 223 MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, TORONTO 
* 
Comfort and Long Service 


Paragon school desks are great favorites with 
the best schools. Their handsome appearance, com- 
bined with their strength, make them 
desirable desk for young students. 
Send for our catalogue and prices, and look over 


our designs. They are many, and the prices are 
good. 


JAMES SMART MANUFACTURINC CO., LTD. 


BROCKVILLE, ONT., and WINNIPEG, MAN, 


the most 


























Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Throw off the Mask 


Neglect of training is a mask that hides many a man from being seen in his true 
worth. He possesses powers which, if developed as they should be, would make a 
different man of him. 

Perhaps you are one who have trudged aloug wondering why better things did 
not come your way and at the same time making no real effort to get them. This 
method of work and life has masked you so that you .appear to your employer as a 
man worth only what you now get. Yet you have all that some of the most suecessful 
men in the world had to start with—Brains. Success to-day is merely a matter of 
brain development. If you will make an earnest and determined effort to develop 
your brains—to secure that knowledge that 
will place you in the ranks of the trained men 
—the greatest measure of success is yours. 
Canada to-day needs trained men—she offers 
such men the most wondertul opportunity of 
the century. 

For 20 years our business has been solely) 


to study how to enable men like you to se- Shaw Correspondence School 





eure advancement, better positions and better 395 Yonge Street, TORONTO Canapa 
earnings, in all this time we have certainly Please explain (without obligation ow my part) bow U can successfully 

Ss Q : quailty for the position or profession underlined 
gathered some information that you would 
like to get. If you have any desire for ad- Seetoend Accountant Artist 

: ° se aia : uditor esigner 
vancement and large earnings, W rite us and Cost Accountant Art Specialist 
learn the quickest, surest way to get them. ae Baaking Teacher of Art 
“ ee tes . ooKkKeeper tory rite 

To do this costs vou eine ~~ se Pree a aaa Seumnaiiet 
cote isi eal vourself. implv mark enman ewspaper Reporte 
it is rank injustice to: — Pe 7 —— aca Rewapaper Reporter 
and mail the coupon now. nitiative 1s AG Ad Writer Show-Card Writer 














first essential to success, so . 
ame 


ACT NO ale 








Jusiness Ad 








lending advertisements is profitable to you. 
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Art Association 
OF MONTREAL 


The Schools of Art in connection 
with the galleries are now open. 
Senior, Elementary, Life and An- 
tique Classes, 14th October. Paint- 
ing, 1st November. 

Early application should be made to 


J. B. ABBOTT, Secretary 
WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 

















MONTREAL 
Head Master 


C. S. Fosbery, M.A. 


LOWER CANADA COLLEGE 








SUCCESSES 


Ist Place McGill Science 
Matric. in 1910 and 1912 











You Can Learn 
Telegraphy 


in a few months by studying at the 
Lalime. Practical Business School, St. 
Hyacinthe, Quebee. 


Canadian Railways are constantly in 
need of new Telegraph Operators. 
The Telegraphy 


charge of a former C.P.R. station agent, 


Department is in 


and is equipped with miniature electrie 


railway, semaphores, ete. 


Write at once for prospectus and full 
particulars of this course. 


THE LALIME PRACTICAL 
BUSINESS SCHOOL 





: 











a Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 








nananneamennneg NOVELTY STAMP PHOTOS 


Supplied for use on Christmas, New Year, 
Birthday and Congratulation Cards. 
$Send us your Photo with cash for order, 
gat prices as list below, and an excellent 
g reproduction of your picture in stamp 
form, gummed and perforated will be de- 

livered (post paid). 
20 Stemps 50c., 40 Stamps 75c.. 180 Stamps $1 
4 Original Photo returned uninjured. Send 
us four orders of your friends and have 
20 stamps of your own free. 


aa THE PATINA CO. 





4 “eS 
’ Seal 
i ene I sciences é 
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146 Lansdowne Ave., Toronto, Ont. 








- 
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Sin 3\ Cay | 
Course endorsed by Benj. Briscoe, Pres. United States 
Motor Co., J. D. Maxwell, Pres. Maxwell-Briscoe Motor 
Co., J. 1. Handley, Pres. American Motors Co., and others 
We teach in 12 simple lessons the WHOLE subject. Course 
on Salesmanship FREE. Best and most practical system, 
Small payment starts you. FREE MODEL TO EACH STu- 
DENT. Big demand for chauffeurs and salesmen. We assist 


you to get a position, WRITE FOR 1812 BOOK—fFREE, 
it explains how to enter this new industry. 


PRACTICAL AUTO SCHOOL, 70Y Beaver Street, New York 


Owners—We supply competent men, 
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~ WOODWARD’S 
GRIPE WATER 


For the Relief of the Ailments of 
Infants and Young Children, especially 
during the Period of Teething 








It Contains no Preparation of Morphia, Opium, or other 
Narcotic. 





Purchasers are requested to observe that each Bottle of the 
Genuine Medicine is wrapped in DARK BLUE PAPER, and bears the 
TRADE MARK upon its Label. 





From Mr. Geo. I. Coombes, The Pharmacy, Great Missenden, England, to W. Wood- 
ward, Ltd., Nottingham. 

Gentlemen,—As a Chemist I have sold ‘‘WOODWARD’S GRIPE WATER’’ for 
over twenty-five years. More than that—one of my earliest recollections is of ‘‘ WOOD- 
WARD’S GRIPE WATER.’’ That dates from nearly half a century ago. 

Now the next generation is coming on. My baby girl of eighteen months has never 
had any illness—‘‘WOODWARD’S GRIPE WATER’’ has been her mainstay. I can 
run through the tale of my family—from the eldest boy, a great big youth, down to the 
youngest. There are seven of them. The unavoidable little illnesses of infancy have been 
just nothing to any one of them. Doctor’s bills have been non-existent. The only bill 
has been for ‘‘WOODWARD’S GRIPE WATER,’’ the best money I have ever spent. 

Now let me add one word more. Being an Analytical Chemist of long experience, I 
have naturally tried to make up the medicine for my children’s use. But I CANNOT 
IMITATE IT—the truth is, NO ONE CAN. I need not say that I advise all my cus- 
temers with babies—‘‘BUY IT, AND YOU WILL BUY IT AGAIN.’’ 





- 


Prepared by 


W. Woodward, Ltd., Chemists, Nottingham, England 


Always in stock at Eaton’s the Hudson Bay’!Company’s'Stores, 
and throughout the West at every drug store. 


THE OLD ESTABLISHED ENGLISH MEDICINE FOR CHILDREN’S USE. 











Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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Bishop's College Sch 


LENNOXVILLE, P.Q. 


Head Master, J. Tyson” Williams, B.A.—(Emmanuel College, Cambridge.) 
This well-known school for boys has Vice-Chairman; Prof. J. A. Dale, Arthur 
been completely renovated and made thor- Ki. Abbott, Major George R. Hooper. 
oughly up-to-date. An efficient staff of masters, chiefly - 
graduates of English Universities, help to 
A reorganization of the executive com- minke B.C.S. one of the best known and 
Inittee 






















has also been made and now com- most thorough school for boys in Canada, 
prises the following:—Sir H. Montagu preparing them for the R. M. C., Kings- 


Allan, C.V.0O., Chairman; J. K. L. Ross, ton, the Universities and Business Life. 





For Calendars, Information, etc., apply to the Headmaster. 








ST. JEROME’S COLLEGE 


BERLIN, ONTARIO 100 POST CARDS FREE 














: ; 4 If you send 25¢c for 25 of our assorted Fancy 
Resiienties re Seene mon. Christmas and New Year’s Cards in beautiful 
P usiness, High - School, College Courses. colors and gold embossed. No two alike. All 
New Buildings, hygienic equipments. private rooms. pt stpaid., Greatest value known, Money back if 
shower baths, fine new gymnasium, swimming pool, not delighted. Address 
rurning track auditorium. MAGAZINE EMPORIUM, BEEBE, QUE. 
RATES VERY MODERATE. Rev. A. L. Zinger.C.R., Pres. 














SOME OTHER GOOD ONES 
A OO OO HOW TO RUN AN AUTO, : 
A good book for owners, operators, re- 
pairmen and intending purchasers $2.00 


ND AUTOMOBILE DRIVING . 
FOR O v NERS, OPERATORS A Phen tepid by Thomas H. aa 
n exhaustive treati h 7” 

MACHINISTS man, cate and Ganentian af Geaiar Ook. 


Flexible leather, $1.50; cloth - - $1.00 
THE AUTOMOBILE HANDBOOK, by a 


Avdel’s Answers on Automobiles L. Elliott Brookes. 


The largest and most practical work 


published, 600 pages, 320 illustra- 
‘ tt tions - - - : - - - $1.50 
ivin Clear, Concise, Explicit and GARAGES AND HOW TO BUILD 
& THEM 
Practical Information on Care, Running Elaborately illustrated- -  - $1.00 
THE MOTOR CAR, by Robert W. 
and Repair. Handsomely Bound. 512 Brewer. eeeeieaes 
; . , A practical manual for th f - 
Clearly Printed Pages, Illustrated by dents and motor car rticnnthong = : pny 
ai AUTOMOBILE TROUBLES 
380 Drawings HOW TO REMEDY THEM, ND 
Charles P. Root. 
es . : = = . Pocket size. Flexible leather, 50: 
PRICE, POSTPAID $1 50 cloth - - : : ° we Aor 
ee . ABC OFT 
TECHNICAL BOOK DEPARTMENT Wed. ee by : 
MacLean Publishing Co., Toronto A “show how” book for owners and 


operators. Pocket size. Flexible 1 
a—_. . :. . ae 




















It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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His Work Done 


HEN 


done then comes the adjust- 


‘the fireman's work is 


ment of the damage and the call 
on the fire insurance company to 
pay for the loss. 

The Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company has in its hundred years 
and more of life, paid the enormous 
150 millions of dollars to 
This is 
the largest amount paid by any frre 


sum of 


make good losses by fre. 


insurance company, but the Hart- 
ford is today stronger than at any 
time in its history. When you 


need fire insurance 


INSIST on the HARTFORD 


Agents Everywhere 
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STUDY LAW 





AT HOME 
Become an LL.B. 


The Only Law School 
ofits Kind in America 


Special and Exclusive Features 


ONLY ri cognized resident law schoolin the United States 
conferrir g Degree of Bachelor of Laws—LL.B.—by corre- 
spondence. ONLY law school in U. S. conducting standard 
resident school and giving same Instruction, by mall. 
ONLY law school giving over 4506 class-room lectures to 
its extension students. ONLY law school giving a full 3- 
year, University Law Course, by mail, having an actual 
faculty of over 30 prominent lawyers, (3 of whom are Asst. 
United States’ Attorneys) in active practice. ONLY law 
school in existence giving Complete Course in Oratory and 


Public. Speaking, in conjunction with its law course. (This 
course is free to all students and is second only in importance to 
the law course itself.) 
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Other Good | ete IF 
Features | 


In addition to the above, 
the Hamilton College of Law 
(note this 1S a College of 
Law—not an institute, corre- 
spondence school, etc.) has 
many valuable features not 
yossessed or offered by other 
= schools. We guarantee 
to prepare our students to 
pass bar examinations. This 
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course is intensely interest- om 

ing and fascinating—not dull | X 

and dry like the ordinary | | 
correspondence course. Our —————— 
system of conducting exami- Qur Degree Bachelor of Law,LL.B. 
nations is the most thor- NOT a Diploma or Certificate 


ough, complete and ex- 
pensive (to us) of any examinations ever given. A student 
can, if he chooses, take part of our course by mail and finish 
in our resident school, where he will receive full credit for 
all work done by mail. Our resident school Is recognized by 
all standard law schools in the United States. 


‘=e gy School Highly 
== ¢ Endorsed 


Sa and recommended by Gov- 

ernment Officials, Busi- 

y ness Men, Noted Lawyers 

From Lecture Room to Student and Students. We have as 

No Other Law School Can Use students & number of prec- 

Th Ul st t ‘a vs ticing lawyers (not gradu- 

11s stlustration ates of recognized law col- 

leges) whoare now earning their Degree LL.B. A Probate 

Judge (one of our students) says: ‘“‘I am delighted with the 

cours? prescribed and your method of teaching law. It is far 
in advance of what I expected to receive.’’ 


Law Library FREE This library consists of 12 volumes of 
standard text_books, used in conjunc- 
tion with our class-room lectures, These law books, if pur- 








chased at retail, would cost almost one-half the cost of our 
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entire 3 year course. 


Price and Terms 


The price of this compre- 
hensive, ideal and incompar- 
able law course, including 
the Law Library, over 450 
Class-Room Lectures, 
Course in Oratory and 
Public Speaking, and ev- 


84998 3988 403 
814990585 242 

: 12 Volumes are Free 
erything complete, is con- These 
siderably less than the tu- to Students 
ition alone of any resident law school, and is no more than 
that charged by the many make-shift_law courses (issuing di- 


plomas, certificates, etc.) now offeredthe public. The terms 
of payment are so easy that the course is within reach of all. 


Also a great deal of “‘Evi- 
Illustrated Prospectus Free 80 3,freat deal of eve 
our claims. Send today and get the complete story—all the 
facts—then judge for yourself. A postal will do. The answer- 
ing of this ad may mean the turning point in your career. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW 
1107 Elisworth Bidg. - «= Chicago, Ul. 


NOTE: We have prepared and offer to business men five special and dis- 

tinct business courses as follows: Business Men's, Bankers’, Com- 
mercial, Real Estate, and Credit Men’s Law Courses. These are fully 
described in our regular prospectus. 














Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Financial Directory 


HIS Directory will be made up of only 
reputable bond and banking houses, trust 
companies, savings banks, brokers and other 
financial institutions. The publishers of 
MacLean’s Magazine make enquiries concerning 
the institutions advertising under this heading 
and accept none that they find to be of question- 
able character. 

















The Royal Bank of Canada 


The Traders Bank of Canada 


INCORPORATED 1869 








Capital Authorized - $ 25,000,000 


Capital Paid Up - - - 11,500,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - 12,500,000 
Total Assets - - - - 180,000,000 


290 Branches throughout Canada. 


A General Banking Business Transacted. 
Savings Department at all Branches. 


LONDON, ENG., OFFICE NEW YORK AGENCY 
Bank Buildings—Princes St. Cor. William and Cedar Sts. 




















DO YOU WANT A SHARE IN THE PROFITS? | 








Put your money in an investment which yields 7%. This is safe 
proposition which increases the earning capacity of your dollars. 
The National Securities Corporation is a long established firm 
backed by some of the largest manufacturing businesses in Canada. 
You share in all profits, and dividends are paid twice a year. You 








have the privilege of withdrawing your money at any time after one 
year on sixty days’ notice. 





GIVE THIS YOUR CONSIDERATION AND SEND AT ONCE 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS, GET MORE THAN 3% ON YOUR 
O DOLLARS. 0 








NATIONAL SECURITIES CORPORATION, LIMITED 











Confederation Life Building - - Toronto, Ont. 
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To Get the Most from Your Savings 


and to save the most from your income is your most important 
problem. 


Our plan of investing in good Canadian securities by period- 
ical payments has solved this problem for many. 


Our Booklet “SAVING AND INVESTMENT” tells what it 
can do for you. We shall be glad to send it on request. 
GREENSHIELDS & COMPANY, Members Montreal Stock Exchange 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
MONTREAL LONDON, ENG. PARIS, FRANCE 














FOUNDED 1797 


NORWICH UNION 


Fire Insurance Society Limited 
OF NORWICH, |ENGLAND 





Deposit at Ottawa Losses Paid 
$530,700 $125,000,000 
Hesd Office for Canada: 


Norwich Union Building 
12, 14 Wellington Street East, Toronto 











JOHN B.LAIDLAW, Manager A.H.RODGERS, Branch Secretary 























Straight Talks on Business 


By William Gamble 


E CANNOT do better than quote a few lines of the Author's 

‘¢ foreword” as a guide to his purpose in collecting this rich 

store of wisdom and suggestions drawn from a wide experience 
of business, its ways and personnel. 


“To achieve success it is not machinery that is needed, but men, 
in the highest sense of the word, who can shake off the slipshod 
indifference which besers so many to-day; men who are keenly 
alive to the trend of things around them and who feel that they 
are in business not as a pastime, nor as an unpleasant necessity, 
but as a human duty, to fulfill a social position in the world; 
to do something, if possible, which will leave it, if only in their 
owr little circle, better than they found it.” 


SOME CHAPTER HEADINGS: 





“ Advertising.” “On Observation.” 
i ‘proft.”” “Machinery Versus Labor.” 
“About Giving Credit.” “Old Men Versus Young Men.” 
“The Man We Want.” “Expedients.” 
“The Essence of Business.” 
Price - - - - $1.00, Postpaid 


Technical Books, 143 University Avenue, Toronto Canada 
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BECAUSE 


Red Deer, Alberta, offers unusual opportunities to every man, no matter what par 
ticular pursuit he may be interested in. The beautiful homes, healthful climate, 
industrial life and myriad opportunities for making money and living in eontent- 
ment and comfort are increasing its growth to a rapid degree. The proud reeord 
of over 400 per cent. increase in three years is but slight to the growths it will 
obtain in the next few vears. 


Red Deer is the Beauty Spot of the West 


and can be highly recommended to all seeking an advantageous spot for home 
life. Strengthened by the enterprise of an active and aggressive Couneil and 
Board of Trade. Commerce is humming so that five banks, Bank of Commerce, 
Northern Crown, Merchants, Bank of Montreal, and Imperial are kept constantly 
busy with financial transactions. The future of Red Deer stands plainly revealed 
to-day, and he who invests a few dollars now will be a richer and happier man 
when Red Deer emerges a city to-morrow. 


GIVE THIS YUUR IMMEDIATE ATTENTION AND WRITE FOR 
FURTHER PARTICULARS. THERE ARE BIGGER AND BETTER 
THINGS THAN TOLD HERE. WRITE 


Red Deer Development Company 


Red Deer, Alta. 30 Victoria Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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Political: The National Political Situation on the 
ve of Assembling of Canadian Parliament. 
ly. W. Thomson. 

Medical: Paralysis: The New Epidemic. Helen 
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The National Political Situation 


Edward William Thomson 








As Hon. W. T. White announced in a recent speech, Reciprocity is not 
a dead issue. Sir Wilfrid Laurier still considers it the leading feature of 
his policy, and there is no question but that it is the most important issue 
before the farmers of the Middle West. At the same time there is no doubt 
that some of the agitation in the West does not originate with the farmers, 
but is promoted by agitators financed with money from the United States 
interests that would benefit by lower duties. As stated in a previous issue, 
the views of Mr. Thomson are not necessarily those of the publishers of 
MacLean’s. His reference to Reciprocity in this number will be found 
most interesting as representing the views of those who favor the policy. 
The situation in the West is the most serious problem Hon. Mr. Borden 
has on his hands, and he may be depended upon to solve it without adopting 
the course advocated by Mr. Thomson and his friends. Only a few days 
ago Governor Woodrow Wilson, the Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency, admitted that the reciprocity arrangement was a very bad one 
for Canada.—Kditor. 




















AGES ago the maxim “Let well enough fear of being taunted as inactive, or 
alone” sprang from human experience, than the gambler’s instinct for trusting 
even as it re-issued from that of the chance and luck. Men who must al- 
Canadian Liberal party at the es t gen- ways be “doing things’ are ever in 
eral elections. It is approved by wis- danger of transacting foolishness. 

dem and very ie to the timid, the These respectable and even venerable 
cautious. and the lazv. Because it is iruisms have recurred to the present 
received instinctively by multitudes in. writer’s mind, over and over again, dur- 
every large electorate, they are Conser- ing the past two weeks, while pondering 
vatives. dreaders of experimentation in his discourse for the present Linas of 
public affairs. Edmund Burke, great- MacLean S Magazine. Probably they 
est of active political philosophers, no arise vaguely in every sincere Canadian 
less liberal Pe eonservative. warned who sets about considering the situation 
his world that “Innovation is not pro- of his country with relation to various 
oress” or “not reform.” Proposals for proposals for change- change from con- 
change mav be retrogressive, may be ditions which not only seem “well 
for improvement, may be for action enough” to most of our: people, but 
based on nothing better than puerile which are plainly conditions of gener- 


~ 
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al prosperity, particularly in the older 
provinces and in British Columbia. 


THE CANADIAN SITUATION, 


To judge correctly whether the situ- 
ition of a people is “well enough” in a 
purely material sense, one must con- 
<ider, first, not the profits of financiers, 
-peculators, traders and mercantile folk 
eenerally, but the earnings of manual 
workers, including, of course, agricul- 
turists. If they are free of distress, se- 
cure of employment or markets, recelv- 
ing high wages; if they are daily shel- 
tered and abundantly fed, if they col- 
lectively save much money, if their 
children are being fairly educated; if 
the “masses” are better off than before, 
end as well or better off than their like 
i) any other civilized country, then we 
know that the Business Classes must be 
prospering. Enquiry into their condi- 
tions is superfluous in such a situation, 
which appears to be that of Canada at 
large. 

Never were wages so high, never was 
employment so constant, never were the 
hulk of Canadians so well off—and this 
is said without forgetting for an instant 
the grievance of which our prairie folk 
complain. Insofar as credit for existing 
conditions can be reasonably given to 
any except the actual performers, dir- 
ectors and planners of real Work—inso- 
far as oscs is any truth in the rather 
comic assumption of politicians: that 
they cause public prosperity when they 
merely do not hinder—in that degree 
both sets of our politicians may be fair- 
ly praised. 

Canada’s condition is but a prolong- 
ation of that which began about the 
vear 1900: a condition that has been 
improving vear by year; one which ap- 
pears better in 1912 than in 1911; one 
attained without any notable change or 
reversal of the public poliev of Sir Wil- 
(rid Laurier, Mr. Fielding, and their 
colleagues. Mr. Borden and his fellow- 
ministers are ridiculously blamed- 
since every opposition tends to dementia 
--for “not hi wing done anything in a 
whole vear.”” This would appear to me 
their high merit. if it were not rather 
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iheir good luck. They obtained power 


partly by effect of accurately gauging 
ihe disposition of a prosperous public to 
“let well enough alone.” If they con- 
tinue to respect that disposition as com- 
pletely as circumstances have compelled 
them to do for one blessed year, they 
mav not, in their time, be soon cast in- 
to that outer darkness where every Op- 
position in turn wails, and gnashes 1m- 
potent teeth. 


MINISTRY NOT ENDANGERED, 


It is plain that the Ottawa Ministry is 
not endangered by any novelty, any 
conspicuous ability, any popularity in 
ihe Opposition, great as are the talents 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. Beloved though 
he be by many of his opponents and all 
liis supporters, one hears many impar- 
tial spectators asserting, in effect, that 
the fascination of even his charming 
figure is somewhat marred by his pere- 
erinative association with a set of weari- 
fu’ companions, mostly so unfavorably 
familiar on the political stage that the 
mere mention of their names provokes 
amused vawning. Though he did re- 
cently collogue with some formidable 
vounger Liberals—including those un- 
rivalled organizers, Mr. C. W. Cross, of 
Alberta. and Mr. J. A. Calder, of Sask- 
atchewan—he must remain the one ¢on- 
spicuous attraction of his own Progress 
through Canada unless he bring Mr. 
Melding (whom T find all manner of 
men desiring to hear again) into his 
touring troupe. 

Business desires to hear Fielding. 
Laurier, however, occupies pretty safe 
eround, inasmuch as he proposes noth- 
ng now novel to a people apparently sO 
averse from change that thev are 
thought to have ousted himself for in- 
viting them to what manv regard as a 
hetterment of trade with friendly neigh- 
hors! By this prudence he mav be re- 


commending himself to a cautious peo- 
pie. Canadians have been often defin- 
ed as “the Seotch of this continent.” At 
the same time Mr. Borden, despite his 
caution, seems daily more and more in 
the wav of becoming committed to sev- 
eral proposals for great, and. in some 
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cases, fretrogressive change. That is 
what rather threatens than endangers 
his Ministry. 

Everything under him has gone well 
for his year of acquiescence with what 
is. This month he will meet Parlia 
ment, apparently with a program for 
extensive innovation. It will be curious 
and instructive if he provoke dissension 
within his own ranks, and ultimate de- 
feat of his hitherto popular ministry, 
exactly as Laurier did——-by ignoring a 
stolid public conviction that things are 
well enough now. 


LESSONS OF THE PAST. 


Why should a Premier, one at leas 
nominally conservative, not take ex- 
ample from the success as well as warn 
ing from the fate of hig sixteen years’ 
prosperous predecessor? Sir Wilfrid 
and his colleagues, in 1896. were quite 
as much pledged as Mr. Borden is now 
to disturb a pre-existing situation. The 

appeared deeply committed if not t 
perfect free ae at least to elimination 
of every “protective” duty from a “‘tar- 
iff-for-revenue only.”” They continued 
“protection; they twice thoroughly re 
vised the tariff in that serise: even thet 
popular preference to British products 
was more and more re-moulded so as to 
rather benefit than harm Ontario’s prin- 
cipal manufacturing interest. 

They had been hostile to “hountie 
vet they resorted to this stimulative « 
vice extravagantly, on behalf of the iron 
and steel interests, not to mention some’ 
minor ones, such as the petroleum-refin- 
ing industrv. 

Tn opposition they had been absolute- 
lv, lengthily, bitterly committed to a 
thorough investigation of the promo- 
tion, the secret history. the hidden ac- 
counts of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company—with whom they hastened 
to make close friends. 

They reversed their attitude to the 
West, insomuch as that they passed 
from severe criticism of immigration 
methods, which had tended to populat 
the prairies with continent tal Europeans, 
to active schemes for importing multi- 
tudes of non-English-speaking folk. 


~~ 
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Ty eV did not dispose of the Intereol- 
onlal Railway as they had much ‘pro 
posed to do while in opposition, but ex- 
iended it as a system under political 
hianagement. 

They did not tye. the civil ser 
vice root and branch” according to their 
program in opposition, but merely 
changed a superannuation system to one 
oranting imide | Ol) retirement or al 
death. 

From having long been apparently 
inimical to privately owned railweys by 
great public aids, they came to the im- 
hens project of guaranteeing the 
Grand Trunk Pacifie. 

irom extreme anti-militarism, and 
rom long at vot) nm tO the doctrine that 

a Canada’s political steps should he 


oward more AULOTMONLY which could 
mean nothn co but LOW ind independ nce 
they came to contingents for the Boer 
war. enthustastie participation im ttm 
po Y i ('o) ferences, S( he hes for military 
and naval co-operation with London, 
d the heot nine at | Canadian 
“navy under thi Let virtually enab 
line anv Crvernor-General to compel 
his Cabinet to hand our ships over to 
(ld (Country comm without pre-as 
ent from the Dominion Parliament 


These thines are not here mentioned 
D> wav of bleamin y the Laurier \dinin 
istration. Quite the contrary It was 
Sir Wilfrid’s merit as Premier to have 
lnored pretty much all the balderdash 
his party ked in opposition, In oflice 
he proceeded as a Conservative ho less 
and ever he es- 
chewed action as a radi doctrinatre. 
lle did not innovate sven as to Reeci- 
procityv he stood on the plea that the 
policy was not for any very notable 
change. Tle seldom if ever. bothered to 
defend himself or his Cabinet from 


’ ad ’ ey : 
[hose wmMhvecie charoes ray 


than as Procvressive, 


“inconsisten- 
ev” which are roared by frantic Oppo 
<itions at every minis ry in turn The 
theory on which he mostly practiced 

office was that the Premier 
is to administer publie affairs in such 
wise as to conserve his country’s politi- 
cal independence, tO promote its AoTl- 
ealtural and industrial development 


business of A 
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and to keep race, creed, and geographic 
elements in the utmost attainable harm- 
ony. 

WHY THE INNOVATIONS? 

All of which is here submitted as 
mere preliminary to enquiring :—Why 
should Premier Borden proceed to those 
ereat innovations that some extremists 
expect of him? 

Will it not be better for the Domin- 
ion and therefore better for him and his 
ministry if they “let well enough 
alone,” which they can do with essen- 
tial consistency, since that was their 
main election cTy last year, 

What’s wrong with the tariff? It 
produces super-abundant revenue. It 
has been accepted by pretty much all 
interests as a fair compromise. Even 
the prairie West is not now, and never 
has been truly hostile to existing sche- 
dules of customs taxation. What an- 
novs the people of the plains is that 
they lack free access for their grain to 
the United States market. If Mr. Bor- 
den secure that boon for them—as he 
probably can—they will complain no 
more of the present tariff than they did 
up to last year. As a tariff it is “well 
enough.” Why not leave it alone? 

Virtually the tariff will be attacked 
if the Cabinet stand by Finance Min- 
ister White’s proposed institution of a 
tariff Commission. This will be an in- 
novation. Its establishment may be 
plausibly defended by party politicians 
and editors. They mav sav “‘mere in- 
vestigation by a permanent commission 
can do no harm,” and so on. But 
needless investigation of what is well 
enough may be as injurious as needless 
auscultation of a healthy human heart, 
which suspicious proceeding has often 
caused the patient to worry and so pro- 
duced disease of the organ. Since none 
but a few extremists in protectionist 
theorv, conjoined with a_ few over- 
ereedy interests, ask or hope for a bet- 
ter tariff than the existing one, why in- 
stitute a costly commission, whose pub- 


lic inquiries must inevitably cause 
much clamor for tariff change? 
Before the projected Board almost 
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every witness might feel it necessary to 
ask for “more.” Every such demand 
would cause other demands from “in- 
terests” threatened by previous re- 
quests. Would it not be good conserva- 
tive policy to “let that fly stick to the 
wall,” instead of devising an expensive 
permanent Inquest, which can have no 
other purpose than to disturb what 
evervbody now agrees is well enough to 
let alone? 

3efore passing to another item of ex- 
pected Ministerial policy, it may be well 
to explain what is meant by alleging 
that Premier Borden, “probably can” 
secure to our prairie people the boon 
of free sales for their grain in the Unit- 
ed States market, and can thus recon- 
cile them anew to the existing Cana- 
dian tariff:— + 

Congress has not repealed the United 
States Act offering that boon. Our 
Parliament can pass a corresponding 
Act, after which proceeding reciprocity 
could be established immediately, by 
Washington and Ottawa proclamation, 


QUESTIONS FOR CONSERVATIVES, 


Now I will put to straight Conserva- 
tives a few straight questions, presum- 
ing them to be intelligent, well-inform- 
ed persons, who have read the text of 
that “pact” which was defeated last 
vear. Do you honestly believe that 
there would be any danger to Canadian 
protected manufacturers or to Canada’s 
fiscal independence, if that agreement 
were accepted by a Conservative instead 
of by a Liberal Ministry at Ottawa? Is 
it not a fact that the fear which caused 
vou to oppose ratification of that agree- 
ment by the Laurier Government (one 
theoretically inclined to free trade) was 
essentially a fear that that Government 
would go further?—would work for 
concurrent legislation reducing protec- 
tion for Ontario manufactures? Would 
vou not feel safe if the Conservative 
ministry should now accept the agree- 
ment? Could not you trust Mr. Borden 
and his Cabinet to go no further in reci- 
procitv? Did he ask Parliament to 


authorize such acceptance he would be 
in that matter unopposed by the Liber- 
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als. Hence, he can, probably, give the 
West what it desires, without endanger- 
ing Ontario’s protected interests, and 
can thus end dangerous discontents. 

As for consistency! Is it to be seri- 
ously attributed to so wise a man as Mr. 
Borden that he would or could be silly 
enough to stand on a conceit that im- 
maculate consistency with his own past 
is of importance compared with the pro- 
priety and advantage of conciliating the 
West? If he care as much and no more 
for “consistency” than did the Duke of 
Wellington. Lord Palmerston, Disraeli, 
Gladstone, Sir John Macdonald, or 
Laurier, he must feel exceedingly free 
to plead honestly that the public inter- 
est requires him, now a sworn adminis- 
trator, to do what he did not think 
should be permitted to an opponent 
whom he could not trust to abstain from 
voing on to more reciprocity than he 
proposed. 


THE ARMAMENTS ISSUE. 


If reciprocity be, as it certainly is, 
still dreaded as an “innovation” by 
multitudes of Canadian devotees of the 
“let. well ges alone” principle, how 
can they be reasonably expected to fa- 
vor more important innovation in res- 
pect of armaments? We all know that 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s “Navy” policy 
pleased nobody much. It was tolerated 
by many as a compromise between ex- 
treme opinions. There is a good deal of 
reason to surmise that the bulk of Cana- 
dians do not agree with the prime postu- 
late of both sets of their politicians, viz: 
that a Canadian Navy or even Coast De- 
fence is desirable. Just so the majority 
of electors do not take out fire or life or 
accident insurance. They incline to 
run risks rather than pay premiums. 
They reflect mainly on the immense 
amount of railway-buildimg, canal cut- 
tine, land-clearing, scholastic or indus- 
ae education which could be effected 
by the many millions which both sets of 
politicians seem disposed to expend on 
ships, guns, sailors, marines, ammuni- 
tion. ‘To save the money for purposes 
plainly useful, multitudes are willing to 
run all risks of being involved in war 
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by continued dependency on Great Bri- 
tain’s strength at sea. 

Being among those convinced by 

study that that long-suflicient strength 
is likely to prove inadequate to Great 
Britain’s own security, let alone Cana- 
da’s, I cannot but lament an apparent 
general disposition of our people to 
“let well enough alone” in this matter. 
Irom lengthy Peace they infer its con- 
tinuance. It would be as wise to have 
inferred a clear harvest season from 
weeks of sunshine last May and June. 
Probably no Canadian rational enough 
to have earefully perused most of the 
many good books, the chief magazine 
articles, and the more notable speeches 
of recent vears on Great Britain’s naval 
position, can seriously doubt it to be ser- 
iously endangered, not by Germany 
alone so much as by the general devel- 
opment of naval strength in the world. 

If general stolidity exist among Cana- 
dians on this matter, it must be because 
few of them have found time or means 
to study those naval conditions, ac- 
quaintance with which would — force 
them to reflection that Great Britain's 
danger is Canada’s danger, and our’s the 
greater, since we have no sorts of coast 
defence on either ocean. It is, no doubt, 
this consideration which — has _ lateiy 
caused many eminent men outside the 
political arena to suggest that “the 
navv” be dealt with by Mr. Borden, Sir 
Wilfrid, and their respective followers, 
as a non-party question. ‘Those earnest 
[Important Persons wish te overcome 
public apathy on the subject by a union 
of Intellectuals. The calculation is that 
if prettv much all the speakers and writ- 
ers agree on a line, then the people will 
be voiceless and can be led whither the 
Bie Paniandrum wish. This scheme 
amounts to a proposed negation of dem- 
ocratiec rule, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
seems very right in staving out of it. 
Knough for him to promise support to 
all that mav seem to him wise. 


Surely a better way would be for In- 
tellectuals and Big Business men to edu- 
cate the masses by public discussion up 
to the facts and needs of the situation, 
thus overcoming their disposition to 
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rank Defence of 
matters that are 


aione. 


Canada among the 
well enough to be let 
Why not concentrate agreement 
on the one main point in which all our 
principal thinkers agree, viz: the need 
at least a thorough coast defence 
leaving to experts specification 
armaments mecessaryv to establish t 
necessary ? 

A perfect Coast defence was the first 
(‘onservative proposal, set forth hy \r. 
Geo. E. Foster from his Commons’ seat 
1 1909. Had the Laurier Cabinet back- 
ed his proposition, instead of amending 
it by a lot of sentimental flub-dub inter- 
jected on vain hope to compete with 
ories for the Jingo vote, then all would 
have gone well, even Mr. Bourassa 
would have been contented, and the 
niry been united on a matter of par- 
dmount Importance. 


rao] 


hat 
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BORDEN 'S PROBABLE POLICY. 


It seems now not improbable that Mr 
Borden, no matter what he mav_ pro- 
ri hy Wii of one direct and final COln- 


tribution to the Old Country navy. 
will produce 2 program mainly 


‘ 


proposing Coast defence On hoth 
oceans. Sir Wilfrid has as eood 
as promised to stand by — such 
desien. lt Is One threat we shall all bisa 


of 


S 
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‘o back, no matter how widely and 
-teadily we may differ in case a direct 
bounty of millions or dreadnaughts to 
-he London Admiralty be proposed by 
he Premier. The main business, Can- 
ada’s safety, is really quite outside the 
category of things that are well enough, 
and therefore suitable to leave alone. 

\ly allowed space has been almost ex- 
lhausted on the two principal affairs like- 
‘'y to embarrass Mr. Borden during the 
coming season of Parliament. His pro- 
cram of last session for general im- 
provements of Canadian highways 
-eemed good, and was probably popular. 
ft was balked by what many of us think 
. fantastic objection against extension 
of Federal action to improvements hith- 
erto left mainly to Provinces and muni- 
Mr. Haughton Lennox, now 
oi the hench, then said what seemed to 
ie a wise thine—-viz.—that the Federal 
power should not be seared, by the 
hugaboo of “provincial rights,” from 
performing good public works on Fed- 
eral responsibility. But this opinion, 
and many ! 


; 7 
Chpaidtes., 


others, whose development 
iay soon spring naturally from immin- 
ent parliamentary proceedings, may be 
hest left to future numbers of MacLean’s 
Magazine. 





SOLITUDE 


The raptured poet often tells 
Of solitude in leafy dells; 
And e’en if T no poet be 

Still solitude appeals to me. 


And woe betide who doth intrude 
[ pon Wey leafy solitude. 


[ know a wood, I know a hill, 
Where all is calm and all is still: 
And there I sit and dream alone. 
At no one’s pleasure save my own. 
And then | prav vou not trangress 
Upon my happy loneliness. 


t | 


cile 


And yet if in 


wood I found 
Among the leaves 11} 


on the ground. 


And in) the shadow of a tree- 


You 


sitting smiling up at me, 


I'd snap my fingers, though it’s rude. 
At poets and their solitude! 
Aline Y St. John in Pearson's Magazine. 














Pres. Falconer—an Organizing Genius 


By W. A. Craick 








An intimate view of President Falconer, of Toronto University, is pre- 
sented in this character sketch, which is also somewhat of an interview in 
that in addition to revealing the personality of the man it throws an inter 
esting sidelight on the nature of his work. As Canadians come to know 
him better, they are beginning to realize that not only have they a big 
man in Dr. Falconer, but also one eminently fitted in every sense for the 
successful discharge of the onerous duties which have devolved upon him 
in the formidable task of University organization and the raising of educa 
tional standards in this country. This article gives a glimpse of the man 
as he is, together with some of his views on educational problems. 




















IN the spring of 1907, Principal Fal- have been selected as the new President 
coner of the Presbyterian College, Hali- of the University of Toronto; will you 
fax, took passage aboard a liner sailing accept the appointment?” In this some- 
from New York for Mediterranean what out-of-the-way manner the present 
ports. Ilis objective was head of the University of 
Greece and he had in , Toronto was apprised of 
prospect a pleasant sum- the honor which had 
mer wandering = about been conferred upon 
and viewing the historic him. It is true that lhe 
sights of that famous Was not in 1gnorance thai 
land. The academic vear his name had been un- 
was over and with a der consideration by the 
mind free from imme- committee of the Board 
diate care he was bent on of Governors, which had 
spending an enjoyable heen instructed to name 
holiday. the president, but in his 

The Atlantic vovage modesty he had never 
was safely accomplished deemed i possible that 
and the liner entered the the choice would fall up- 
Mediterranean. Several on him. The cablegram 
stops were made at came almost as a_ bolt 
French and Italian ports from the blue and for a 





and then the ship passed moment he was quite 
up the Adriatic and drop- DR. FALCONER, overcome. Then, realiz- 
ped anchor at Venice. President of Toronto University. ing that it was a eall 


Mail and = ecablegrams . to a great and useful 

were brought aboard. Among the lat- national work, he sent back his accept- 

ter was one addressed to the Principal. ance. 

He hurriedly tore it open and read the The story of the quest of the commit- 

message. It was to this effect, “You tee of the Board of Governors for a 
B 33 
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successor to President Loudon is not 
without its interesting features. The 
new act by which the University of To- 
ronto was reorganized and placed on a 

















Walking is his favorite recreation. 


more satisfactory financial basis was 
passed by the Legislature of Ontario in 
the session of 1907, Following upon 
the enactment of this measure, a Board 
of Governors was appointed to adminis- 
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ter University affairs. Their first duty 
was to secure a new head fcr the reor- 
ganized institution. To expedite the 
work, a special committee was drafted, 
on which such eminent Canadians as 
Sir William Meredith, the Chancellor 
of the University; Sir Edmund Walker, 
chairman of the Board of Governors; 
Sir Charles Moss, Dr. J. A. Maedonald 
and the late Dr. Teefy consented to 
serve. 

Great Britain, the United States and 
Canada were scoured for eligible men 
and a list was gradually compiled of 
those who were deemed strong enough 
for the position. Members of the com- 
mittee were themselves responsible for 
several nominations, while numerous 
suggestions were received from _ out- 
siders. At length the committee met to 
make its selection. [ighty-seven names 
were up for consideration and the task 
of picking the best man was no easy 
one. ITinally the choice of the members 
rested on Professor Michael Sadler of 
Manchester, England, a distinguished 
educationist. He was duly approached 
but after mature consideration declined 
the offer, giving as his reason the fact 
that he had set his heart on the work 
of improving the Itnglish educational 
svstem and did not feel that he could 
relinquish the task. 

The committee, disappointed, but still 
with eighty-six names before them, met 
again. Some members, among them 
Dr. Maedonald who had nominated 
him, put in a strong plea for the Prin- 
cipal of the Presbyterian College in 
Halifax. As he was unknown person- 
ally to a large majority of the Board, 
the committee decided to send for him 
and place him under a close personal ex- 
amination. This was on a Thursday. 
They were aware that Principal Fal- 
coner was sailing for Greece on the fol- 
lowing Tuesday, but an urgent tele- 
gram was dispatched to him and in re- 
ees the Halifax man appeared on 
ie scene. The experience must have 
een a severe ordeal. The Principal 
was luncheoned by Sir Edmund Walker 
at the Toronto Club, was cross-examin- 
ed by “Tom” White at the National 
Trust Co., was interviewed by Sir Wil- 
liam Meredith at his residence and was 
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Dr. Falconer 


generally observed from all angles by 
members of the Board of Governors. 
After it was over, the future finance 
minister of Canada voiced the opinion 
of the Board, when he exclaimed de- 
lightedly, “That’s the man for us.” 
Meanwhile Principal Falconer himself 
hurried away to catch his steamship at 
New York, quite unaware that he had 
made such a hit. The committee re- 
assembled the following week and un- 
animously decided to tender him the 
appointment, sending him their offer 
by cable, as already described. 

In the fall of 1907, President Fal- 
coner was duly installed in the import- 
ant office to which he had been called 
and at once took up the task of carry- 
ing out the re-organization programme 


at 


his desk. 


that had been inaugurated with his ap- 
pointment. He has now held office for 
five years, a sufficient testing time for 
any man and that he has abundantly 


justified the expectations of those who 


sponsored him is everywhere admitted. 
Indeed, he has proved himself a bigger 
and a stronger man than even his great- 
est admirers were prepared to pro- 
phesy. 

The son of a Presbyterian minister, 
the future president was born in the 
city of Charlottetown on Prince Edward 
Island early in the year that witnessed 
the confederation of the Canadian pro- 
vinces. In his tenth year the family 
moved to the island of Trinidad, where 
his father was called te a charge, and 
there young Falconer passed his boy- 
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The main building 


hood days. What youth brought up m 
the prosaic surroundings of a Canadian 
town would not envy this boy his op- 
portunities, living in a part of the world 
Where romantic adventure has long had 
its seat. The West Indies of the story 
hooks, with their pirates and their bue- 
caneers, their buried treasure and their 
eolden galleons, were right at hand, 
and while the reality might have been 
as unromantic as the life in a peaceful 
Canadian village, vet there must have 
heen much to captivate a bovish mind 
in the strange tropical surroundings. THe 
saw a good deal of Trinidad and at one 
time penetrated far up the Orinoco Riv- 
er in South America on a memorable 
holiday trip. 

Young Faleoner, however, was more 
of a student than most boys and in the 
school at Port of Spain, presided over at 
the time by an excellent old scholar, he 
soon became head of his class. The chief 
prize at this school was known as the 
West Indian Gilchrist Scholarship, 
given in connection with the work of 
the University of London. This he was 





Toronto University. 


easily able to win and at the age of 
seventeen, along with his brother James 
he sailed for the land of his forefathers 
across the Atlantic. Both boys register 
ed at the University of Edinburgh an 
hoth earried on their studies together 
trving the same examinations and tak- 
ing the same degrees. The provisions 
of the Gilehrist Scholarship required 
its holder to be examined each year at 
london and to London he went at the 
prescribed time. From the University 
of London he took his bachelor of arts 
degree in T888 and the following vear 
the University of Edinburgh gave hin 
his master’s hood. 

rom their earliest years the Falcone 
hovs had been destined for the ministry 
hy pious parents, and having completed 
their arts course, they immediately 
turned their attention to divinity, con 
tinuing their studies at Edinburgh. 
These were haleyon times for them, for 
both were enthusiastic students. Their 
Winters were spent in the Scottish capi- 
tal, while in summer they crossed to 
Germany and attended the summer ses 
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sions at Leipzig or Berlin or Marburg. 
Finally in 1892, having achieved the 
distinction of bachelor of divinity, they 
retraced their way across the Atlantic 
and took up the chain of existence 
again on Canadian soil. 

Robert Faleoner immediately receiv- 
ed an appointment as lecturer on New 
Testament xegesis in the Presbyterian 
College, Halifax. His brother accepted 
a charge in the province. From lectur- 
er, Robert advanced to a full professor- 
ship in 1895, and in 1904 became in 
addition principal of the college. The 
life in Halifax was very pleasant for 
him. The duties of his position were 
hot extremely onerous. Tle had time to 
read, to study and to write. He became 
a valued, contributor to several theo- 
logical publications and even went to 
the extent of writing a book on ‘The 
Truth of the Apostolhie Gospel,” which 
was published in 1904. In the long va- 
cations he travelled extensively and at 
other times took a keen delight in going 
for lengthy rambles with congenial 
companions through the beautiful 
country around Tlalifax. Walking is 
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still, as it was then. his favorite form of 
recreation. 

On the social side he was associated 
in a small club with several men who 
have since then won distinction in the 
educational life of Canada. There was 
Dr. Gordon, then minister of St. An- 
drew’s Church in Halifax, now prinei- 
pal of Queen’s University, Kingston; 
Alfred Gandier, his brother-in-law, now 
principal of Knox College, Toronto, but 
then in charge of Fort Massey Church ; 
Clarence MeKinnon, who had a small 
charge just outside Halifax and who is 
now his suecessor in the principalship of 
the Presbyterian College; Walter Meir. 
ray, then a professor in Dalhousie 'ini- 
versity, how president of the University 
of Saskatchewan: and his brother James 
who is to-day his SUCCeSSOr As professor 
of New Testament lixegesis in Halifax. 
The club met alternately in the studies 
of its members and discussed theological 
and philosophical questions, and if 
Principal MeKinnon was the most bril- 
lant of the six, President Faleoner was 
the deepest thinker and the sanest in 
his judgements. 
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Dr. Falconer leading a Convocation 


procession across the Varsity campus, 
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Then came a time of change. Other 
duties devolved upon the members of 
the little club and in the added work of 
the principalship, Dr. Falconer found 
his time more fully occupied. The-duty 
of keeping the needs of the College be- 
fore the church fell upon him and he 
was constantly in the pulpit urging its 
claims on the people. Meanwhile fur- 
ther academic distinctions had been his. 
In 1902 his alma mater gave him the 
degree of Litt.D. The state University 
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culiarities of habit or idiosyneracies of 
disposition about him which make it a 
simple thing to sketch an interesting 
portrait. He is one of those thorough- 
voing, matter-of-fact individuals about 
whom it is hard to weave any entertain- 
ing anecdotal paragraphs. Nevertheless 
there are certain characteristics in his 
make-up, which lend distinction to his 
personality and to these some reference 
should be made. 

Absolute fairness seems to be one of 

















Dr. Eliot, the famous educationist, and Mrs. 
Toronto, where they were guests of Dr. Falconer and Mrs. Falconer, in whose apart- 


ments this photograph was taken. 


of New Brunswick and the Roman Ca- 
tholic University of St. Francis Xavier 
alike honored him with the degree of 
LL.D., while in 1906, Knox College, 
Toronto, conferred upon him a D.). 
Subsequently he has had LL.D.’s from 
Toronto, McMaster, ‘ Dalhousie and 
Manitoba, so that the number of his de- 
erees is far beyond the average. 
Personally President Falconer is not 
a man who lends himself easily to the 
pen of the descriptive writer. There are 
none of those oddities of character, pe- 
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Eliot, on the oceasion of their visit to 


his most outstanding qualities. Placed 
as he is in a position, in which he is 
frequently called upon to settle ques- 
tions of discipline, he has invariably 
taken a broad-minded stand. He al- 
ways listens to the other side, weighs 
conditions carefully and then decides on 
the merits of the case. At times he may 
appear stubborn in his views, but it will 
invariably be found that he has arriv- 
ed at his decision only after long and 
careful cogitation. 

Those who know anything of Uni- 
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versity affairs for the past twenty or 
thirty years must be aware how very 
much the University’s progress has 
been hampered by jealous- 
les engendered by cliques. 
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of his task is becoming a heavy one 
and his friends are anxiously looking 
forward to the time when he will be re- 





No better man could have 
been selected to cope with 
this situation than Presi- 
dent Falconer. He came 
to the University, ‘“no- 
body’s body,” and he has 
retained his position of in- 
dependence. He possesses 
the gift of getting on well 
with everybody and even 
with the most crotchety 
members of the Senate and 
Board of Governors he is 
“persona grata.” 

He has continued — to 
maintain the dignity of his 
position with rare success. 
Combining a pleasing pres- 
ence with a fine gift of ora- 
tory, he is an ideal repre- 
sentative of a great Univer- 
sity. Toronto owes not a 
little of her fame among 
the other universities of the 
world to the influence he 
has exerted on various oc- 
casions when he has been 
called on to speak for her. 
As an instance, last sum- 
mer at the congress of unt- 
versities of the empire. he 
was one of the outstanding 
figures. At the same time 
throughout Canada he is 
being looked to more and 
more as a mentor on things 
educational and_ especially 
in the West his word has 
come to carry great weight. 

His life is an extremely 
busy one, almost his whole 
time being consumed in 
handling the work of his 
office. He no longer has 
an opportunity to lecture 




















and this prohibition is one 
of the things that he regrets Dr. 
most keenly, as it prevents 

him from getting into close touch with 
the students as a body. While still a 
comparatively young man, the burden 


Falconer in action as a popular speaker. 


lieved of part of the work and have an 
opportunity to devote more time to 
thinking out pressing problems. 
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President Falconer is perhaps best 
known to the public as a speaker. He 
possesses a remarkably clear, carrying 
voice, which in itself is a great asset. 
\dd to this a wealth of ideas, gathered 
from much study. travel and observa- 
tion, and an ability to think on his 
feet, and he is well equipped for plat- 
form work. ‘There is possibly a little 
heaviness in his remarks. He means all 
he says and therefore lacks some of the 
sprightliness and wit of the “‘jollier.” 
But anyone who enjoys fine lnglish, 
clearly enunciated and fraught with 
sound sense, will appreciate his oratori- 
cal efforts. 


The President confesses frankly that 
he has never been a success In any form 
of spert. bemg, as he says, too clumsy 
to become proficient at any game re- 
quiring physical skill. lis favorite re- 
creation is still pedestrianism though 
he has few opportunities to indulge it. 
Like many men of note he pays a large 
annual fee to a golf club, but only 
piavs around the course about once a 
year, thereby proving the truth of the 
contention that, next to aeroplaning, 
volf is the most expensive sport on 
earth. 

\nd now to get a closer elimpse of 
his personality and to learn something 
of the views he entertains regarding the 
University, a hurried visit to his office 
in the main building, will prove help- 
ful. Seated behind a large flat-topped 
desk, plentifully bestrewn with books 
and correspondence, in a room known 
to the eraduates of the nineties as the 
registrar’s office, Dr. Faleoner receives 
his visitors with the kindly welcome of 
the man, whose life is devoted to the 
uplift of humanity. There is a quiet 
dignity about him that impresses one 
with the genuimeness of his personality. 
[le shows none of those airs of super- 
lority and condescension that oftentimes 
cloak less important individuals, while 
his conversation is frank and unstilted. 
There is a boyishness about his appear- 
ance that would lead one to suppose 
him younger than he actually is. The 
face is open, with merely a faint sug- 
cestion of the sternness that: usually 
inarks the pedagogue. Of medium 
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height, the figure is erect and well pro- 
portioned. 

As he sits back in his chair, let us 
chat with him for a few minutes about 
the affairs of the great institution over 
the destinies of which he now presides. 

“What can I say about the develop- 
ment of the University since I became 
President?” he replies in answer to a 
leading question. “Well I must dis- 
claim any personal credit for the ereal 
ade ince that has been made. We have 
heen carried along on a wave of progress, 
The re-organization policy adopted some 
vears ago and which is still being ma- 
tured, is one force that has helped to 
build up the University. The pros- 
perity of the country is a second irresti- 

ble cause and the growing desire of the 
people for higher education is vet a 
third. All three have contributed ma- 
terially to our growth.” 

“What do you consider the most sig- 
nificant movement of recent years in the 
policy of the University?” was the next 
query, 

Undoubtedly the raising of our 
standards,” replied the President. ‘The 
standards of entrance are going up and 
we are aiming to get the schools of the 
country to do more advanced teaching, 
thereby relieving the University of 
much of its elementary work. As a re- 
sult we hope to graduate better profes- 
sional men and make Toronto’s degrees 
stronger than ever, even though they 
nave alwavs been good. We have ad- 
vanced the course in medicine from 
four to five vears, in applied science 
from three to four vears, and our arts 
courses are also being raised, And vel 
In spite of that, the attendance in all 
the faculties continues to grow.” 

‘A natural question arises here. 
Ilow do you regard the great develop- 
ment in technical education as oppos- 
< to scholastic learning? 


“The development of technical edu- 
cation has to go on very” ri ipidly in a 
country like ( Canad: a. At the same time 
we are mi ~ ining the balance pretty 
we Il in the Unive rsitv. Centres of learn- 
ing like this cannot afford to lower the 
standard in arts or neglect the dead 
languages. We want thinkers in this 
country, men who are not only ready to 
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take up the practical work of to-morrow, 
but who ean think out the problems that 
confront us. The mistake is often made 
of considering Canadians as a young 
people. We are really an old people liv- 
Ing in anew land. We must know what 
share the past has taken in our develop- 
ment. We ought to be quite free from 
intellectual crudity in this country and 
the universities should strive to prevent 
it. To the universities we must look for 
the men of original mind, who have 
been trained to think for themselves. 
And for this reason we strive to main- 
tain the balance between action and 
thought.” 

“What are your views as to the place 
of sport in University life?” 

“Very necessary,” answered the 
President. ‘‘We aim to get as many of 
the students as possible to engage in 
sport and are glad to see so many taking 
it up. We don’t want a situation where 
the multitude look on and see a few 
playing a game, but where every stud- 
ent will participate. When the new 
gymnasium is completed, we hope to 
see more and more take part. Mean- 
while we are not permitting the sport- 
ing element to predominate, because we 
are raising the intellectual standard. 
Better to have a few well trained men, 
physically and intellectually, than a 
multitude of a lower standard of accom- 


plishment. Compulsory _ physical 
training? Well, I wouldn’t like to ex- 


press an opinion on that. T am person- 
ally in favor of a physical examination 
of every student.” 
“One last question. 
University and public life? 


What about the 
Are the 
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graduates taking up their share of the 
burden; or are they shrinking from 
polities?” 

“They are doing pretty well. There 
is W. T. White, the Minister of Fin- 
ance, as a good example. It is, of 
course, rare for University men to go 
direct into public life. They need to 
vo through a certain amount of busi- 
hess or professional experience first. The 
ease of Governor Woodrow Wilson is 
certainly rare. At the same time gradu- 
ates should take more interest in poli- 
ties, while it might often be eood policy 
for public men to consult with the men 
in the Universities oftener than they 
do.” 

At this point, President Falconer 
jumps to his feet. His day is cut into 
exact slices and there can be no over- 
lapping. An inexorable memory re- 
minds him that he is due elsewhere 
and the brief interview is at an end. 
However, there is this consolation. In 
fifteen minutes he has been able to give 
a very concise account of his views on 
the progress and policy of the big 
University. 

There was much adverse comment 
when President Falconer was appointed. 
He was practically an unknown quan- 
tity; what was more, in the eyes of 
many, he was a minister. The only 
strong point in his favor was that he 
was a Canadian. That he has outlived 
this criticism and has attained a position 
of high regard, on the strength of his 
good qualities alone, is evidence of the 
power of his personality and his fitness 
for the work with which he has been 
entrusted. 





THE LIBERAL EDUCATION 


“That man is best educated who is most useful. 


It is necessary to define anew 


the liberal educa- 


tion. Studies are no longer considered liberal in pro- 
portion to their remoteness from practical learning, 
but, on the contrary, to their direct relationship to 


life.” 








The Call of The Tame 


WHEN the inauguration was accom- 
plished—the proceedings were made 


smooth by the presence of the Rough 
Riders—it is well known that a herd of 
those competent and loyal ex-warriors 
paid a visit to the big city. The news- 
paper reporters dug out of their trunks 
the old broad-brimmed hats and leather 
belts that they wear to North Beach fish 
fries, and mixed with the visitors. No 
damage was done beyond the employ- 
ment of the wonderful plural “tender- 
feet” in each of the seribe’s stories. The 
Westerners mildly contemplated the 
skyscrapers as high as the third story, 
yawned at Broadway, hunched down 
in the big chairs in hotel corridors, and 
altogether looked as bored and dejected 
as a member of Ye Ancient and Honor- 
able artillery separated during a sham 
hattle from his: valet. 

Out of this sightseeing delegation of 
vood King Teddy’s Gentlemen of the 
Royal Bear-hounds dropped one Green- 
hrier Nye, of Pin Feather, Ariz. 

The daily evclone of Sixth Avenue’s 
rush hour swept him away from the 
company of his pardners true. The 
dust from a thousand rustling skirts 
filled his eves.. The mighty roar of 
trains rushing across the sky deafened 
him. The lightning-flash of twice ten 
hundred beaming eves confused his 
vision. 

The storm was so sudden and tremen- 
dous that Greenbrier’s first impulse was 
to lie down and grab a root. And then 
he remembered that the disturbance 
was human, and not elemental; and he 
hacked out of it with a grin into a door- 
way. 

The reporters had written that but 


for the wide-brimmed hats the West 
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was not visible upon these gauchos of 
the North. Heaven sharpen their eyes! 
‘he suit of black diagonal, wrinkled in 
impossible places; the bright blue four- 
in-hand, factory tied; the low, turned- 
down collar, pattern of the days of Sey- 
mniour and Blair, white glazed as the let- 
ters on the window of the open-day- 
and-night-except-Sunday — restaurants; 
ihe outcurve at the knees from the sad- 
dle grip: the peculiar spread of the half- 
closed right thumb and fingers from the 
-iiff hold upon the circling lasso; the 
deeply absorbed weather tan that the 
hottest sun of Cape May can _ never 
equal: the seldom-winking blue eyes 
that unconsciously divided the rushing 
crowds into fours, as though they were 
heing counted out of a corral; the segre- 
gated loneliness and solemnity of ex- 
pression, as of an Emperor or of one 
whose horizons have not intruded upon 
him nearer than a day’s ride—these 
brands of the West were set upon 
Greenbrier Nve. Oh, yes; he wore a 
hroad-brimmed hat, gentle reader—just 
like those the Madison Square Post Of- 
fice mail-carriers wear when they go up 
to Bronx Park on Sunday afternoons. 

Suddenly Greenbrier Nye jumped in- 
to the drifting herd of metropolitan cat- 
ile, seized upon a man, dragged him out 
of the stream and gave him a buffet up- 
on his collarbone that sent him reeling 
against the wall. 

The victim recovered his hat. with 
ithe angry look of a New Yorker who has 
suffered an outrage and intends to write 
io the Trib. about it.. But he looked at 
his assailant, and knew that the blow 
Was In consideration of love and affec- 
tion after the manner of the West, 
which greets its friends with contumely 
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and uproar and pounding fists, and re- 
celves its enemies in decorum and order, 
such as the judicious placing of the wel- 
coming bullet demands. 

“God in the mountains!” cried 
Greenbrier, holding fast to the foreleg 
of his cull. “Can this be Longhorn 
Merritt?” 

The other man was—oh, look on 
Broadway any day for the pattern— 
business man—latest rolled-brim derby 
—good barber, business, digestion and 
tailor. 

“Greenbrier Nye!” he exclaimed, 
grasping the hand that had smitten 
him. “My dear fellow! So glad to see 
you! How did you come to—oh, to be 


sure—the inaugural ceremonies—lI re- ~ 


member you joined the Rough Riders. 
You must come and have luncheon with 
me, of course.” 


Greenbrier pinned him sadly but 
firmly to the wall with a hand the size, 
shape and color of a McClellan saddle. 

“Longy,” he said, in a melancholy 
voice that disturbed traffic, “what have 
they been doing to you?” You act just 
like a citizen. They done made you in- 
to a inmate of the city directory. You 
never made no such Johnny Branch ex- 
ecration of yourself as that out on the 
Gila. ‘Come and have lunching with 
me-’ You never defined grub by any 
such terms of reproach in them days.” 

“T’ve been living in New York seven 
years,” said Merritt. “It’s been eight 
since we punched cows together in Old 
Man Garcia’s outfit. Well, let’s go toa 
cafe, anyhow. It sounds good to hear 
it called ‘grub’ again.” ; 

They picked their way through the 
crowd to a hotel, and drifted, as by a 
natural law, to the bar. 

“Speak up,” invited Greenbrier. 

“A dry Martini,” said Merritt. 

“Oh, Lord,” cried Greenbrier; “and 
vet me and you once saw the same pink 
Gila monsters crawling up the walls of 
the same hotel in Canon Diablo! A dry 
~-but let that pass. Whiskey straight 
—and they’re on you.” 

Merritt smiled, and paid. 

They lunched in a small extension of 
the dining room that connected with 
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the cafe. Merritt dexterously diverted 
his friend’s choice, that hovered over 
ham and eggs, to a puree of celery, a 
sulmon cutlet, a partridge pie and a de- 
sirable salad. 

“On the day,” said Greenbrier, griev- 
ed and thunderous, “when I can’t hold 
but one drink before eating when I 
meet a friend I ain’t seen in eight years 
at a 2 by 4 table in a thirty-cent town 
at 1 o’clock on the third day of the 
week, I want nine bronchos to kick me 
forty times over a 640-acre section of 
land. Get them statistics?” 

“Right, old man,” laughed Merritt. 
“Waiter, bring an absinthe frappe and 

—what’s yours, Greenbrier?” 

‘Whiskey straight,’ mourned Nye. 
“Out of the neck of a bottle you used 
to take it, Longy—straight out of the 
neck of a bottle on a galloping pony— 
Arizona redeye, not this ab—oh, what’s 
the use? ‘They’re on you.” 

Merritt slipped the wine card under 
his glass. | 

“All right. I suppose you think ’m 
spoiled by the city. I’m as good a 
Westerner as you are, Greenbrier; but, 
somehow, I can’t make up my mind to 
vo back out there. 

“T’ll tell you what you are, Merritt,” 
said Greenbrier, laying one elbow in his 
salad and the other in his butter. “You 
are a concentrated, effete, uncondi- 
tional, short-sleeved, gotch-eared Miss 
Sally Walker. God made you perpen- 
dicular and suitable to ride straddle and 
use cuss words in the original. Where- 
fore vou have suffered his handiwork 
to elapse by removing yourself to New 
York and putting on little shoes tied 
with strings, and making faces when 
vou talk. I’ve seen you rope and tie a 
steer in 42%. If you was to see one 
now you’d write to the Police Commis- 
sioner about it. And these flapdoodle 
drinks that you inoculate your system 
with—-these little essences of cowslip 
with acorns in ’em, and paregorie flip 
~-they ain’t anyways in assent with the 
cordiality of manhood. I hate to see 
you this way.” 

“Well, Greenbrier,” said Merritt, 
with apology in his tone, “in a way you 
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are right. Sometimes I do feel like | 
was being raised on the bottle. But, I 
‘ell you, New York is comfortable— 
comfortable. There’s something about 
iti—the sights and the crowds, and the 
way it changes every day, and the very 
air of it that seems to tie a one-mile- 
long stake rope around a man’s neck, 
with the other end fastened somewhere 
about Thirty-fourth Street. I don’t 
know what it is.” 

“God knows,” said Greenbrier sadly, 


“and I know. The East has gobbled 
you up. You was venison, and now 


vou’re veal. You put me in mind of 
a japonica in a window. You’ve been 
signed, sealed and diskivered. Requie- 
scat in hoe signo. You make me 
thirsty.” 

“A oreen chartreuse here,” said Mer- 
ritt to the waiter. 

“Whiskey straight,’ sighed Green- 
brier, “and they’re on you, you rene- 
cade of the round-ups.” 


“Guilty, with an application for 
merey,” said Merritt. “You don’t 
know how it is, Greenbrier. It’s so 


9 


comfortable here that ——- 

“Please loan me your smelling salts,” 
pleaded Greenbrier. “If I hadn’t seen 
you once bluff three bluifers from Ma- 
zitzal City with an empty gun in Phe- 
Nix +4 

Greenbrier’s voice died away in pure 
orlef, 

“Cigars!” he called harshly to the 
waiter, to hide his emotion. 

“A pack of Turkish cigarettes 
mune,’ said Merritt. 

“They’re on you,” chanted Green- 
hrier, struggling to conceal his con- 
icmMpt. 

At seven they dined in the Where- 
to-Dine-Well column. 

That evening a galaxy had assembled 
there. Bright shone the lights o’er fair 
women and br—let it go, anyhow— 
brave men. The orchestra played 
charmingly. 

Merritt put forth exertions on the 
dinner. Greenbrier was his old friend, 
and he hiked him. He persuaded him 
to drink a cocktail. 

“T take the horehound tea,” said 


fi v 
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Greenbrier, “for old times’ sake. But 
l’d prefer whiskey straight. They’re 
on you.” 

“Right!” said Merritt. ‘Now run 
vour eye down that bill of fare and see 
if it seems to hitch on any items.” 

“Lay me on my lava bed!” said 
Greenbrier, with bulging eves. “All 
these specimens of nutriment in the 
erub wagon! What’s this? Horse with 
the heaves? I pass. But look along! 

lere’s truck for twenty round-ups all 
spelled out in different sections. Wait 
till I see.” 

The viands ordered, Merritt turned to 
(he wine list. 

“This Medoc isn’t bad,” he suggested. 

“You're the doc,’ said Greenbrier. 
“Vd rather have whiskey straight. It’s 
on you.” 

“Wow was the range when you left 
the Gila?” asked Merritt. 

“Fine,” said Greenbrier. ‘You see 
that lady in the red speckled silk at that 
table? Well, she could warm over her 
heans at my campfire. Yes, the range 
was good. She looks as nice as a white 
mustang I see once on Black River.” 

When the coffee came, Greenbrier 
put one foot on the seat of the chair 
next to him. 

“You said it was a comfortable town, 
Longyv.”’ he said, meditatively. “Yes, 
it’s a comfortable town. It’s different 
from the plains in a blue norther. 
What did you call that mess in the 
crock with the handle, Longy? Oh, 


yes, squabs in a cash roll. They’re 
worth the roll. That white mustang 


had just such a way of turning his head 
and shaking his mane — look at her. 
Longy. If I thought I could sel] out 
my ranch at a fair price, I believe 
V’d—— 

“Gyar—song!” he suddenty cried, in 
au voice that paralyzed every knife and 
fork in the restaurant. 

The waiter dived toward the table. 

“Two more of them cocktail drinks,” 
ordered Greenbrier. 

Merritt looked at him 
significantly. 

“They're on me,” said Greenbrier, 
blowing a puff of smoke to the ceiling. 


and smiled 


Canada’s Pure Food Problem 


By John MacCormac 
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There should be reciprocity in foodstuffs in Canada in at least one par- 
As between producer and consumer there should be reciprocity in 
quality and prices—the quality should be as good as the price is high. That 
is all that is involved in the fight against adulterated products and in the 
In Canada the battle has been less spectacular 
than that waged in the United States, but the results have been quite as 
Canadians, however, are not as familiar with Canadian laws 
and regulations touching food stuffs as they should be. In 
some salient facts concerning them are presented. 


this article 














A WOMAN once pushed open the glass 
doors of a corner grocery store and 
made her way to its main counter. 
There was nothing in the least extra- 
ordinary or unusual about her and that 
is why her actions were significant for 
she typified the average Canadian 
housewife doing part of her daily buy- 


ing. 


The woman made two purchases. 
One was a tin of fruit jam and_ the 
other of chicken soup—at least that 


was what she asked and paid for but 
not what the genial grocer with the 
white apron and the smiling face par- 
eceled up for her. The woman knew 
the grocer; he was a member of the con- 
eregation to which she belonged, where 
he taught a bible class and contributed 
eenerously to the mission fund. She 
considered him an upright man. And 
as the adjective is generally accepted, 
he was. 

And vet. instead of the fruit jam and 
the chicken soup which this woman 
had ordered and had a right to expect 
what she really got were two tins, one 
containing a little—a very little—of 
the fruit of which such a highly color- 
ed representation appeared on the out- 
side of the can; some dextrin, which is 


a substitute for gum arabie and not the 
best thing for the human stomach, and 
glucose, which is a sirupy compound 
vou could make yourself by treating 
starch with dilute sulphuric acid. The 
other tin was labeled “chicken soup,” 
but it wasn’t. It was veal soup, and 
slightly spoiled veal soup at that, with 
a faint acidity of contents due to corro- 
sion of the can in which it was contain- 
ed, 

Neither the jam which was not jam 
nor the chicken soup which was not 
chicken soup was so adulterated as to 
be actually dangerous in use and there 
are those who would urge that in such 
case the ignorance of the ultimate con- 
sumer was also his bliss and all for the 
good of the canning industry. The 
erocer—well the grocer would simply 
blame it on the manufacturer from 
whom he obtained his goods and let 
it go at that. The manufacturer might 
plead that “they all did it,” that com- 
petition was keen, necessitating a cer- 
tain amount of leeway as regards qual- 
ity, and finally that if the latter were 
inferior his prices were lower anyway. 

As a matter of fact the blame might 
he divided between all three parties to 
the deal, the manufacturer who made 
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the goods, the grocer who retailed them 
and, finally, the average housewife who 
bought them. Yes, the housewife is at 
fault for much of the present adulter- 
ation of food in Canada as elsewhere 
and she will continue to be until she 
learns to apply her mother’s and her 
grandmother’s old-fashioned methods 
of intelligent inspection of all purchas- 
es to modern systems of food selling. 
Canned goods are a comparatively re- 
cent development; two decades ago the 
se erage housewife of that time did nov 
buy them and consequently had little 
to fear from adulteration. Yet one fan- 
cies that if the modern Canadian wo- 
man of a family paid the greater per- 
sonal attention to detail that her prede- 
cessor did twenty years ago it would 
quickly become not only honesty but 
policy for the manufacturer to turn out 
pure goods. 

‘The trouble is that often popular de- 
mand is in the other direction. The 
public desire for white flour, for in- 
stance, has resulted in the bleaching of 
much of the product by millers with 
oxides of nitrogen, and numerous other 
instances could be cited where a badly 
informed public opinion has tempted 
the manufacturers to adulteration. 


But, while the education of the Cana- 
dian housewife will have to be left to 
time, her interests as the ultimate con- 
sumer are all along protected by an 
agency maintained by the government 
cf this country, the food inspection 
branch of the inland revenue depart- 
ment. It is to this end, also, that there 
has been built up under the capable di- 
rection of Dr. A. MeGill, chief analyst 
of this department and known as the 
Dr. Wiley of Canada, a system of na- 
tional food control of which Canadians 
may be proud. 

The question of the adulteration of 
food is, economically, easily one of the 
most important which the twentieth 
century has to solve. And as every body 
has to eat, its solution is naturally one 
of universal interest not only from the 
point of view of the public but of the 
honest producer and trader himself. 
But to the working public, the great 


mass who have to toil hard that they 
may earn their daily bread, it is of spe- 

cial import. Investigation has shown 
that where the purchaser with money to 
spend on more than his necessities seeks 
the best article and often, in fact, buys 
his food and drink for the sake of its 
flavor, he is not very likely to obtain 
an adulterated article, because the more 
expensive foods are seldom adulterated. 
It is the poorer purchaser who is buy- 
ing his food for his daily nourishment 
who especially needs protection. 


Then, if we look at the adulteration 
question from the point of view of the 
nonest producer and trader it will be- 
come apparent that the unfair competi- 
tion caused by trading in adulterated 
articles which can either be sold at a 
lower rate or a greater profit than the 
real thing is a very serious matter. Even 
if fraud with foodstuffs were not objec- 
tionable from a hygienic point of view 
commercial morality demands a food 
control. 


THE PURE FOOD MOVEMENT. 


The result has been the promulga- 
tion, from time to time, of what are 
known as food standards, that is, defin- 
itions of what different foods should 
properly be, what should be their 
standards of quality and their limits of 
variability. The work, although only 
commenced a short time ago, has al- 
ready made satisfactory progress and 
the standards of meat and meat pro- 
ducts, grain and grain products, milk 
and its products, maple sugar and syr- 
up as well as a number of other foods 
have already been defined by the advis- 
ory board which has charge of it. The 
chief act of parliament under which 
food control is carried out is the Adul- 
teration Act, while the Inspection and 
Sales Act, the Meat and Canned Foods 
Act, the Canned Goods Act and _ the 
Customs Act, administered by different 
departments, have also to do with this 
branch of government activity. Under 
the Adulteration Act samples are col- 
lected by the inspectors, analysed and 
the results published in bulletin form 
and where adulteration is found the 
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offender is specially notified. Adulter- 
ation of food in this countrv is taken to 
consist of reducing the quality or 
strength of the article in question by 
admixture, substitution of an inferior 
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which is colored or coated to conceal 
damage, milk or butter from diseased 
animals being included. Where the 
matter added to food for the production 
or preparation of an article of commerce 


DR. A. McGILL, 


who, as head of the pure food bureau in this country has been 
ealled “the Dr. Wiley of Canada.” 


substance, abstraction of a valuable con- 
stituent, imitation or false naming, or 
the addition of poison. Food is also 
adulterated which consists of diseased 
or putrid material whose strength or 
purity is below a fixed standard or 


in a state fit for carriage and consump- 
tion is not injurious to health such food 
is not regarded as adulterated but must 
be labelled a mixture. Adulteration of 
a character injurious to health, how- 
ever, incurs a penalty not to exceed 
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<500 or six months’ imprisonment or 
both. 

It will readily be seen that the deter- 
rmination of food standards is one of no 
little difficulty. Many articles of food 
are as vet nol susceptible LO legal defin- 
ition and this is the chief obstacle to 
carrvinge of of adulteration 
Yet all foodstuffs, whatever 
their origin, are by their very nature 
perishable and the products of their 
putrefaction, although not perhaps in- 
jurious to life, are such as to lessen the 
value ot the food. I Is therefore neces- 
sary, In arriving at a satisfactory defin- 
ition, LO miuike the first requisite one of 
soundness and, in the case of unmanu- 
factured foods such as milk, to require 
normal origin. Milk is defined as the 
fresh, clean and unaltered product ob- 
tained by the complete, uninterrupted 
milking, under proper sanitary condi- 
; of one or more healthy cows, 
properly fed and kept, excluding that 
obtained two weeks before and one 
week after calving, and containing not 
than three and one-quarter per 
cent. of milk fat and not less than eight 
and one-half per cent. milk solids other 
ihan fat. \lthough this legal mini- 
mum standard is fixed, however, it does 
not deprive any municipality of author- 
iiv to enact a higher one, thus giving a 
community, willing to pay for what it 
vets, the right to state just what it is 
willing to buy and pay for as milk. 


ihe Cases 


into court 


Lions, 
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HOW FOOD IS COPYRIGHTED. 


One of the main objects of food defin- 
ition is the practical copyrighting of 
food names in the interest of the public, 
whose property they are. This does not 
quite fall in with the wishes of some 
manufacturers who would like to adopt 
them as disguises. The manufacturer 
of oleomargarine would greatly prefer 
tc label his product butter. for instance, 
cottonseed stearin, tallow oil and oil ad- 
mixture are offered vou as lard; liquid 
elucose as svrup and solid glucose as 
sugar. <A richly dyed solution of glue 
perhaps aspires to wide sale as red cur- 
rant jelly and dilute acetic acid answers 
to the name of vinegar. Glucose syr- 
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up, too, is sometimes proffered to the 
unsuspecting customer under the dis- 
euise of table syrup or golden syrup, 
whereas golden svrup, by constant asso- 
ciation, has really come to imply a cane 
sugar product. Chief Analyst McGill 
would make the disguising of glucose 
<vrup illegal just because of this latter 
fact. 

The man who produces a new food is 
naturally anxious to let you eall it by 
‘in old and well known name if he can. 
Demand for a new product under a new 
name, vou see, has to be cultivated and 
the publie has to be educated, which is 
a matter involving much expense. Un- 
less food names are legally protected, 
just as those medicines of a proprietary 
character, the producer is able to avoid 
this expense by allowing his new food 
to be known by the name of that of 
which it is really only an imitation or 
a substitute. 

While a number of unmanufactured 
coods may be so defined that the anal- 
yst is able to say of a certain sample, 
“This article is up to definition and 
therefore genuine,” it is almost impos- 
sible to attempt to do so with manufac- 
tured foods. One can require normal 
origin In a commodity like milk but it 
would be a mistake to demand fixity of 
method of production in raspberry jam, 
changes in the manufacture of which 
might tend only to improvement. In 
this case there is nothing left to the 
government but to fix constants, num- 
erical or otherwise, which will enable it 
to sav which foods have the right to be 
sold under certain names and which 
have not. Further than this it does not 
co. If an article is up to standard re- 
quirements it savs so but does not aim 
'o give the standard of purity, leaving 
it to the manufacturer of higher class 
goods, to do his own advertising while 
at the same time effecting the preven- 
(ion of fraud by the maker of lower 
than standard foods. 


ATTITUDE TOWARDS PRESERVATIVES. 
What is the attitude of the Dominion 
Government toward food preservatives? 
Well, it is not so uncompromising as 
that of Dr. Wiley, the guardian angel 
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of the United States’ national stomach. 
who has more than once stated that he 
expects to “continue to work until I see 
the whole company of preservatives and 
coloring matters in the bonevard.” The 
view of our own chief analyst is that 
certain preservatives may be, at their 
worst, a necessary evil. Then there is a 
lot of misunderstanding about this 
whole question. ‘Take the time-honor- 
ed, every-day preservatives—salt, sugar, 
vinegar, spices, smoke, ete.—It has been 
demonstrated that any of these is cap- 
able of doing positive injury to diges- 
tion and yet no one thinks of banishing 
them or has any qualms about eating 
foods treated with them. The question 
for the expert then, in regard to the 
other class of preservatives, of which 
borie acid, formaldehyde and saccharin 
are perhaps the best known, is whether 
they mav be employed in quantities so 
small as to have no harmful effect on 
the health while at the same time serv- 
ing to preserve food. When it is borne 
in mind that, since the vear 1906, there 
have been 26,311 recorded cases of 
ptomaine poisoning in the United 
States, of which 1,078 proved fatal, the 
vital import of devising some effective 
manner of preserving food becomes at 
cnce apparent. But for the use of pre- 
servatives the number miyht easily have 
been ten times as great. 

Where foods are specially intended 
for the use of infants and invalids, how- 
ever, Dr. McGill considers they should 
be entirely free from potent chemical 
preservatives. He is also of opinion 
that the presence of all preservatives 
not perceptible by the senses should be 
plainly stated on the labels of all foods 
and the smallest possible amount to be 
effective used. 

Canadian national food control pro- 
hibits the use of coloring matters harm- 
ful to health, employed in making an 
article seem to be what it is not or to 
enhance the apparent value of an infer- 
ior product. but does not object to the 
use of colors to give attractiveness to 
candies. cheese, butter, cake icing, green 
peas or other foods. 

The results of the examinations made 
are published in the form of bulletins 
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by the inland revenue department, 
which does not hesitate to say what it 
means. In the case of infant foods, 
lor example, the chief analyst reports 
that, “It must be said of some of those 
directed to be prepared with water only 
that they would seem to provide a 
tarvation diet for infants, so far as the 
fat 1s coneerned,” 

Another bulletin points out that 
those of us who have been satisfying 
our thirst and temperance principles at 
the same time by consuming the sup- 
posedly innocuous root beer and the ap- 
parently harmless ginger ale, have real- 
lv heen whited sepulchres all along for, 
savs the bulletin, “two samples sold as 
root heer and elnger heer respectively 
contain aleohol equivalent to more than 
four per cent. of proof spirit and on this 
account should be regarded as aleoholic 
heverages, although thev are not malt 
liquors.” | 

While our non-alcoholic liquors are, 
however, sometimes too strong, cur 
openly spirituous ones are found to be 
too weak. According to a report on dis- 
tilled liquors in Quebee province, ‘‘more 
than thirtv per cent. of the whiskey 
samples fell short of containing half 
the aleohol strength known as proof. 
There can be no doubt that this consti- 
tutes a real fraud and calls for legal 
redress.” 

Besides the adulteration of food in 
solid or liquid form the department has 


viven much consideration to patent 
medicines. Only recently a bulletin 
on headache powders informed _ the 


remedy buying public that it was pur- 
chasing compounds which in many 
cases contained drugs decidedly injuri- 
ous to health and in fact dangerous to 
life. More than half the powders ex- 
amined contained a dose of acetinilide 
which. with phenacetine is usually the 
chief ingredient of these nostrums, in 
amount greater than the limit declared 
cafe by expert medical authority and 
without, in some cases, any indication 
of the presence of these drugs. In others 
the latter was concealed under various 
technical terms, while preposterous 
claims as to their curative powers were 
frequently made. 






























































































































When Integrity Told 


By Edward J. Moore 


“Tell you what I’ll do, Steel,” said 
the senior partner, studying the young 
man as he spoke, “cut down those esti- 
mates for the rest of it by about thirty 
thousand and I’ll share even with you 
on the profits.” 

The partners had been looking over 
blueprints and estimates for a new sky- 
scraper which the firm was running up 
for the Standard Company down on St. 
Paul Street. 

“You can do it mighty easy,” Bar- 
clay continued eagerly. ‘‘You’ve sunk 
a good deal more than I expected in 
those caissons and concrete in the 
foundation. Looks as if you expected 
to hold up the whole town instead of 
a hundred feet of it, but that’s done 
now and can’t be helped. You ean 
clear yourself on the steel work in the 
upper stories. Why can’t you stick in 
some lighter ‘T’ beams for those 
eighteen-inch pieces in the main frames 
above the seventh story and cut down 
on the steel all round. We’ve got to 
do it some way.” 

Steel’s eves came up from the blue- 
prints with a jerk, but his face showed 
even more determination than surprise. 
The evening’s conference had revealed 
some hitherto unexpected characteristics 


in his new partner. 

“T can’t see how, Mr. Barclay,” he 
said decisively. “You know I’ve cut 
those estimates down to the last pos- 
sible safety notch working along the 
—_ of the engineer’s specifications, 
and— 

“Hang the specifications,” broke in 
Barclay. ‘What difference do they 
make? You know how I stand with the 
city hall gang. If I didn’t we wouldn’t 
have had this contract. A word to Jen- 
nings will insure that the inspection 
goes all right. It’s only a farce anyway. 
50 


“Tt seems to me you're a little kit- 
tenish, Steel,” Barclay continued, de- 
fiantly. “You’re trying to make your 
pile the same as the rest of them. Why 
won’t you use the same tools? How 
did Mead and Pollock get up where 
they are? Got a set of plans passed by 
the city architect, worked from ‘fixed’ 
ones and cut out a tidy bit of stuff from 
each contract. The inspection didn’t 
amount to anything and nobody out- 
side the ring is any wiser. Their build- 
ings are safe enough.” 

“Perhaps they are,” said Steel, sharp- 
ly, “but next time you go down Wil- 
liam street squint up the east corner of 
the Towning Wedge—you know Pol- 
lock put that up in four months two 
vears ago—and see if you can’t see 
where the overhang is sagging. And if 
you go up to the first story below the 
roof,” Steel looked out of the window 
contemplatively, “the seventeenth, I 
think, and go to a little hallway at the 
back, you can look down beside the 
fire escape and see where the wall has 
huckled about a foot on the outside of 
the elevator shaft. I ran a plumb down 
there one day when nobody was 
around.” 

‘Oh, those are petty things,” said 
Barclay, impatiently, ‘and only one 
man in a thousand, a crank like you 
who’s looking for ’em, would find them. 
The people know nothing about it and 
trust to us without bothering their 
heads. Look at the Scotia building, 
Murphy’s new job, just across from ours. 
It looks ail right and he’s four stories 
ahead of you now. Clarke told me the 
the other day that Murphy expects to 
clear up forty ened on the job. 
Why shouldn’t we do the same? Well,” 
as Steel did not reply at ance, “Pye 
made you my offer.” 
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In the meantime Steel was busy with 
a little mental conflict. For several rea- 
sons it wasn’t the easiest thing in the 
world to reject Barclay’s proposition. 
Only a few months before a plump little 
God who is usually pictured with an 
archery outfit but minus his trousers. 
had pumped a few telling missiles into 
a vital spot in the young man’s anatomy 
and in consequence he was anxiously 
fighting for recognition and a small 
fortune to found a home of his own. 
However, the grit instilled in him by 
a long line of straightforward grand- 
fathers stood him in good stead. Bar- 
clay noticed that his jaw was set even 
firmer than usual when he looked up 
to reply. 

“Tf you want me to inch on my esti- 
mates and go below the safety point 
for a few extra thousands, Barclay, 
you've gripped the wrong man. I don’t 
care to carry the responsibility for the 
safety of a couple of thousand of my fel- 
low citizens on my conscience. Very 
evidently that idea doesn’t bother these 
other big fellows very much. | tell you, 
Barclay,” Steel was getting vehement, 
“T’m hot on this thing. Your gang and 
others like them have no more regard 
for human life than you have for a 
sack of cement. It’s altogether an un- 
considered element with you. And it’s 
not only in this town and in building 
construction that the thing’s felt. You 
can see it around you everywhere. It’s 
simply a case of graft and grab above 
any consideration for human safety.” 

Steel was talking excitedly and _ his 
eyes shone as his thoughts were given 
rapid expression. . 

“A chap nowadays gets a bridge con- 
tract through a pull,” he continued, 
“or by buying up a couple of direc- 
tors. Then he goes to work and calcu- 
lates how he can follow the official 
plans in seeming and at the same time 
cut down on the original estimate. He 
takes a big chance, puts in some light 
steel or beds his piers in the mud, has 
the inspector ‘fixed’ by the ring and his 
job is passed as O. K. It may stand for 
a month or five years but some day, 
after an ice jam, one of the piers gives 
way under an excursion train, and the 
papers are black with a casualty list. 
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W hat’s the result? The thing is howled 
over for a day but is hushed up by the 
system and mighty soon forgotten and 
the beggar who murdered that bunch 
ot people gets off scot free and does the 
same thing over again. 

‘‘Isn’t it true?” Steel queried, and 
without waiting for reply, “The same 
thing happens every day. Look at the 
Destroyer Perth, whose port boilers 
blew up in Prince Rupert harbor the 
other day and roasted sixty of the poor 
devils in her. The inspector had been 
over her at Vancouver a month before 
but had been bought up by the Old 
Country builders and passed everythin 
us first class. Old man Simmons told 
me yesterday that the officer whispered 
to him that the middle boiler—they 
were Bellevilles, you know—was full 
of rotten tubing. 

“Who suffers for this? 
tor? The builder? You know how the 
thing works out. I tell you, Barclay, 
(cod Almighty has a tremendous score 
written down against some of these fel- 
lows. And,” Steel continued, more 
quietly, though with even greater ear- 
nestness, “I want you to know that I 
don’t propose to be one of the number. 
[tll ruin me, I suppose, to get out of 
the firm as things stand just now, but 
Il] do it, ves and a hundred times more 
before I’ll cut down on those estimates 
you've seen to-night. 

‘I did spend more than I expected on 
the piling and concrete in the founda- 
tion but it struck me just at the last 
moment that the shaft of the new Ver- 
dun tube would pass that corner. You 
can never dean on how those big tun- 
nels will juggle with the ground around 
your pier beds, particularly if you’re in 
quick sand, which we struck there, so I 
had to run down those caissons and fill 
‘em up with concrete to provide for 
that.” 

Barclay had been studying his young 
partner closely during this lengthy 


The inspec- 


speech but years of political experience 
seemed to have hardened his sensibil- 
itis. 

“Quite a sermon, Steel, quite a ser- 
mon,” he said with a somewhat torced 
“You take these everyday af- 
But I see your mind’s 


laugh. 
fairs very hard. 
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made up. Think the matter over for a 
week or so.” 

Steel had become thoroughly roused. 
[le grabbed up the bunch of estimates, 
jammed them in his inside pocket and 
flung himself out of the office without 
even a ‘“good-night” to his partner. The 
elevators had stopped hours before so 
he ran down the several flights of 
stairs and out into the street. 

A few minutes of rapid walking 
brought him to a more rational mood, 
and he began to think of things about 
him. ‘The thought that Murphy’s build- 
ing was ahead of his own and that the 
other contractor was apparently so suc- 
cessful, troubled him a good deal and 
after a moment’s consideration he de- 
cided to walk down to the new Scotia 
building to have a look at what the con- 
tractor was doing. As he neared the 
corner the web-like steel framework of 
the new buildings, Murphy’s near him 
and his own across the corner, were ac- 
centuated in the moonlight. The Scotia 
building was enclosed somewhat further 
up than his own but beyond that no 
appreciable difference was at first evi- 
dent. A word to the watchman, a for- 
mer employee of his, gained him pas- 
sage through a gate in the shelter sheds 
and he began to look about him. He 
had no compunction in invading the 
ehemy's Camp, as 1t were, for he knew 
Murphy had been all over his own 
luilding some little time before. Steel 
indeed laid to this visit and to Murphy’s 
interference a good deal of the trouble 
he had had with Barelay. 

The watchman’s lantern only served 
to light its immediate vicinity and all 
around was in shadow. He could see, 
however, piles of massive steel beams, 
which would later be hoisted and rivet- 
ed into place in the upper framework 
and huge heaps of fat sacks of cement 
for the conerete wall, which lay around 
everywhere. The end of a pile pro- 
truding from one of these heaps drew 
his attention and he called the watch- 
man with his lantern over for a closer 
inspection. 

“So Murphy has it standing on cedar 
piline.” he said to himself. “Wonder 
how long he thinks they’ll carry the 
weight in this quicksand?” His own 
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building rested on half a dozen con- 
crete pillars built up from bed rock by 
the caisson method. ‘“‘Wonder if the 
rest of the thing is run on the same 
plan?” he soliloquized. 

A few moments’ climb up the work- 
men’s ladders connecting the several 
floors brought him up to the level of 
the enclosing concrete. Here the steel- 
work was finely put together and every- 
thing appeared substantial. When he 
walked over and examined the wall, 
however, he started in surprise. The 
concrete was only three inches thick. 
True, it was fairly well reinforced with 
light steel but such a covering seemed a 
mere paste over the framework of the 
towering structure. 

Steel went further upward till pro- 
gress became difficult and then, looking 
about him, realized that the framework 
was without the usual amount of wind 
bracing. In the street he had noticed 
no breeze, but at that height the wind 
was quite strong and he fancied he 
could see the corner piers, far above 
him, swaying slightly. What would 
happen when the framework was en- 
closed by a wall which would present 
itself like a gigantic sail above the sur- 
rounding buildings? Murphy had cer- 
tainly calculated closely and was taking 
some big chances. 

Steel had seen enough to substantiate 
his suppositions. He made his way 
carefully downward. 

x x x 


* * 


Three weeks later Steel was enjoying 
a breezy afternoon in a cat boat on the 
harbor. His fiancee was with him and 
he had been telling her something of 
his conversation with Barclay and of its 
probable consequences. Then they bore 
off on a new tack and the wind began 
to come in glorious puffs, heeling the 
light boat over till the deck ran awash 
and the breeze spilled over the top of 
the big mainsail. As they came round 
the end of the island the city loomed 
up quite distinctly before them, and 
gaining the lee of the breakwater they 
vot into temporary shelter. Then Steel 
had a chance to point out the new sky- 
scrapers, which, side by side, towered 
over the buildings around them. 
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The Scotia structure appeared to be 
almost completed. Murphy had forced 
his concrete workers to chase up after 
the steelwork and almost the whole 
building was enclosed with a white, sub- 
stantial-looking wall.” Though | they 
were gazing at one side they could see 
in profile the many-windowed front, 
showing the unique architecture of the 
reinforced-concrete building. It was a 
magnificent structure. 

The building adjacent seemed rather 
disappointing. The brickwork had 
gone up somewhat slowly and now the 
outer wall only enclosed nine rows of 
stories completed. Above this the 
great steel framework rose in very evi- 
dent slenderness, for the network of 
bracing and trusswork was scarcely 
visible at that distance. 

“Tf IT hadn’t faith in you, Frank,” 
said the girl, ‘I’d be inclined to think 
Mr. Barclay was right. Murphy does 
seem to be ahead of you this time.” 

“Perhaps I have been a bit too care- 
ful,” said Steel, ‘‘but when—’ 

A sudden squall heeled the boat over, 
cutting off further reply, and the storm 
which had swept up unnoticed whiie 
thev had been studying the buildings 
was on them in sudden fury. lor sev- 
eral moments Steel saw nothing but the 
approaching squall, wondering if he 
could manage to get another reef in the 
sail, but a sudden horrified ery from the 
girl at the other end of the cockpit 
made him wheel round and fix his eyes 
on the new buildings. ' 

The sight photographed itself on his 
memory as if through a moving lens. 
Murphy’s building seemed to give a 
gigantic stagger, then, as if pushed by 
a titanic hand, it toppled over sideways, 
the front buckling outwards as it fell. 
A cloud of white dust floated p. te 
for a moment but the storm closing 
down suddenly blotted out everything 
at a distance. a 

‘“God help the poor wretches inside 
of 4 muttered Steel, between his 
teeth. 

The girl sank sobbing into the bot- 
tom of the cockpit but in a moment re- 
covered herself and sprang up to help 
Steel with the boat. 

* * * * * 


rushed to the scene of the disaster. 
could hear the quick throbbing of the 
fire engines above the rour of the crowd, 
several blocks away. 
he drew a breath of thankfulness. 
own building was standing solid as a 
mountain, though the lower stories were 
plastered with white dust. 


ful sight. 
steel lay in stupendous confusion. Huge 


ers doubled up 
knives, stuck out from the debris. 
wreck lay half in the street and half 
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After seeing the girl in a cab Steel 
He 


Turning a corner 


His 


‘The corner opposite showed a fear- 
A horrible mass of twisted 


beams, some showing Jagged ends, oth- 
like half-open jack- 
The 


in the ruins of a departmental store 
which had stood beside it. The falling 
mass had crushed in the roof of the 
lower building, and piercing to the 
very cellars had crushed out the lives of 
scores of unwarned human beings in- 
side. 

A cloud of odorous smoke ascending 
from the rear of the ruins and the pres- 
ence of the fire engines suggested other 
horrors. Scores of begrimed firemen 
were working frantically, though seem- 
ingly unavailably, in the depths of the 
wreckage. At irregular intervals white- 
covered stretchers bearing inanimate 
burdens were carried up to the crest of 
the ruins and out to a row of ambu- 
lances at the side. ‘The crowd, which 
had earlier been hysterical and clamor- 
ous, became quieter as these added ele- 
ments of the catastrophe became evident 
and only an occasional voice was heard 
calling for the name of the builder, 

Steel fought his way through the 
crowd and with some difficulty got past 
the cordon of police. Getting round 
the corner he saw Murphy standing on 
a pile of broken concrete talking to a 
group of reporters. It was evident that 
the builder had been much excited but 
he was rapidly recovering his usual 
nonchalance. 

“It was this new Verdun tunnel that 
did the mischief,” he said coolly, point- 
ing downward, ‘The retaining plates 
behind their shield forty feet down gave 
way just before the accident. Poor 
joints, | guess. The quicksand rushed 
in, filled up the tunnel and drew away 
from the piling in our foundation. Just 
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then that cyclone came along and tip- 
ped her over. No one’s to blame. it 
couldn’t be helped.” 

Just then someone burst in from the 
outside of the group and made for 
Murphy. It was Barclay. Coatless and 
dusty, for he had been helping in the 
rescue work, he shook his fist at the 
contractor. 

“Couldn’t be helped, eh?” he burst 
out. “Then how do you account for the 
fact that the building behind you is 
still standing,” pointing to Steel’s struc- 
ture across the corner. “Still,” after a 
moment’s consideration, “I can’t blame 
you much, Murphy, I would have done 
the same myself.” 

Then Barclay saw Steel and rushing 
round the edge of the group gripped his 
partner’s hand. 

“Thank God for such a man as you, 
rank,” he said joyfully. “I see it all 
now. You saved us from this horrible 
thing. I’m mighty thankful now you 


put in those caissens. 
“| was here when the whole business 
happened,” he went on, rapidly. ‘‘ Mur- 


phy had a man ’phone to the office 
that the ‘tube’ had caved in and might 
fect our foundations. I ran down 
and looked over your work, but every- 
thing was tight and solid. Then I went 
across the street. Down in the sub-cel- 
lar Murphy was on his knees looking 
at some long eracks in the cement 
around one of the main pillars. ‘It’s 
nothing,’ he said, when I got near him; 
‘let’s see if your piers ain’t the same.’ 
We went over and were on the way 
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downstairs when the storm pushed his 
building over and buckled it up like a 
cardboard box. Jove, but the crash 
was awful. One of those long, ripping, 
grinding roars which burn out your 
very nerves.” 

“How did Murphy take it,” Steel 
asked quietly. 

“T didn’t notice him much, only 
that he muttered something about 
windbracing. When he saw we were 
safe he groaned and said it would mean 
three hundred thousand to him. He 
seems to be taking it cool now.” 

“He’s taking it cool,’ Steel exclaim- 
ed, in a tone that was biting, “but 
Murphy’s time’s coming.” 

They turned as another stretcher, 
weighed down with the usual burden, 
was carried out to the street. As it 
passed, a bit of cloth of a peculiar shade 
of purple hanging over the edge, part 
of a woman’s gown, caught Murphy’s 
attention. With a start and an excla- 
mation he called to the bearers and 
rushed over. Steel noticed that his 
face had become suddenly white. 

First he caught at the bit of project- 
ing cloth, then groaned, then, as he 
reluctantly pulled the covering aside 
from the face, fell on his knees beside 
the stretcher, sobbing. 

“God help him. It’s his daughter,” 
Barclay sil pityingly, as he caught a 
glimpse of the young, upturned face. 

Steel turned away with tears in his 
eyes. ‘“Murphy’s time has come,” he 
said. 





IN THE AUTUMN 


The sweet calm sunshine of October, now 
Warms the low spot; upon its grassy mould 
The purple oak-leaf falls: the birchen bough 
Drops its bright spoil like arrowheads of gold. 


—WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 











Kelwood, a country 


home which is a 





repudiation of the decay of age 


Kelwood: an English Estate in Canada 


By W. Lacey Amy 








The remarkable country home 


points of exceptional interest. 


from 
bird’s eve maple. 
decay of age.’’ Overlooking the 
Ontario, ‘‘ Kelwood’’ is in every 
rarely found in Canada. 


basement to attic, and every 
suilt in 1863, 
y 








Twenty years were occupied in the selection 
of the lumber used in its construction, 


sense a fine 


described in this article has many 
walls two feet thick divide its rooms 
inch of its woodwork is solid oak or 
it still stands ‘‘a repudiation of the 
illage of Colborne, in the province of 


old English estate, such as is 














Frantic orators to the contrary it is 
not such a long step from the man with 
the hoe to the man with the estate. The 
coexistence of two conditions that 
<ound so discordant is largely a matter 
of ambition in these democratic days 
of home-spun opulence. The posses- 

sion of an estate is not a formidable aim, 
nor the dream of an uncontrolled brain 
4 in Canada. To his suburban lot the 
street-car landed proprietor hurries 
home at six o’clock, swallows his lunch 
from one hand while he changes his 
shoes with the other, and shoulders the 
immortal hoe to revel in the soil of his 









twenty-five foot lot—his soil. An hour 
earlier a fellow land-owner, more for- 
tunate in his half-acre and _ shorter 
hours, has tightened his belt for the solv- 
ing of the problems of garden and lawn 
and park in space confined past his am- 
bitions. Still earlier in the afternoon 
an auto has broken the speed laws in a 
cloud of dust to reach further out the 
estate of five or ten acres; and in white 
flannels the owner is giving directions 
to the landscape gardener and the shovel 
men, ever with the storied English e es- 
tate in his mind. 

But to Canada there is little oppor- 
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hidden in dead pine needles 


Unity for the broad estates that have 
maintained in England not only a 
beauty of landscape, but also a distinct 
class of independent gentlemen, honest 
to themselves, their dependents and 
their country, historic for the staunch 
integrity that is bred of centuries of 
proud dictatorship and dignity. The 
erowth of such an estate occupies too 
many years and demands too much 
ready money for Canada to have at- 
tained to that luxury in a general way. 
It is onlv when the native forest has 
been seized and trained before the hum 
of commerce and rush began its modi- 
fying assaults that this country has been 
able to mould a genuine old  squire’s 
home for the ambitious Canadian. And 
perhaps the only instance of that in 
Ontario, at least, exists to-day within 
ninety miles of Toronto. 
Kelwood is honored only in its own 
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district. But by age, by location, by its 
erand old trees and roadways it lays 
silent claim to wider distinction. For 
almost halfa century it has held watch 
over the village of Colborne. From the 
brow of a hundred-foot hill rising 
abruptly behind the village it looks out 
beyond the houses half hidden in the 
trees, over the flashing waters of Lake 
Ontario, and on a clear day away to the 
smoke of Rochester. And behind the 
house it hides its sixty acres of park and 
drive and pond, a fairyland of shadow 
and brightness, of grove and clearing, 
of woodland paths and graded drive- 
ways, of hill and hollow, of rustling 
hower and trickling spring. The forty 
acres of farmland complete the require- 
ments of the most ambitious squire. 
Far back in Canadian history when 
ihe taint of commerce was relieved by 
government grants of land and other 
favours, When the pioneer with faith to 
spend for the future was rewarded in the 
present, the grandfather of Joseph 
Keeler built three sawmills. The risk 
brought the gift of several thousand 
acres of land, covering the present sites 
of Colborne, Lakeport and Warkworth. 
Incidentally the slow-growing seed of 
Colborne was planted at that time. 
Joseph Keeler, the grandson, was a 
man of feelings and ambitions. One of 
these was to represent his district at 
Ottawa. In this he succeeded three 
times. Early in life he felt the spur of 
the estate ambition and commenced its 
fulfilment in his daily duties. At that 
time he was the master of Cat Hollow, 
now Lakeport, from which the ship- 
ments of the district in lumber and pro- 
duce were made. Quietly he made it a 
practice for twenty vears of selecting 
the best of the lumber that passed 
through his hands and storing it in his 
large storeroom, called the Marmora. 
In 1863 he commenced the structure 
that satisfied him for his life and will 
cratify a few more generations to come. 
In those days of few contractors, few- 
er brickyards, a man with ideas like 
Keeler’s had to possess the hands to 
back his brains; he must work out his 
own dreams. Keeler made his own 


bricks, which will stand a monument 
In walls that even fifty 


to his ability. 

















years afterwards stand solid he welded 
them together with lime burnt in a 
kiln, now fallen in grass-covered ruins. 
And inside he fitted the timber that had 
been drying for twenty years—drying 
so well that to-day not a crack breaks 
the surface. 

The house stands a repudiation of the 
decay of age. Its builder was twenty 
years ahead of his age in design, so 
that it is yet more modern in appear- 
ance than structures that, born since, 
are ready to pass away. When Keeler 
built he had in mind his descendants 
many generations of them. Walls two 
feet thick divide the rooms from base- 
ment to attic, making the cellar a for- 
midable dungeon, and of the upper 
stories a heart-rending waste of space. 
Between the walls a four inch air space 
tempers the extremes without. [Every 
inch of woodwork (there js enough of 
it to build half a dozen modern houses ) 
is solid oak or bird’s eye maple, the 
doors running nine feet up in rooms of 
thirteen feet ceiling. 

Hach of the sixteen rooms opens on 
hoth = stories into a cireular rotunda 
divided by a floor largely of glass. The 
floor of the lower is made up of one 
hundred shaped boards radiating out to 
make the complete circle from a point 
in the centre. One of Keeler’s succes- 
SOrs, possessing several traits more pro- 
minent than taste, has endeavored LO 
make these rotundas the showrooms 090i 
the house. In every space on the walls 
hetween the many doors has been paint- 
ed scenes that for imagination and ex- 
ecution would give pointers to the first 
love story of the boarding school girl. 
These paintings, covering the walls up 
the stairs. as well, are supposed to re 
present hunting and pastoral scenes. 
Wonderfully colored cattle, huge, frisky 
horses, fish that no line would bear, deer 
in beautiful poses—they’re all there, 
with embellishments none but that 
painter could have imagined. And to 
leave no doubt of his ability vO lm prove 
the original this later owner painted 
the hardwood floor of the lower rotun- 
da with its hundred pointed boards 
painted it, and in that useful kitchen 
color, grey. at that. He also added a 
verandah of the style of twenty years 
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very inch of woodwork is solid oak or bird’s 
eye maple. 


Ago, that frills-and-furbelows sivle, that 
POeS with Keeler’s effort about as well 
as a lace collar on the neck of Venus de 
Milo. 

Ih) everVv root a miassive marble 
erate, black or white, tells of the pro- 
vision for comfort. China closets, 
clothes closets, window and corner seats 
reveal the hand of a woman in the 
planning. The basement was built as 
the servants’ quarters, with kitchens, 
bake ovens, grates, dumb waiters, ven- 
tilators and closets. And that the duties 
of the squire weighed on Keeler is 
shown by the large west wing set apart 
as an immense ballroom. 

From the massive. handless, oak 
front door, with its iron knocker, 
through a two-story covered driveway 
one looks into the real dreamland of 
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the estate. Only ten yards north the 
park commences abruptly in stately 
pine trees. For a quarter of a mile it 
wanders in a dignified way to the crest 
ef a slope. In trees of smaller size it 
climbs down the hillside, jumps a well- 
graded driveway, and drops slowly away 
again to a rippling stream and the re- 
mains of a pond to which the muskrats 
took a disastrous fancy. <A tiny ribbon 
of water winds through evergreen trees 
that give way to nothing else until they 
reach the dam. And there still remains 
a spring bubbling up in an fron pipe. 
approached by a grass-covered road and 
a crude bridge. 

All through the sixty acres of trees 
veravel roads have been built, now hid- 
den a litthe with moss and years of 
dead pine needles. The driveway half 
way down the slope was intended for 
the main road from the back country 
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The remains of a dam. 
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A fairyland of woodland paths. 


to Lakeport. But unsentimental gov- 
crnment survevors interfered. The 
farmlands at the back of the park were 
selected for the site of Colborne. But 
with the Independence of things too 
stnall to train, that village walked away 
and planted itself on the lower levels 
| the other side of the hill. Unwit- 
tingly it took a stand where it would 
not break in on the quaintness of old- 
land Kelwood. 

A monied owner with taste and no 
reverence for those paintings, a little 
underbrushing in the parklands, a new 
dam indigestible for muskrats, a not- 
too-assidous regarding of the driveways, 
i servants’ staff to brighten the house, 
aun old English gardener with his hands 
ulitied—these are the needs to assure 
the integrity of the dreamland of Kel- 
wood as an estate fit for any squire. 











TALE ELEVEN : 


The Smoke Bellew Series 


The Town-Site of Tra-Lee 


By Jack London 


SMOKE and Shorty encountered each 
other, going in opposite directions, at 
the corner where stood the Elkhorn 
saloon. ‘The former’s face wore a 
pleased expression, and he was walk- 
ing briskly. Shorty, on the other 
hand, was slouching along in a depres- 
sed and indeterminate fashion. 

“Whither away?” Smoke challenged 
caily. 

“Danged if I know,’ came the dis- 
consolate answer. ‘Wisht I did. They 
ain’t nothin’ to take me anywhere. I’ve 
set two hours in the deadest game of 
draw——nothing excitin’, no hands, 
an’ broke even. Played a rubber of 
eribbage with Skiff Mitchell for the 
drinks, an’ now I’m that languid for 
somethin’ doin’ that I’m perambulatin’ 
ihe streets on the chance of seein a dog- 
fight, or a argument, or somethin’. Did 
vou close for the Myrtle?” 

“Sure. She’s ours. All tied up at 
Circle City and waiting for the ice to 
20 out.” 

The Myrtle was an old river steam- 
boat, which the little syndicate, head 
ed by Smoke, had been trying to buy 
as one of the necessary items in the 
draining of Surprise Lake. The pre 
parations for that huge work were com- 
plete, and, remained only the tedious 
waiting until the ice passed out and the 
river ran free. Then the Myrtle was to 
ply back and forth between Dawson 
ond the head of navigation on McQues- 
tion river, carrving supplies, machinery 
and laborers. From this point on the 
McQuestion, a trail had been blazed 
across the chaotic volcanic region to 
the lake. No more would man wander 


lost in the Loco Lands as Smoke had 
done on his first two expeditions. 

Shorty received the news that the 
Myrtle had been bought with a pro- 
found sigh. 

“That settles it. It’s the last thing. 
Now they ain’t nothin’ to do an’ nothin’ 
io think until the ice breaks, an’ doin’ 
nothin’ is the hardest kind of work I 
know. I’m plumb exhausted. An’ 
furthermore, Im sure tired of bein’ 
asked, ‘How’s eges this mornin, 
Shortv?’ You hear me, Smoke. I’m 
goin’ to pull my freight. What d’you 
sav? Let’s outfit a sled an’ hike up the 
Klondike. IT just got word they’s a run 
of caribou about two tnundred miles 
back, an’ thev’s talk that that 
section is stompin’ grounds of a tribe of 
white Indians. Nobody ain’t never 
seen ’em . 

“Then how do they know about 
them?” Smoke inquired. 

“Tm just tellin’ vou what I heard,” 
Shorty answered in a grieved voice. 
“Which ain’t the point I’m drivin’ at. 
I’m sure pinin’ away in this here burg 
of unburied dead, an’ if I don’t do 
something danged quick Ill be turnin’ 
up my toes an’ cashin’ in. I’m that 
soft an’ effete right now that I’ve losi 
my taste for beans, an bacon. Come 
on. Let’s hike. We can sashay up to 
the Rockies an’ back in four or five 
weeks.’ 

“T’ve got something better on hand.” 
Smoke answered. ‘“That’s why I was 
looking for vou. Come on along-” 

“Now?” 

“Sure.” 

“Where to?” 


besides, 
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“Across the river to make a call on 
old Dwight Sanderson.” 

‘Never heard of him,” Shorty said 
dejectedly. “An’ never heard of no 
one livin’ across the river anyway. 
What’s he want to live for there? Ain’t 
he got no sense?” 

“Tle’s got something to sell,’? Smoke 
laughed. 

“Dogs? A gold mine? 
Rtubber boots?” 


Tobacco? 


Smoke shook his head to each ques- 
tion. “Come on along and find out, 
because I’m going to buy it off of him 
on a spec, and if you want you can 
come in half.” 

“Don't tell me it’s eggs!” 


oO Shorty 
cried, his face twisted imto 


al expres- 
sion of facetious and sareastic alarm. 

“Come on along,’ Smoke told him. 
“And Vl give vou ten guesses while 
we re crossing the ice.” 


They dipped down the high bank at 
ihe foot of the street, and came out 
pon the ice-covered Yukon. Three- 
quarters of a mile away, directly oppo- 
site. the other bank of the stream up- 
rose In precipitous bluffs hundreds of 
feet in height. Toward these bluffs, 
winding and twisting in and out among 
broken and up-thrown blocks of ice, 
ran a slightly traveled trail. Jt was 
patent that no one had been over it 
since the last snowfall of the week be- 
fore. Shorty trudged at his partner’s 
heels, beguiling the time with guesses 
at what Dwight Sanderson had to sell. 

“Reindeer? Copper-mine or 
briekvard? that’s one guess 
Bear-skins, or anv kind of skins? 
Lottery tickets? A potato ranch?” 

“Getting near it.’ Smoke encourag- 
ed. “And better than that.” 

“Two private ranches? 
factory ? A moss farm?” 

“That’s not so bad, Shorty. It’s not 
a thousand miles away.” 

“A quarry?” 

“That’s as near as the moss farm and 
the potato ranch.” 

“TTlold on. Let me think. I got one 
euess comin.’ ” 

“Sav, Smoke. 


A cheese 


T ain’t goin’ to use 


that last guess. When this thing you’re 
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buyin’ sounds like a potato ranch, a 
moss farm, an’ a stone quarry, | quit. 
An’ I don’t go in on the deal till I see 
it an’ size it up. What is it?” 

“Well, you’ll see the cards on the 
iable soon enough. Cast your eyes up 
there. See the smoke from that cab- 
in? That’s where Dwight Sanderson 
lives. He’s holding down a townsite 
location. 

“What else is he holdin down?” 

“That’s all,’ Smoke laughed. ‘“Ex- 
cept rheumatism. I hear he’s been suf- 
fering from it.” 

“Say,”’? Shorty’s hand flashed out 
and with an abrupt shoulder-grip 
brought his comrade to a halt.” You 
ain’t tellin’ me you’re buyin’ a town- 
site at this fallin’-off place?” 

“That’s your tenth guess, and you 
win. Come on.” 

“But wait a moment,” Shorty plead- 
ed. “Look at  it-————nothin’ but 
bluffs an’ slides, all up-and-down. 
Where could the town stand?” 

“Search me.” 

“Then you ain’t 
town?” 

“But Dwight Sanderson’s selling it 
for a town.’ Smoke baffled. ‘Come on. 
We've got to climb this slide.” 

The slide was steep, and a narrow 
trail zigzagged up it in a formidable 
Jacob’s Ladder. Shorty moaned and 
4roaned over the sharp corners and the 
steep pitches. 

“Think of a town-site here. They 
ain’t a flat space big enough for a pos- 
tage stamp. An’ it’s the wrong side of 
the river. <All the freightin’ goes the 
other way. Look at Dawson there. 
Room to spread for forty thousand 
more people. Sav, Smoke. You're a 
meat-eater. I know that. An’ I know 
vou ain’t buyin’ it for a town. Then 
what in hell are vou buyin’ it for? 
“To sell, of course.” 

“But other folks ain’t as crazy as 
old man Sanderson an’ you.” 

“Mavbe not in the same way, 
Shorty. Now. I’m going to take this 
town-site, break it up in parcels, and 
sell it to a lot of the same people who 
live over in Dawson.” 


buyin’ it for a 
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“Huh! All Dawson’s still laughin’ at 
you an’ me an’ them eggs. You want 
to make ’em laugh some more, hey?” 

‘“T certainly do.” 

“But it ’s too danged expensive, 
Smoke. I helped you to make ’em 
laugh on the eggs, an’ my share of the 
laugh cost me something like nine 
thousan’ dollars.” 

“All right. You don’t have to come 
in on this. The profits will be all mine, 
but you’ve got to help me just the 
same. 

“Oh, Vl help all right. An’ they 
can laugh at me some more. But nary 
a ounce do | drop this time. What’s 
old Sanderson holdin’ it at? A couple 
of hundred?” 

“Ten thousand. I ought to get it for 
five.” 

“Wisht T was a minister,” Shorty 
breathed fervently. 

“What for?” 

“So T could preach the gosh-dangdest, 
eloquentest sermon on a text you may 
have hearn—to wit: a fool an’ his 
money.” 

“Come in,” they heard Dwight Sand- 
erson yell irritably, when thev knocked 
at his door, and they entered to find 
him squatted by a stone fireplace and 
pounding coffee wrapped in a piece of 
fiour-sacking. It was very evident, first, 
that he was cookiwg a meal, and, next, 
that he resented their inopportune ar- 
rival. As he glowered up at them, it 
could be seen that he was marvelously 
hirsuted. Of his face only his nose, 
large and hipped, and his eves, beady 
and black. were visible. Hair sprouted 
from him. It scraggled about his ears 
and hid his collar, while a tangled mop 
fell down the forehead to meet the 
bushv evebrows. The beard, iron gray 
and dirtv, began directly under the eyes 
and fell to his waist in a bush almost 
as Ceep and broad as it was long. The 
hack of every finger was a smail mat of 
hair. while the wrists advertised how 
junele-matted must be the forearms. 

“What d’ve want?” he demanded 
harshly, emptving the pounded coffee 
into the coffee pot that stood on the 
coals near the front of the fireplace. 
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“To talk business,”’ Smoke answered, 


‘Of we ean sit down while we do it.” 


“Sit down, then,” was the ungracious 
reply. ‘‘Nobody’s hinderin’ you.” 

Smoke and Shorty settled themselves 
on a couple of uncomfortable hand- 
hewn benches near the table. 

“You’ve a town-site located here, I 
understand,’ Smoke began. ‘“‘What do 
vou want for it?” 

“Ten thousand dollars,” came the an- 
swer. “And now that I’ve told you, 
vou ean laugh, damn you, and go your 
Way. There’s the door. Good-bye.” 

“But IT don’t want to laugh. I know 
plenty of funnier things to do than to 
climb up this cliff of yours. T want to 
huy vour town-site.” 

“You do,eh? Well, ’'m glad to hear 
Sanderson came over and sat 
down facing his visitors, his hands rest- 
ing on the table and his eyes cocking 
apprehensively toward the coffee pot. 
“T’ve told vou my price, and I ain’t 
ashamed to tell you again—ten thou- 
sand And vou ean laugh or buy, it’s 
all one to me.” 

To show his indifference, he drum- 
med with his knobbv knuckles on the 
table and stared at the coffee pot. A 
minute later he began to hum a mon- 
otonous. “Tra-la-loo, tra-la-lee, tra-la- 
lee. tra-la-loo.” 


sense.’ 


“Gee!” Shorty murmured in an aside 
to his partner. “This ain’t talkin’ bust- 
ness, It’s sure take-it-or-leave-it freeze- 
out.” He hummed and hawed and 
cleared his throat. “Say, old sport, 
what in Sam Hill did you want to lo- 
cate a town-site here for?” 

“For the same reason vou want to 
buy it right now,” the man retorted. 

“Who? Me?” Shorty’s tones were 
sadly indignant. ‘Not on your life. 
It’s mv friend here that’s hankerin’ to 
buy. He can’t sleep nights thinkin’ of 
this here town-site of vourn. He’s a 
collector, that’s what he is, an’ he’s 
queer in the garret, which is the way 
with collectors. He just craves town- 
sites, an’ he wants yourn for his collec- 
tion. I’m along to see he don’t do him- 
self no hurt. But he ain’t real danger- 


ous, take it from me.” 
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“Shut up, Shorty,” Smoke reproved. 
“Who’s buying this town-site anyway? 
Now look here, Mr. Sanderson. This 
town-site isn’t worth ten thousand. If 
1t was worth that much it would be 
worth a hundred thousand just as easi- 
ly. If it isn’t worth a hundred thou- 
sand—and you know it isn’t—then it 
isn’t worth ten cents.” 

The hairy man drummed with his 
knuckles and hummed, “Tra-la-loo, tra- 
la-lee.”’ 

“Well, spit it out —what’s eatin’ 
you.” Shorty cried impatiently. 

“1 know who you are,’ Sanderson 
said, addressing himself to Smoke. 
“You've got money and mines. You’re 
a keen one. You trimmed the Dawson 
gamblers. Anything vou touch makes 
money. Now folks may think you lost 
on them eggs, but I know better——” 

“Took here, old sport,” Shorty broke 
in With ominous solemnity. “I didn’t 
hike across the ice an’ climb this here 
sky-scraper of yourn to hear insinua- 
tions about eggs. D’ve get that? Pm 
mild an’ peaceable as dressed lamb an’ 
veal chops; but if thev’s any one thing 
(hat’ll turn me into a velpin’ wild wolf 
that’s got hydrophoby from a skunk, 
that one thing is eges. You'll sure just 
kindly keep eggs outa the conve <ation, 
if you don’t want you an’ your town- 
site roughhoused off the scenery. Just 
keep to the business in hand, that’s 
all.” 

The hairy man drummed and hum- 
med till the coffee pot boiled over. Set- 
tling it with a part cup of cold water, 
and placing it to one side of the warm 
hearth, he resumed his seat. 

“Tlow much will you offer?” he ask- 
ed of Smoke. 

“Five thousand.” 

Shorty groaned. 

Again came an interval of drumming 
and of tra-loo-ing and tra-lee-ing. 


“Vou ain’t no fool.’ Sanderson an- 


nounced to Smoke. ‘‘You said if it 
wasn’t worth a hundred thousand it 
wasn’t worth ten cents. Yet vou offer 
five thousand for it. Then it is worth 
a hundred thousand. I raise my price 
to twenty thousand.” 
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“You can’t make twenty cents out of 
it,’ Smoke replied he: atedly. “Not if 
you stayed here till you rot.’ 

* “T’l] make it out of you.’ 

“No you won't.” 

“Then I reckon Ill stay an’ rot,” 
Sanderson answered with an air of 
finality. 

He took no further notice of his 
guests, and went about his culinary 
tasks as if he were alone. When he 
had warmed over a pot of beans and a 
slab of sour-dough bread, he set the 
iable for one and proc eeded to eat, the 
fringe of his long beard blobbing into 
the beans on occasion. 


“No, thank you,” Shorty murmured. 
“We ain’t a bit hungry. We Just et 
before we come.” 

“Tet’s see your papers,” Smoke said 
at last. 

Sanderson fumbled under the head 
of his bunk and tossed out a package 
of documents. 

“Ti’s all tight and right,” he said. 
“hat long one there, with the big seals, 
come all the way from Ottawa. Nothing 
territorial about that. The national 
Canadian government cinches me in 
ihe possession of this town-site.” 

“TIow many lots vou sold in the two 
vears you’ve had it?” Shorty queried. 

“None of your business,” the hairy 
ene answered dourly.. “There ain’t no 
law against a man living alone on his 
town-site if he wants to.” 

“T’]] give you five thousand,” Smoke 
sald, 

Sanderson shook his head and blob- 
bed his beard in the bean-plate. 

“T don’t know which is the craziest,” 
Shorty lamented. ‘Come outside a 
minute, Smoke. I want to whisper to 
you.” 

Reluctantly, Smoke yielded to his 
partners persuasions. 

“Ain’t it never entered vour head,” 
Shorty said, as they stood in the snow 
cutside the door, “that they’s miles an’ 
miles of cliffs on both sides this fool 
town-site that don’t belong to nobody 
an’ that you can have for the locatin’ 
and stakin’?” 

“They won’t do,” Smoke answered, 
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“Why won’t they?” 

“Tt makes you wonder, with all those 
miles and miles, why I’m buying this 
particular spot, doesn’t it?” 

“It sure does,’ Shorty 
phatically. 

“And thats the very point,” Smoke 
went on triumphantly. “If it makes 
vou wonder, it will make others won- 
der. And when they wonder they’ll 
come a-running. By your own wonder- 
ing you prove it’s sound psychology. 
Now, Shorty, listen to me; I’m going 
to hand Dawson a package that will 
knock the spots out of the egg-laugh. 
(ome on inside.” 

“TTello,” said Sanderson, as they re- 
entered. “TI thought I’d seen the last 
of you.” 

“Now what 
Smoke asked. 

“Twe nty thousand.” 

“Tll give you ten thousand.” 

“All right, I’ll sell at that figure. It’s 
all I wanted in the first place. When 
will vou pay the dust over?” 

“To-morrow, at the North-West 
Bank. But there are two other things 
I want besides for that ten thousand. 
It) the first place, when you receive your 


agreed em- 


is your lowest figure?” 


money vou pull down the river to 
lortvy Mile and stay there the rest. of 
the winter.” 


What else?” 
pav you twenty-five 
and you rebate me fifteen of 


“That’s easy. 

“Tm going to 
thousand, 
z.” 

“T’m agreeable, Sanderson turned 
to Shortv. “Folks said I was a fool 
when I come over here an’ town-sited,” 
he jeered. “Well, I’m a ten-thousand- 
dollar fool, ain’t T.-?” 

‘The Klondike’s sure full of fools,” 
was all Shorty could retort, “an’ when 
thev’s so many of ’em some has to be 


lucky, don’t they?” 
II 
Next morning the legal transfer of 


Dwight Sanderson’s town-site was made 

“henceforth to be known as the town- 
site of Tra-Lee.”’ Smoke incorporated in 
the deed. Also, at the North-West 
twenty-five thousand of Smoke’s 


Bank, 
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yvold was weighed out by the cashier, 


while half a” dozen casual” onlookers 
noted the weighing, the amount and 
the recipient. 


In a mining camp all men are 
suspicious. Any untoward act of any 
man is likely to be the cue to a ‘secret 
gold-strike, whether the untoward act 
be no more than a hunting trip for 
moose or a stroll after dark to observe 
the aurora borealis. And when it be- 
came known that so prominent a figure 
as Smoke Bellew had paid twenty-five 
thousand dollars to old Dwight Sander- 
son, Dawson wanted to know what he 
had paid it for. What had Dwight 
Sanderson, starving on his abandoned 
town-site, ever owned that wasxworth 
twenty-five thousand? In lieu of an 
answer, Dawson was justified in keep- 
ing Smoke in feverish contemplation. 
Gold from the grass-roots was the 
camp’s history, and what else than gold 
from the grass-roots could have netted 
old Sanderson so generous a sum? 

By mid-afternoon it 
knowledge that several 
had made up light stampeding. packs 
and cached them in the convenient 
saloons along Main Street. Wherever 
Smoke moved, he was the observed of 
many eyes. And as proof that he was 
taken seriously, not one man of the 
many of his acquaintance had the ef- 
frontery to as sk him about his dea! vith 
Dwight Sanderson. On the other hand, 


was common 
score of “men 


ie one mentioned eggs to Smoke. 
Shorty was under similar surveillance 


and delicacy of friendliness. 


“Makes me feel like I’d killed some- 


body, or had smallpox, the way they 
watch me an’ seem afraid to speak,” 
Shorty confessed, when he chanced to 


meet Smoke in front of the Elkhorn. 
“Took at Bill Saltman there acr>-t the 
way—Just dyin’ to look, an’ keepin’ his 
down the street all the time. 
Wouldn’t think he knowed you an’ ine 
existed, to look at him. But I bet you 
the drinks, Smoke, if vou an’ me {flop 
around the corner quick like we was 
eoin’ somewheres, an’ then turn back 
from around the next corner, that we 
run into him a-hikin’ hell-bent.” 


eves 
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They tried the trick, and, doubling 
back around the second corner, enecoun- 
tered Saltman swinging a long trail- 
stride in pursuit. 


“Hello, Bill,’ Smoke _ greeted. 
“Which way?” 

“Hello — just a-strollin’,’ Saltman 
answered, “just a-strollin’. Weather’s 


fine, ain’t it?” 

“Huh!” Shorty jeered. “If you call 
that strollin’, what might you walk real 
fast at?” 

When Shorty fed the dogs that even- 
ing, he was keenly conscious that from 
the encircling darkness a dozen pairs 
of eyes were boring in upon him. And 
when he stick-tied the dogs, instead of 
letting them forage free through the 
night, he knew that he had admuinis- 
tered another jolt to the nervousness of 
Dawson. 

According to program, Smoke ate 
supper down town and then proceeded 
to enjoy himself. Wherever he appear- 
ed, he was the center of interest, and 
he purposely made the rounds. Sa- 
loons filled up after his entrance, and 
emptied following upon his departure. 
If he bought a stack of chips at a sleepy 
roulette table, inside five minutes a 
dozen players were around him. He 
avenged himself, in a small way, on 
Lucille Arral, by getting up and saun- 
tering out of the Opera House just as 
she came on to sing her most popular 
song. In three minutes two-thirds of 
her audience had vanished after him. 

At one in the morning he walked 
along an unusually populous Main 
Street and took the turning that led up 
the hill to his cabin. And when he 
paused in the ascent, he could hear be- 
hind him the crunch of moccasins on 
the snow. 

For an hour the cabin was in dark- 
ness, then he lighted a candle, and, 
after a delay sufficient for a man to 
dress in, he and Shorty opened the door 
and began harnessing the dogs. As the 


light from the cabin flared out upon 
them and their work, a soft whistle 
went up from not far away. This whis- 
tle was repeated down the hill. 
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“Listen to it,’ Smoke chuckled. 
‘'They’ve relayed on us and are passing 
the word down to town. Ill bet you 
there are forty men right now rolling 
out of their blankets and climbing into 
their pants.” 

“Ain’t folks fools,” Shorty giggled 
back. “Say, Smoke, they ain’t nothin’ 
in hard graft. A geezer that’d work 
with his hands these days is a—well, a 
geezer. The world’s sure bustin’ full 
an’ dribblin’ over the edges with fools 
a-honin’ to be separated from their 
dust. An’ before we start down the hill 
| want to announce, if you’re still agree- 
able, that I come in half on this deal.” 

The sled was lightly loaded with a 
sleeping and grub outfit. A small coil 
of steel cable protruded inconspicuously 
from underneath a grub sack, while a 
crowbar lay half-hidden along the bot- 
tom of the sled next to the lashings. 

Shorty fondled the cable with a swift 
passing mitten, and gave a last affec- 
tionate touch to the crowbar. 

“Tluh!” he whispered. ‘“I’d sure do 
some tall thinkin’ myself if IT seen them 
objects on a sled on a dark night.” 

They drove the dogs down the hiil 
with cautious silence, and when, emerg- 
ed on the flat, they turned the team 
north along Main Street toward the 
sawmill and directly away from the 
business part of the town, they observed 
even greater caution. They had seen 
no one, yet when this change of direc- 
tion was initiated, out of the dim starlit 
darkness behind arose a whistle. Past 
the sawmill and the hospital, at lively 
speed, they went for a quarter of a mile. 
Then they turned about and headed 
hack over the ground they had just cov- 
ered. At the end of the first hundred 
yards they barely missed colliding with 
five men racing along at a quick dog- 
trot. All were slightly stooped to the 
weight of stampeding packs. One of 
them stopped Smoke’s lead-dog, and the 
rest clustered around. 

“Seen a sled goin’ the other way?” 
was asked. 

“Nope,” “Ts that 
you, Bill?” 

“Well, I’ll be damned,” Bill Saltman 
c 





Smoke answered. 
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ciaculated in honest surprise. “If it 
ain’t Smoke!” 

“What are you doing out this time 
of night?” Smoke inquired. “Stroll- 
ing?” 

Before Bill Saltman could make re- 
ply, two running men joined the group. 
‘These were followed by several more, 
while the crunch of feet on the snow 
heralded the imminent arrival of many 
others. 

“Who are your friends?” Smoke ask- 
ed. ‘Where’s the stampede?” 

Saltman, lighting his pipe, which 1t 
was impossible for him to enjoy with 
lungs panting from the run, did not 
reply. The ruse of the match was too 
obviously for the purpose of seeing the 
sled to be misunderstood, and Smoke 
noted every pair of eyes focus on the 
coil of cable and the crowbar. Then 
the match went out. 

“Just heard a rumor, that’s all, just 
a rumor,” Saltman mumbled with pon- 
dlerous secretiveness. 

“You might let Shorty and me in on 
it,’ Smoke urged. 

Somebody snickered sarcastically in 
the background. 
“Where are 

demanded. 

“And who are you?” Sinoke counter- 
ed. “Committee of safety?” 

“Just interested, just interested,” 
Saltman said. 

“You bet your sweet life we’re inter- 
ested,” another voice spoke up out of 
the darkness. 

“Say,” Shorty put in, “T 
who’s feelin’ the foolishest?” 

Everybody laughed nervously. 

“Come on, Shorty; we'll be getting 
along,’ Smoke said, mushing the dogs. 

The crowd formed in behind and fol- 
lowed. 

“Say, ain’t you all made a mistake?” 
Shorty gibed. “When we met you you 
was goin’, an’ now you’re comin’ with- 
out bein’ anywheres. Lost your tag?” 

“You go to hell,’ was Saltman’s 


you bound?” Saltman 


wonder 


courtesy. ‘‘We go an’ come Just as we 
damn feel like. We don’t travel with 
tags.” 


And the sled, with Smoke in the lead 
und Shorty at the pole, went on down 
Main Street escorted by three score 
men, each of whom, on his back, bore 
i. stampeding pack. It was three in the 
1orning, and only the all-night round- 
ers saw the procession and were able to 
tell Dawson about it next day. 

Half an hour later, the hill was 
climbed and the dogs unharnessed at 
the cabin door, the sixty stampeders 
erlmly attendant. 

“Good night, fellows,” 
as he closed the door. 

In five minutes the candle was put 
out, but before half an hour had passed 
Smoke and Shorty emerged softly, and 
without light began harnessing the 
dogs. 

“Hello, Smoke,” Saltman said, step- 
ping near enough for them to see the 
loom of his form. 

“Can’t shake you, Bill, I see,” Smoke 
replied cheerfully. “Where’s your 
friends?” 

“Gone to have a drink. ‘They left 
me to keep an eye on you, and keep it 
I will. What’s in the wind anyway, 
Smoke? You can’t shake us, so you 
might as well let us in. We’re all your 
friends. You know that.” 

“There are times when you can let 
vour friends in,’ Smoke evaded, “and 
times when you can’t. And, Bill, this 
is one of the times when we can’t. 
You’d better go to bed. Good night.” 

“Ain’t going to be no good night, 
Smoke. You don’t know us. We're 
woodticks. We stick.” 

Smoke sighed. ‘Well, Bill, if you 
will have your will, I guess you’ll have 
io have it. Come on, Shorty, we can’t 
fool around any longer.” 

Saltman emitied a shrill whistle as 
the sled started, and swung in behind. 
Irom down the hill and across the flat 
came the answering whistles of the re- 
lays. Shorty was at the gee-pole, and 
Smoke and Saltman walked side by 
side, ; 

“Look here, Bill,” Smoke said. “T’ll 
make you a proposition. Do you want 
to come in alone on this?” 

Saltman did not hesitate. 


Smoke called, 


MacLean’ 
“An’ throw the gang down? No, sir. 
We'll all come in.” 

“You first, then,” Smoke exclaimed, 
lurching into a clinch and tripping the 
other into the deep snow beside the 
trail. 


Shorty hawed the dogs and swung 
the team to the south on the trail that 
led among the scattered cabins on the 
rolling slopes to the rear of Dawson. 
Smoke and Saltman, locked together, 
relled in the snow. Smoke considered 
himself in gilt-edge condition, but Salt- 
man outweighed him by fifty pounds of 
clean, trail-hardened muscle and repeat- 
edly mastered him. Time and time 
again he got Smoke on his back, and 
Smoke lay complacently and rested. 
But each time Saltman attempted to 
get off of him and get away, Smoke 
reached out a detaining, tripping hand 
that brought about a new clinch and 
wrestle. 

“You can go some,” Saltman 
acknowledged, panting, at the end of 
ten minutes, as he sat astride Smoke’s 
chest. “But I down you every time.” 

“And I hold you every time,”’ Smoke 
panted back. “That’s what I’m here 
for, just to hold you. Where do you 
think Shorty’s getting to all this time?” 

Saltman made a wild effort to get 
clear, and all but succeeded. Smoke 
gripped his ankle and threw him in a 
headlong tumble. From down the hill 
came anxious questioning whistles. 
Saltman sat up and whistled a shrill 
answer, and was grappled by Smoke, 
who rolled him face upward and sat 
astride his chest, his knees resting on 
Saltman’s biceps, his hands on Salt- 
man’s shoulders and holding him down. 
And in this position the stampeders 
found them. Smoke laughed and got 
up. 
“Well, good night, fellows,” he said, 
and started down the hill, with sixty 
exasperated and grimly determined 
stampeders at his heels. 

He turned north, past the sawmill 
and the hospital, and took the river 
trail along the precipitous bluffs at the 
hase of Moosehide Mountain. Circling 
the Indian village, he held on to the 
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mouth of Moose Creek, then turned and 
faced his pursuers. 

“You make me tired,” he said, with 
a good imitation of a snarl. 

“Hope we ain’t a-forcin’ you,” Salt- 
man murmured politely. 

“Oh, no, not at all,” Smoke snarled 
with an even better imitation, as he 
passed among them on the back-trail to 
Dawson. Twice he attempted to cross 
the trailless ice-jams of the river, still 
resolutely followed, and both times he 
gave up and returned to the Dawson 
shore. Straight down Main Street he 
trudged, crossing the ice of Klondike 
tiver to Klondike City and again re- 
tracing to Dawson. At eight o’clock, as 
eray began to show, he led his weary 
gang to Slavovitch’s restaurant, where 
tables were at a premium for breakfast. 

“Good night, fellows,” he said, as he 
paid his reckoning. 

And again he said good night, as he 
took the climb of the hill. In the clear 
light of day they did not follow him, 
contenting themselves with watching 
him up the hill to his eabin. 


III 


l‘or two days Smoke lingered about 
iown, continually under vigilant. es- 
plonage. Shorty, with the sled and 
dogs, had disappeared. Neither travel- 
ers up and down the Yukon, nor from 
Bonanza, Eldorado or the Klondike, 
had seen him. Remained only Smoke, 
who, soon or late, was certain to try to 
connect with his missing partner; and 
upon Smoke everybody’s attention was 
centered. On the second night he did 
not leave his cabin, putting out the 
lamp at nine in the evening and setting 
the alarm for two next morning. The 
watch outside heard the alarm go off, 
so that when, half an hour later, he 
emerged from the cabin, he found wait- 
ing him a band, not of sixty men, but 
of at least three hundred. A flaming 
aurora borealis lighted the scene, and 
thus hugelv escorted, he walked down 
to town and entered the Elkhorn. The 
place was immediately packed and jam- 
med by an anxious and irritated multi- 
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tude that bought drinks and for four 
weary hours watched Smoke play erib- 
bage with his old friend Breck. Short- 
ly after six in the morning, with an 
expression on his face of commingled 
hatred and gloom, seeing no one, recog- 
nizing no one, Smoke left the Elkhorn 
and went up Main Street, behind him 
the three hundred, formed i in disorderly 
ranks, chanting “Hay-foot! Straw- foot! 
—Hep !—Hep!—Hep!” 

“Good night, fellows,’ he said bit- 
terly, at the edge of the Yukon bank 
where the winter trail dipped down. 
I’m going to get breakfast and go to 


bed.” 


The three hundred shouted that thev 
were with him, and followed him out 
upon the frozen river on the direct path 
he tovk for Tra-Lee. At seven in the 
morning he led his stampeding cohort 
up the zig-zag trail, across the face of 
the slide, that led to Dwight Sandet- 
cabin. The light of a candle 
showed through the parchment-paper 
window, and smoke curled from the 
chimney. Shorty threw open the door. 

“Come on in, Smoke,” he greeted. 
“Breakfast’s ready. Who-all are you 
friends?” 

Smoke turned on the threshold. 
“Well, good night, you fellows. Hope 
you enjoyed your passiar?” 

“Tlold on a moment, Smoke,” Bill 
Saltman eried, his voice keen with dis- 
appointment. “Want to talk with you 
a moment.” | 

“Fire away,” 
lally. 

“What'd you pav old Sanderson 
twenty-five thousan’ for? Will vou an- 
swer that?” 

“Bill, you give me a pain,” was 
Smoke’s reply. “T came over here for 
a country residence, so to say, and here 
are you and a gang trying to cross-ex- 
amine me when I’m looking for peace 
an’ quietness and breakfast. What’s a 
country residence good for, except for 
peace and quietness?” 

“You ain’t answered the question.” 
Bill Saltman came back with rigid 
logie. | 

“And I’m not 


) 
son s 


Smoke answered gen- 


Bill. 


roing to, 


That 


affair is peculiarly a personal affair be- 


tween Dwight Sanderson and me. Any 
other questions?” 
“How about that crowbar an’ steel 


cable then, what you had on your sled 
the other night?” 

“Tt’s none of your blessed and ruddy 
business, Bill. Though if Shorty wants 
to tell you, he can.” 

“Sure” Shorty cried, springing eager- 
ly into the breach. His mouth opened, 
then he faltered and turned to his part- 
ner. “Smoke, confidentially, just be- 
tween you an’ me, I don’t think it is 
any of their darn business. Come on 
in. The life’s gettin’ boiled outa that 
coffee.” 

The door closed, and the three hun- 


dred sagged into forlorn and grumbling 
oToups. 
“Say, Saltman,” one man said. “T 


thought you was goin’ to lead us to it.” 

“Not on your life,” Saltman answer- 
ed crustily. “TI said Smoke would lead 
us to it.” 

“An’ this is it?” 

“You know as much about it as me, 
an’ we all know Smoke’s got something 
salted down somewheres. Or else for 
what did he pay Sanderson the twenty- 
five thousand? Not for this mangy 
town-site. that’s sure an’ certain.” 

A chorus of cries affirmed Saltman’s 
judgement. 

“Well, what are we going to do now?” 
come one queried dolefully. 

“Me for one for breakfast,” Wild 
Water Charley said cheerfully. “You 
led us up a blind alley this time, Bill.” 

“T tell vou TIT didn’t,” Saltman ob- 


tected. “Smoke led us. An’ just the 
same, what about them twenty-five 
thousand ?” 


IV 


At half-past eight. when daylight 
had grown strong, Shorty opened the 
door and peered out. 

“Shucks,” he exclaimed. “They-all’s 
hiked hack to Dawson. I thought they 
Was goin’ to camp here.” 

“Don’t worry; they’ll come sneaking 
hack.” Smoke reassured him. “Tf I 
don’t miss my guess you'll see half 
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Dawson over here before we’re done 
with it. Now jump in and lend me a 
hand. We’ve got work to do.” 

“Aw, for heaven’s sake put me on,” 
Shorty complained, when, at the end of 
an hour, he surveyed the result of their 
toil—a windlass in the corner of the 
cabin, with an endless rope that ran 
around double log-rollers. 

Smoke turned it with a minimum of 
effort, and the rope slipped and creaked. 

“Now Shorty, vou go outside and tell 
me what it sounds like.” 


Shorty, listening at the closed door, 
heard all the sounds of a windlass hoist- 
ing a load, and caught himself uncon- 
sciously attempting to estimate the 
depth of shaft out of which this load 
was being hoisted. Next came a lapse, 
and in his mind’s eye he saw the bucket 
swinging short to the windlass. Then 
he heard the quick lower-away and the 
dull sound as of the bucket coming to 
abrupt rest on the edge of the shaft. 
He threw open the door, beaming. 

“T got you,” he cried. “TI almost fell 
for it myself. What next?” 


The next one was the dragging into 
the cabin of a dozen sled loads of rock. 
And through an exceedingly busy day 
there were many other nexts. 


“Now you run the dogs over to Daw- 
son this evening,’ Smoke instructed, 
when supper was finished. ‘‘Leave them 
with Breck. He’ll take care of them. 
They’ll be watching what you do, so 
eet Breck to go to the A. C. Company 
and buy up all the blasting powder— 
there’s only several hundred pounds in 
stock. And have Breck order half a 
dozen hard-rock drills from the black- 
smith. Breck’s a quartz man, and he’ll 
give the blacksmith a rough idea of 
what he wants made. And give Breck 
these location descriptions, so that he 
ean record them at the Gold Commis- 
sioner’s to-morrow. And finally, at ten 
o’clock, you be on Main Street listen- 
ing. Mind you, I don’t want them to 
be too loud. Dawson must just hear 
them and no more than hear them. [ll 
let off three, of different quantities, and 
you note which is more nearly the right 
thing.” 





At ten that night, Shorty, strolling 
down Main Street, aware of many curi- 
ous eyes, his ears keyed tensely, heard 
a very faint and distant explosion. 
'hirty seconds later there was a second, 
sufficiently loud to attract the attention 
of others on the street. Then came a 
third, so violent that it rattled the win- 
dows and brought the inhabitants into 
the street. 


“Shook ’em up beautiful,’ Shorty 
proclaimed breathlessly, an hour after- 
ward, when he arrived at the cabin on 
Tra-Lee. He gripped Smoke’s hand. 
“You should a-saw ’em. Ever kick 
over a ant-hole? Dawson’s just like 
that. Main Street was crawlin’ an’ 
hummin’ when I pulled my freight. 
You won’t see Tra-Lee to-morrow for 
folks. An’ if they aint’ some a-sneak- 
in’ acrost right now I don’t know min- 
in’ nature, that’s all.” 

Smoke grinned, stepped to the fake 
windlass, and gave it a couple of creak- 
ing turns. Shorty pulled out the moss- 
chinking from between the logs so as 
to make peep-holes on every side of the 
cabin. Then he blew out the candle. 

“Now,” he whispered at the end of 
half an hour. 


Smoke turned the windlass slowly, 
paused after several minutes, caught up 
a galvanized bucket filled with earth 
and struck it with slide and scrape and 
erind against the heap of rocks they 
had hauled in. Then he lighted a cig- 
arette, shielding the flame of the match 
in his hands. 

“They’s three of ’em,” Shorty whis- 
pered. “You oughta saw ’em. Say, 
when you made that bucket-dump noise 
they was fair quiverin’. They’s one at 
the window now tryin’ to peek in.” 

Smoke glowed his cigarette, and 
elanced at his watch. 

“We've got to do this thing regular- 
lv,” he breathed. “We'll haul up a 
bucket every fifteen minutes. And in 
the meantime .. .” 

Through triple thicknesses of sack- 
ing, he struck a cold-chisel on the face 
of a rock. 

“Beautiful, beautiful,” Shorty moan- 
ed with delight. He crept over noise- 
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lessly from the peep-hole. ‘“They’ve 
rot their heads together, an’ T ean ql- 


most see ’em talkin’.” 
And from then until four in the 
morning, at fifteen-minute intervals, 


ihe seeming of a bucket was hoisted on 
the windlass that creaked and ran 
around on itself and hoisted nothing. 
Then their visitors departed, and 
Smoke and Shorty went to bed. 

After daylight, Shorty examined the 
raoccasin marks. 

“Bio Bill Saltman was one of them.” 
he concluded. “ook at the size of it!” 

Smoke looked out over the river. 
“(Cet ready for visitors. There are two 
crossing the ice now.” 


“TTuh! Wait till Breck files that 
string of claims at nine o’clock. 
There’ll be two thousand = crossing 
aver.” 

“And every mother’s son of them 


vammering ‘Mother Lode,’” Smoke 
laughed. “The source of Klondike 
nlacers found at last.’ ” 

Shorty, who had clambered to the top 
of a steep shoulder of rock, gazed with 
eye of a connoisseur at the strip they 
had staked, fifteen hundred feet wide, 
which began at the river’s edge, ran up 
the slide, on and up the deep ravine to 
the mountain top, and which, as he well 
knew, ran on down the other side to the 
boundary of Tra-Lee Town-Site. 

“Tt sure looks like a true fissure 
vein,” he said. “A expert could almost 
trace the lines of it under the snow. It’d 
fool anybody. The slide fills the front 
of it—an’ see them outcrops? Look 
like the real thing, only they ain’t.” 

When the two men, crossing the 
river, climbed the zig-zag trail up the 
slide, they found a closed cabin. Bill 
Saltman, who led the way, went softlv 
to the door, listened, then beckoned 
Wild Water Charley up to him. From 
inside came the creak and whine of a 
windlass bearing a heavy load. Thev 
waited at the final pause, then heard the 
lower-away and the impact of a bucket 
on rock. Four times, in the next hour, 
thev heard the thing repeated. Then 
Wild Water knocked on the door. 
Irom inside came low furtive noises, 
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silences, and more furtive noises, and at 
the end of five minutes Smoke opened 
the door an inch, breathing heavily, 
and peered out. They saw on his face 
and shirt powdered rock-fragments. 
lis greeting was suspiciously genial. 

“Wait a minute,” he added, “and I’ll 
he with you.” 

Pulling on his mittens, he slipped 
through the door and confronted the 
visitors outside in the snow. Their 
quick eyes noted his shirt, across the 
shoulders, discolored and powdery, and 
the knees of his overalls that showed 
signs of dirt brushed hastily but not 
quite thoroughly away. 


“Rather early for a call,” he ob- 
served. “What brings vou across the 
river? Going hunting?” 


“We're on, Smoke,” Wild Water said 
confidentially. ‘An’ you’d just as well 
come through. You’ve got something 
here.” 

“Tf vou’re looking 
Smoke began. 

“Aw. forget it. We mean business.” 

“You mean you want to buy lots, 
eh?” Smoke rattled on swiftly. ““There’s 
some dandy building sites here. But, 
you see, we can’t sell vet. We haven’t 
had the town surveved. Come around 
next week, Wild Water, and for peace 
and quietness T’ll show you something 
swell, if you’re anxious to live over here. 
Next week, sure, it will be surveved. 
Good bye. Sorrv T can’t ask vou inside, 
but Shortv-—well, you know him. He’s 
peculiar. He savs he came over for 
peace and quietness, and he’s asleep 
now. [T wouldn’t wake him for the 
world.” 

As Smoke talked he shook their 
hands warmly in farewell. Still talk- 
ing and shaking their hands, he step- 
ped inside and closed the door. 

They looked at each other and nod- 
ded significantly. 

“See the knees of his pants?’ Salt- 
man whispered hoarsely. 

“Sure. An’ his shoulders. He’s 
heen bumpin’ an’ crawlin’ around in a 
shaft.” As Wild Water talked, his eyes 
wandered up the snow-covered ravine 
until they were halted by something 


for eggs—— 
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that brought a whistle to his lips. “Just 
cast your eyes up there, Bill. See 
where I’m pointin’? If that ain’t a 
prospect-hole! An’ follow it out to both 
sides—you can see where they tromped 
in the snow. If it ain’t rim-rock on 
both sides I don’t know what rim-rock 
is. It’s a fissure vein all right.” 

“An’ look at the size of it!” Saltman 
cried. “They got something here, you 
bet.” 

‘An’ run your eyes down the slide 
there—see them bluffs standin’ out an’ 
slopin’ in. The whole slide’s in the 
mouth of the vein as well.” 

“An’ just keep a-lookin’ on, out on 
the ice there, on the trail,” Saltman di- 
rected. ‘Looks like most of Dawson, 
don’t it?” 

Wild Water took one glance and saw 
the trail, like a moving snake, black 
with men clear to the far Dawson bank 
down which the same unbroken string 
of men was pouring. 

“Well, I’m goin’ to get a look-in at 
that prospect-hole before they get here,” 
he said, turning and starting swiftly up 
ihe ravine. 

But the cabin door opened, and the 
{wo occupants stepped out. 
“Hey!” Smoke called. 

vou going?” 

“To pick out a lot,”” Wild Water call- 
ed back. ‘Look at the river. All Daw- 
son’s stampeding to buy lots, an’ we’re 
goin’ to beat ’em to it for the choice. 
That’s right, ain’t it, Bill?” 

“Sure thing,’ Saltman corroborated. 
“This has the makin’s of a Jim dandy 
suburb, an’ it sure looks like it’ll be 
some popular.” 

“Well, we’re not selling lots over in 
that section where you’re heading,” 
Smoke answered. “Over to the right 
there, and back on top the bluffs, are 
the lots. This section, running from 
the river and over the tops, is reserved. 
So come on back.” 

“Tt’s the spot we’ve selected,” Salt- 
man argued. 

“But there’s nothing doing, I tell 
vou,” Smoke said sharply. 

“Any objections to our strolling, 
then?” Saltman persisted. 


“Where are 


“Decidedly. Your strolling is get- 
ting monotonous. Come on back out of 
that.” 


“T just reckon we’ll stroll anyways,” 
Saltman replied stubbornly. “Come on, 
Wild Water.” 

“JT warn you, you are trespassing,” 
was Smoke’s final word. 

“Nope, just strollin’,” Saltman gaily 
retorted, turning his back and starting 
on. 

“Hey! Stop in your tracks, Bill, or 
I’ll sure bore you!” Shorty thundered, 
drawing and leveling two Colt’s forty- 
fours. He put his moccasin on top of 
Smoke’s and muttered just over his 
breath: “Say, Smoke; pipe me! The 
real goods, eh? Just the stuff you read 
in the magazines, ain’t it? Now just 
listen.” He raised his voice. “Bill 
Saltman, step another step in your steps 
an’ I let eleven holes through your 
danged ornery carcass. Get that?” 

Saltman stopped perplexed. 

“Te sure got me,” Shorty mumbled 
to Smoke. “But if he goes on I’m up 
against it hard. I can’t shoot. What’ll 
| do?” 

“Look here, Shorty, listen to reason,” 
Saltman begged. 

“Come here to me an’ we’ll talk rea- 
son,” was Shorty’s retort. 

And they were still talking reason 
when the head of the stampede emerged 
from the zig-zag trail and came upon 
them. 

“You can’t call a man a trespasser 
when he’s on a town-site lookin’ to buy 
lots,” Wild Water was arguing, and 
Shorty was objecting, “But they’s pri- 
vate property in town-sites, an’ that 
there strip is private property, that’s 
all. I tell you again, it ain’t for sale.” 


Vv 


“Now we’ve got to swing this thing 
on the jump,’ Smoke muttered to 
Shorty. “If they ever get out of 
hand ss 

“You’ve sure got your nerve, if you 
think you can hold them,” Shorty mut- 
tered back. “They’s two thousan’ of 
7em an’ more a-comin’. They'll break 
this line any minute.” 
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The line ran along the near rim of 
the ravine, and Shorty had formed it by 
halting the first arrivals when they got 
that far in their invasion. In the crowd 
were half a dozen North-West police- 
men and a lieutenant. With the latter 
Smoke conferred in undertones. 

“They’re still piling out of Dawson,” 
he said, “and before long there will be 
five thousand here. The danger is if 
they start Jumping claims. When you 
ficure there are only five claims, it 
means a thousand men to a claim, and 
four thousand out of the five will try 
to jump the nearest claim. It can’t be 
done, and if it ever starts, there’ll be 
more dead men here than in the whole 
history of Alaska. Besides, those five 
claims were recorded this morning and 
can’t be jumped. In short, claim-jump- 
ing mustn’t start.” 

“Right-O,” said the lieutenant. “Ill 
get my men together and station them. 
We can’t have any trouble here, and we 
won’t have. But you’d better get up 
and talk to them.” 

“There must be some mistake, fel- 
lows,” Smoke began in a loud voice. 
“We're not ready to sell lots. ‘The 
streets are not surveyed yet. But next 
week we shall have the grand opening 
cale.” 

He was interrupted by an outburst 
of impatience and indignation. 

“We don’t want lots,” a young miner 
cried out. “We don’t want what’s on 
top of the ground. We've come for 
what’s under the ground.” 

“We don’t know what we’ve got un- 
der the ground,’ Smoke answered. 
“But we do know we've got a fine town- 
site on top of it.” 

“Sure,” Shorty added. “Grand for 
scenery an’ solitude. Folks lovin’ soli- 
tude come a-flockin’ here by thousands. 
Most popular solitude on the Yukon.” 

Again the impatient cries arose, and 
Saltman, who had been talking with the 
later comers, came to the front. 

“We're here to stake claims,’ he 
upened. ‘We know what you’ve did— 
filed a string of five quartz claims on 
end, and there they are over there run- 
ning across the town-site on the line of 
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the slide and the canyon. Only you 
misplayed. ‘Two of them entries is 
fake. Who is Seth Talbot? No one 
never hearn of him. You filed a claim 
this mornin’ in his name. An’ you 
filed a claim in the name of Harry 
Macewell. Now Harry Macewell ain’t 
in the country. He’s down in Seattle. 
Went out last fall. Them two claims is 
open to relocation.” 

“Suppose I have his power of attor- 
ney?” Smoke queried. 

“You ain’t,” Saltman answered. ‘‘An’ 
if you have you got to show it. Any- 
way here’s where we relocate. Come on, 
fellows.” 

Saltman, stepping across the dead- 
line, had turned to encourage a follow- 
ing, when the police lieutenant’s voice 
rang out and stopped the forward surge 
of the great mass. 

“Hold on there! 
you know!” 

“Can’t, eh?” said Bill Saltman. “The 
law says a fake location can be relocat- 
ed, don’t it?” 

“That’s right, Bill! Stay with it!” 
the crowd cheered from the safe side of 
the line. 

“Tt’s the law, ain’t it?” Saltman de- 
manded truculently of the lieutenant. 

“Tt may be the law,” came the steady 
answer. “But I can’t and won’t allow 
a move of five thousand men to attempt 
to Jump two claims. It would be a dan- 
eerous riot, and we’re here to see there 
is no riot. Here, now, on this spot, the 
North-West Police constitutes the law. 
‘he next man who crosses the line will 
be shot. You, Bill Saltman, step back 
across a” 

Saltman obeyed reluctantly. But an 
cminous restlessness became apparent 
in the mass of men, irregularly packed 
aud scattered as it was over a landscape 
that was mostly up-and-down. 

‘“Teavens,” the lieutenant whispered 
to Smoke. “Look at them like flies on 
the edge of the cliff there. Any dis- 
order in that mass would force hun- 
areds of them over.” 

Smoke shuddered and got up. 

“I’m willing to play fair, fellows. If 
you insist on town lots I’ll sell them to 


You can’t do that, 
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“Bill Saltman went softly to the door, listened, then beckoned Wild Water Charley 
up to lim.” 
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you, one hundred apiece, and you can 

raflle loe ‘ations when the survey is 
»made.” With raised hand he stilled the 
movement of disgust. ‘Don’t move, 
anybody. If you do, there’ll be hun- 
dreds of you shoved over the bluff. The 
situ: ation is dangerous.” 

“Just the same, you can’t hog it,’ 
voice went up. “We don’t want jots 
We want to relocate.” 

“But there are only two disputed 
claims,’ Smoke argued. ‘When they’re 
relocated, where will the rest of you 
he?” 

“Take your feet out of the trough 
an’ pool the town-site,” the man went 
on. “Pool the mineral rights with the 
town-site, too.” 

“But there isn’t anything in the 1in- 
eral rights, I tell you,”? Smoke objected. 


“Then pool them with the rest. We’l! 
take our chances on it.” 
“ellows, youre forcing me,” Smoke 


sald. “IT wish you’d stayed on your side 
the river.” 

But his wavering indecision was so 
manifest, 
crowd swept him on to agreemen:. Salt- 
man and others in the front rank de- 
murred. 

“Bill Saltman, 
don’t want 


here, and Wild Water 
you all in,” Smoke informed 
the crowd. “Who’s hogging it now?” 
And thereat Saltman and Wild 
Water became profoundly unpopular 
“Now how are we going to do it?” 
Smoke asked. “Shorty and I ought to 
keep control. We discovered this town- 


site.” 
‘That’s right!” many eried. “A 
square deal!” “Tt’s only fair!” 


“Three-fifths to us,” Smoke suggest- 
ed, “and you fellows come in for two- 
fifths. And vou’ve got to pay for vour 
shares,” 

“Ten cents on the dollar!” 
“And non-assessable!”’ 

‘And the president of the compan 
(o come around personally and pay you 
vour dividends on a silver platter.” 
Smoke sneered. “No, sir. You fellows 
have got to be reasonable. Ten cents 
on the dollar will help start things. 
You buy two-fifths of the stock, hun- 


was a cry. 


that with a mighty roar the . 
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dred dollars par, at ten dollars. That’s 
the best I can do. And if you don’t 
like it, just start jumping the claims. 
I won’t stand more than a two-fifths 
pouge. i 

“No big capitalization!” a voice call- 
ed, and it was this voice that crystallized 
ihe collective mind of the crowd into 
consent. 

“There’s about five thousand of you, 
which will make 5,000 shares,” Smoke 
worked the problem aloud. “And 5,000 
is two-fifths of 12,500. Therefore the 
Tra-Lee Town-Site Company is capital- 
ized for $1,250,000, there being 12,500 
shares, hundred par, you fellows buy- 
ing 5,000 of them at ten dollars apiece. 
And I don’t care a whoop whether you 
accept it or not. And I call you all to 
witness that you’re forcing me against 
mv will.” 

With the assurance of the crowd that 
they had caught him with the goods on 
him in the shape of the two fake loca- 
tions, a committee was formed and the 
rough organization of the Tra-Lee 
Town-Site Company effected. 

By twilight the work was accomplish- 
ed and Tra-Lee was deserted, save for 
Smoke and Shorty, who ate supper in 
the cabin and chuckled at the list of 
shareholders; four thousand, eight hun- 
dred and seventy-four strong, and at the 
eold-sacks which they knew contained 


approximately forty-eight thousand 
sevenwhundred and forty dollars. 


“But vou ain’t 
Q Tyje ected, 

“Tell be here,” Sthoke asserted with 
conviction. “He’s a Korn gambler, and 
when Breck whispets the tip to him 
even heart disease wotidn’t stop him.” 

Within the hour came a knock at the 
“ and Wild Water eiitered, followed 
by Bill Saltman. Theit.eyes swept the 
eabin eagerly. coming to rest on the 
windlass elabor: ately concealed by blan- 
kets. Not quite hidden were fresh-frac- 
tured rocks that belonged anywhere 
save on the floor of a cabin. 

“But suppose I did want to vote 
twelve hundred shares,” Wild Water 
was arguing half an hour later. “With 
the other five thousand sold to-day it’d 


swing it vet,” Shorty 
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make only sixty-two hundred shares. 
That’d leave you and Shorty with sixty- 
three hundred. You'd still control.” 

“But what d’you want with all that 
of a town-site?”’ Shorty queried. 

“You can answer that better’n me,” 
Wild Water replied. ‘An’ between you 
an’ me,” his gaze drifted over the blan- 
ket-draped windlass, “it’s a pretty good 
looking town-site.” 

“But Bill wants some,” Smoke said 
grudgingly, “and we simply won’t part 
with more than five hundred shares.” 

“How much you got to invest?” Wild 
Water asked Saltman. 

“Oh, say five thousand. 
could scare up. 
yourn.” 

“Wild Water,” Smoke went on, in 
the same grudging, complaining voice, 
‘af I didn’t know you so well, I 
wouldn’t sell you a single besotted 
share. And anyway, Shorty and I 
won’t part with more than five hun- 
dred, and they’ll cost vou fifty dollars 
apiece. That’s the last word, and if you 
don’t like it, good night. Bill can take 
a hundred, and you can have the other 
four hundred.” 


It was all | 
It’s outside along with 


VI 

Next day Dawson began its laugh. 
It started early in the morning, just 
after daylight, when Smoke went to the 
bulletin board outside the A. C. Com- 
pany store and tacked up a notice. Men 
gathered and were reading and snicker- 
ing over his shoulder ere he had driven 
the last tack. Soon the bulletin board 
was crowded by hundreds who could 
not get near enough to read. Then a 
reader was appointed by acclamation, 
and thereafter, throughout the day, 
many men were acclaimed to read in 
loud voice the notice Smoke Bellew had 
nailed up. And there were numbers of 
men who stood in the snow and heard 
it read several times in order to mem- 
orize the succulent items that appeared 
in the following order: 

THE TRA-LEE TOWN-SITE COM- 
PANY KEEPS ITS ACCOUNTS ON 
THE WALL. THIS IS ITS FIRST 
AND ITS LAST. 

ANY SHAREHOLDER WHO OB- 
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JECTS TO DONATING TEN DOL- 
LARS TO THE DAWSON GEN- 
ERAL HOSPITAL MAY OBTAIN 
HIS TEN DOLLARS ON PERSONAL 
APPLICATION TO WILD WATER 
CHARLEY, AND, FAILING THAT, 


WILL ABSOLUTELY OBTAIN IT 
ON APPLICATION TO SMOKE 
BELLEW. 


Moneys received and disbursed. 
From 4,874 shares @ $10. .$48,740.00 


To Dwight Sanderson for 
Town-Site of Tra-Lee. .. . $10,000.00 

To incidental expenses, to 
wit: powder, drills, wind- 
lass, Gold Commissioner’s 
Wk ox enekasanes 


1,000.00 


Rs 2 -ani akan $11,000.00 

To Dawson General Hospital 37,740.00 
$48,740.00 

From Bill Saltman, for 100 
shares privately purchased 
a sre) $ 
‘‘o Bill Saltman, in recogni- 
tion of services as volun- 
teer stampeding promoter. 
From Wild Water Charley, 
for 400 shares privately 


5,000.00 


5,000.00 


purchased at $50........ 20,000.00 
To Dawson General Hospital 38,000.00 
To Smoke Bellew and Jack 

Short, balance in full on 

egg deal and morally ow- 

I DEE Es 17,000.00 

$20,000.00 

SHARES REMAINING TO AC- 
COUNT FOR, — 7,126. THESE 


SHARES, HELD BY SMOKE BEL- 
LEW AND JACK SHORT, VALUE 
NIL, MAY BE OBTAINED GRATIS, 
FOR THE ASKING, BY ANY AND 
ALL RESIDENTS OF DAWSON DE- 
SIRING CHANGE OF DOMICILE 
TO THE PEACE AND SOLITUDE 
OF THE TOWN OF TRA-LEE. 

(NOTE—PEACE AND SOLITUDE 
ALWAYS AND PERPETUALLY 
GUARANTEED IN THE TOWN OF 
TRA-LEE.) 


(Signed) Smoke Bellew, President. 
(Signed) Jack Short, Secretary. 








How The Weather is Made 


By John Holt 














While the actual making of the weather may still be beyond the limit 
of human control, the task of forecasting it has been reduced to a science. 
When in your daily paper you casually glance at the ‘‘probs.,’’ do you ever 
ask yourself how the forecasts are prepared? 
cerned this article answers the question in all its details, explaining to the 
reader precisely ‘‘How the Weather is Made.’’ To most people the facts 
presented will prove of much interest, since so little is actually known of 
the operations of the much abused ‘‘ weather man, 
does his best, which, as our contributor remarks, ‘‘is a mighty good one 
even if it is not perfect.’’ 
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So far as Canada is con- 


who after all simply 














‘<Tt’s talking ’bout the weather 

That has made the weather vain. 
“WHEN Providence made the weath- 
er,” said the dear old lady, “there was 


some dependin’ on 
it. But now these 
here  meteorololo- 
gists have got aholt 
of it there’s no tel- 


lin’ what to. ex- 
pect.” From most 
of us the poor 


‘‘weather man” gets 
short shrift. If we 
do not exactly 
blame him for the 
weather we get, we 
still cherish a sort 
of unspoken grudge 
against him as one 
who is connected in- 
timately with the 
vile thing; and we 
jeer at him merci- 
lessly when his 
forecasts happen to 
get left at the post 
instead of romping 
in winners at long 
odds. Poor “Probs.”’ 
has almost as few 
76 


friends as the 


to realize it. 
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The thermometer outfit of a modern weathe) 


observatory. The upright thermometers 
record maximum and minimum tem pera- 
tures; of the horizontal thermometers one 
is ordinary while the other is a wet bulb 
used to determine the humidity of the 
atmosphere. ' 


Tax Collector. 
he does his best — and a wonderfully 
good best it is if we only stopped 
Not much more than a 


But 


generation ago the 
weather man _ was 
still in the kinder- 
garten stage of his 
business; three gen- 
erations ago and 
there was no chance 
of his existing at all. 
Curiously enough it 
is electricity, one of 
the things he under- 
stands least about, 
and which  occas- 
ionally is a distinct 
upsetter of his cal- 
culations, that has 
made possible a 
ereat deal of the 
work he does. 
Until it was pos- 
sible to get telegra- 
phic reports of 
weather conditions 
from distant parts 
of the country, most 
weather work was 
necessarily of a 
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“post mortem” nature. All the weather 
man could do was to say what had hap- 
pened on the previous day or make a 
guess at what would happen on the day 
after based on what had happened be- 
fore under similar circumstances. Now 
he “sees the weather coming,” and tells 
you what he sees. 

There has been a noticeable improve- 
ment in the ‘‘Probs.” of Great Britain 
within the past six or eight years. That 
is to say since the lengthening of the 
range of wireless telegraphy and its al- 
most universal adoption on board ship. 
The forecasts were pretty good before, 
but with the aid of wireless reports— 
which are still rather scrappy and un- 
organized—the weather man has been 
able to correct and add to them the in- 
formation he gets from the Atlantic— 
where a lot of English weather is manu- 
factured. Atmospheric conditions which 
were quite unknown until they touched 
the cliffs of Galway, or came whooping 
over the Cornish moors at Land’s End, 
‘an nowadays be ‘‘seen coming” hun- 
dreds of miles away. And the Atlantic 
wireless reports are continually being 
improved. 


CANADIAN WEATHER IMPROVEMENTS. 


The next three or four years may see 
a similar improvement in the Canadian 
weather man’s work. There is talk of 
establishing a chain of wireless stations 
round Hudson Bay and through the 
trackless wastes of Labrador. At pre- 
sent all sorts of diabolical weather plots 
are secretly hatched in those forsaken 
regions of which the weather man can 
know nothing until they are right 
on top of him. He can make a rough 
sort of estimate of what to expect, but 
certainty is as yet denied him. It is 
as if he was compelled to keep the blinds 
pulled down over the north windows 
of his observatory—he can see weather 
coming from the east and the west and 
the south and is able to foretell pretty 
accurately what will be produced at 
any given point at any time by the 
conditions in these quarters of the com- 
pass; but the north is sealed and secret 
and at any moment something that 
the weather imps have been concocting 
behind the barrier of the arctic circle 
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An interior view of the thermometer outfit. 

may come swooping along and upset 
the whole bag of tricks. The matter 
will probably come under discussion at 
the present sitting of Parliament, and 
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of the thermometer outfit. 


Another view 
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if the Naval Depart- 
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The Toronto 





ment get their wire- 


} 
less stations estab- | 
lished the weather | 
man will be able to 
get his north win- 
dow open and the 
occasions will be 
lessened on which 
we take our rain- 
coats from the hook 





and mutter bitterly : 
“Probs. said ‘Bright 
sunshine and con- 
tinuing fair’ — and 
now look at the 
darned thing!” 

Ilowever, as I] 
say, the weather 
man’s best is a 
mighty good one 
even if it is not per- 
fect. The difficul- 
ties under which he 
labors are enorm- 
ous. His knowledge 
is great, but there 
are still wide gaps 
in it which he can 
fill only by guess 
work. If we merely 
take a glance at 
what is the outside 
edge of a small portion of the weather 
man’s work we may realize something 
of the difficulties under which he labors 
und acquire more patience with his 
eceasional failings. 

All the weather of Canada and New- 
foundland+—which climatically are in 
confederation—pays a daily eall at a 
not particularly conspicuous building 
on Bloor Street, Toronto. Most of the 
United States weather drops in there 
also, for the elections of last year had no 
climatic effect and there is perfect re- 
ciprocity in this commodity. And be- 
sides this there are less important calls 
from most of the weather all over the 
world, Terrible storms, cyclones, 
earthquakes rage—telegraphically—in 
that quiet building and the weather 
man keeps an eye on them all and re- 
cords their life history by drawing lines 
maps. 


The 

observation station. 
the 
of the 
the disturbing iniluence of sun and rain. 


therniometer 


tects 


sun and the 


on 





outfit of a 
The double screen pro- 
instruments 


huilding is the cen- 
tral office of. the 
meteorological ser- 
vice of Canada, cor- 
responding to .the 
head office of the 
United States Wea- 
ther Bureau at 
Washington and 
the Central Office of 
London. It is the 
place where the 
“weather is made” 
for the whole Do- 
minion—except the 
coastal strip on the 
other side of the 
Rockies —and for 
Newfoundland as 
well. It is a big 
job even determin- 
ing the ‘“Probs.” 
and that is only a 
small portion of 
the weather man’s 
work. 

To begin with it 
is necessary to rea- 
lize that the weather 
man does things on 
a large scale—a 
very large scale. It 
is never a mere local affair, but an or- 
gvanization—for want of a better word 

which does business continentally. 
The weather may stand with one foot 
in Aleoma and the other in Texas and 
reach over and tickle the Atlantic 
coast with its hands, so to speak. And 
Probs. has to figure out what will be 
the precise effect on every part of Can- 
ada when the Texas foot is shifted and 
moved up to the middle west or over to 
San Francisco. What is more, he must 
try to foresee at what precise moment 
the foot will be shifted and the mood 
which will influence the direction of 
the shift. 

The weather is, as it were, a giant, 
or a family of erratic giants. The 
weather man has studied their habits 
and ean foretell their movements ac- 
cordingly. Occasionally one of them 


ty 


changes his mind in a manner con- 





modern weather 


heat 
from 


direct 
cabinet 


from the 
screened 
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The meteorological observatory in Toronto, “through 


trary to habit—shifts his course, sud- 
denly decides to sit down and enjoy the 
scenery at one particular spot, comes in- 
to unexpected eollision with a brother 
clant and has a stormy argument, or 
cives a brother the cut direct whom the 
weather man has expected him to meet. 
But as a rule the weather man, through 
vatient observation, can see what is go- 
ing to happen, just as a keen obser- 
ver of character and human nature can 
foretell with fair accuracy the actions 
of a human being. 

Weather conditions depend upon the 
progression of ‘‘atmospheric disturb- 
ances” across the face of the world. All 
sorts of things give rise to and influence 
these disturbances and have an effect 
on their progression—mountain ranges, 
large bodies of water, even the wooded 
or cleared nature of tracts of country, 
and in addition there are minor local 
conditions which produce minor local 
effects without appreciably influencing 
the big areas of disturbance. 

In dealing with these atmospheric 











which all the 


Canadian weather passes.” 


disturbances the meteorologist makes 
use of several ‘‘tools.” First and most 
important 1s the Barometer which takes 
note of the differences in the distribu- 
tion of the atmosphere—which may be 
said, in fact, to determine the character 
of the atmospheric disturbances. With- 
out the Barometer the weather man 
would be practically helpless. Then 
there are the Wind Vanes and Anemo- 
meters, for determining the direction 
and velocity of air currents; Thermo- 
meters for temperature; and Rain 
Gauges for recording the quantity of 
rainfall. 

These are all very different from the 
ordinary variations of these instru- 
ments with which most people are fa- 
miliar. The Barometer is a vastly more 
complicated affair than that frying-pan 
sort of thing which hangs in the front 
hall and which Pa taps with his finger 
and looks at wisely without really un- 
derstanding anything of what it is try- 
ing to say. The Weather Vanes run on 
delicate bearings; the Thermometers 
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are tested to the last degree of accur- 
acy; the instruments are very carefully 
placed so that they will not be influenc- 
ed by adverse circumstances; and all 
of them automatically record their 
movements during the twenty-four 
hours. 

This is at the Toronto station. Across 
the continent are a chain of forty or 
more big sub-stations where the instru- 
ments are accurate but not necessarily 
so elaborate as in Toronto; and besides 
these there are innumerable small ob- 
servation points scattered all over the 
country in almost every town and vil- 
lage. People are sometimes surprised 
at the absence of snow guages as well as 
rain guages, but as a matter of fact 
they are of little use in a country with 
so heavy a snowfall as Canada; they 
eet clogged and choked, or the snow 
blows out of them, and consequently 
the weather man has to fall back upon 
primitive measurements with a ruler 
at spots which he judges are represent- 
ative, and can only regret the conse- 
quent loss of accuracy. 

As a matter of fact even the most 
delicate instruments are not absolute- 
ly accurate. ‘Take an Anemometer, for 
instance, a device consisting outwardly 
of four little cups at the ends of four 
horizontal arms which in their revo- 
lutions actuate a mechanism which in- 
dicates the velocity of the wind which 
turns them. Obviously when a gust of 
wind arises it must overcome a certain 


inertia in the instrument and_ there 
must be a small but appreciable delay 
before the arms start revolving. Con- 


versely, when the gust dies down the 
anemometer must continue to spin for 
a moment before it also stops. Similarly 
the sluggishness of a thermometer must 
take a certain time to overcome before 
it responds to a change of temperature. 
With delicate instruments and various 
ingenious compensating devices these 
inaccuracies are reduced to a minimum 
and anyway they are far too smal) to 
have any effect on the comparatively 
rough work of “Probs.” I mention 
them and the snow guages merely as an 
indication of the mechanical difficulties 
which the weather man has to face in 
all branches of his work; the laborious 
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calculations necessary to allow for these 
inaccuracies may well be imagined. 


WORK IS EXTENSIVE. 


Forecasting, as I say, is only one de- 
tail of the weather man’s work—an im- 
portant detail but by no means the most 
difficult or complicated. There is much 
recording and tabulating to be done, 
and some research work. Mariners’ 
charts and bulletins detailing the re- 
cent weather in various parts of Canada 
have to be prepared and sent out; and 
there are certain special branches of the 
forecasting work to be attended to, such 
as wiring the various coastal stations to 
hoist storm signals and the like. 

Take this “Notice to Mariners” for 
-y anee. “To Mariners:—In Sentem- 
ber during the past 39 years 1873 to 
1911 each inclusive, 98 gales occurred 
on the Lakes, 28 fresh to heavy and 70 
moderate. On 3 oceasions the winds 
backed, 86 veered, and 9 they veered 
in some localities and backed in others. 
In the St. Lawrence Valley and the 
Gulf there were 107 gales, 32 fresh to 
heavy and 75 moderate, 13 backed, 83 
veered, and 11 backed in some localities 
and veered in others. In the Maritime 
Provinces 76 gales occurred, 21 fresh to 
heavy and 55 moderate, 10 backed, 58 
veered, and 8 backed in some localities 
and veered in others.” 

You see it is a digest of weather con- 
ditions over a period of forty years, and 
the records covering that period had to 
he searched in order to make it. Such 
<earching and keeping up to date of 
the records is a detail of the weather 
man’s work. 

3ut there is work enough even be- 
hind the ordinary little quarter column 
of small type we are familiar with in 
the morning’s paper and which ranks 
in importance in our eyes above the 
news of the Presidential elections. or 
the special correspondence from the 
European capitals. Directly and indi- 





rectly, some hundreds of people are con- 
cerned in building up the basis on 
which those half dozen slender little 
paragraphs are built. 

Strung across the Dominion are the 
chain of observation stations. 
Edmonton, Moose Jaw, 


Victoria, 
Quebec, St. 




















John’s, Newfoundland, and Halifax are 
the chief sub-stations of the forty and 
odd which are in constant communica- 
{ion with “Probs.”’ at his Toronto head- 
quarters. He has a sort of suburban 
residence at Victoria also, whence fore- 
casts are issued of the weather along the 
Pacific slope. But all the rest of the 
Canadian forecasts come from Bloor 
Street. 

At precisely the same instant, twice 
every twenty-four hours, observations 
are taken at all the stations. They are 
taken at 8 am. and 8 p.m. 75th meri- 
dian, which means of course, that they 
have to be taken later than that at 
points east of Toronto and earlier at 
points west owing to the difference of 
time. Thus the Dawson City man has 
to turn out at the cold grey hour of 
four in the morning to inspect his in- 
struments, while the St. John’s weath- 
er man can take a comfortable break- 
fast before making his observations at 
nine. 

The smaller sub-stations submit 
monthly reports which are used in the 
record and tabulation work. Sometimes 
their work is hardly scientifically ac- 
curate. I remember one meteorological 
sub-officer who got into a tangle with 
his own instruments. Although it was 
an exceptionally wet summer his rain 
gauge declared vehemently that there 
was a drought. The instrument was 
examined and found faultless, yet still 
the drought continued. Fventually, it 
was found that the officer’s small 
daughter, to save herself a trip to the 
pump, had been filling her watering pot 
at the gauge when she attended to the 
flowers in the greenhouse. 

But occurrences like this do not hap- 

a? —"s : 
pen where it is really important. You 
must imagine the various officers at 
various local hours of the day and night, 
but always at eight o’clock by Toronto 
time, going out and collecting the ma- 
terial for their reports. They take the 
barometric pressure of the atmosphere, 
the temperature of the air; make a note 
of the state of the weather—whether it 
is raining, snowing, clear or cloudy and 
so on; note the direction and velocity of 
the wind; and the amount of precipita- 
tion since the previous reading; also if 
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in the morning, the lowest temperature 
of the preceding night, if at night, the 
highest of the preceding day. The bar- 
ometric readings they reduce to sea 
level, that is to say they make allowance 
for the height of the station above the 
sea and quote their readings as if taken 
at the sea level; this is in order to make 
them comparable. 

All these observations are then tele- 
graphed through to the Chief at Tor- 
onto, and form the chief basis of his 
calculations. Besides these, however, 
he gets similar reports from various sta- 
tions in the States, also twice a day; and 
once a day from the whole northern 
hemisphere. Altogether he receives two 
hundred or more reports every day; 
about forty from points in Canada, 140 
from the States, and 20 from Europe 
and Asia. Thus the weather man on 
Bloor Street, not only has a bird’s eye 
view of the weather all over Canada, 
but all across Asia and Russia and 
Kurope—over the whole world, in fact, 
north of the equator. 

When the observations are all in, the 
Chief hes to see how they fit in with 
one another, and from them deduce his 
various forecasts. How many maps of 
North America he has drawn in his 
time it is impossible to say, but he has 
drawn so many and is so familiar with 
the map that he can make one from 
memory any day and could probably 
come pretty close to accuracy blindfold- 
ed. The first step of his day’s work 
is to take a map of North America and 
enter on it the various barometric read- 
ings he has received. Each of the sta- 
tions has a barometric figure entered on 
it, and eventually those stations having 
the same figures are connected by lines 
called isobars. Isobars are drawn for 
every tenth of an inch difference in 
pressure, and it follows, of course, that 
all places along them, between the sta- 
tions they connect have approximately 
the same barometric pressure. Arrows 
are drawn to show the wind direction 
and velocity at the various stations, and 
various symbols indicate the states of 
the weather. When the pressures and 
isobars have been filled in, the map has 
a weird appearance. It is pints with 
lines mostly winding and circling about 
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some central spot. There may be one 
starting up hy Winnipeg winding east 
and south via Detroit to a point in 
Texas, its central curve roughly paral- 
leling a circle planked down in Omaha 
or Nebraska. Other lines may skirt 
down around the Atlantic coast with the 
central circle somewhere about New 
York and reaching from Montreal to 
Charlestown. There are usually a num- 
her of these circles scattered over the 
map with other lines either ringing 
them concentrically or winding in a 
vague sort of way from one to the 
other. 


MAKING THE WEATHER MAP. 


To the uninitiated the map looks like 
a Chinese puzzle, but to the weather 


man it is all as clear as davlight. The 
circles and their attendant lines are 


found to group themselves in two ways 
Kither the pressure increases towards the 
centre of each circle or it decreases. In 
the first ease the circles are “high areas” 
and the second “low areas’”—“storm 
centres” in which the winds circle in a 
direction contrary to the movement of 
the hands of a wateh; in high areas the 
movement being the other way. Gen- 
erally speaking, the low areas are, as I 
sav, storm centres, carrying with them 
unsettled, stormy weather with a ten- 
dency towards a warmer temperature. 
The high areas earry with them fine 
weather and a tendency to cooler con- 
ditions. 

In the weather man’s morning map 
we will suppose that the cirele or “area 
which he finds centered in Omaha is a 
low one—that is, the barometric pres- 
sures at the various stations get lower 
and lower as they approach that cen- 
tral point. There is therefore a storm 
centre over:in the middle west; the re- 
ports of actual weather conditions in- 
dicate how bad the storm may be, 
whether it is merely an unsettled state 
of weather or an actual raging storm of 
one kind or another; the wind reports 
evidence the intensity of the atmos- 
pheric disturbance. 

The direction and speed of travel of 
the area are deduced from the amount 
of rate of fall of the barometric pres- 
sure. That is to say, the area travels 
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in the direction towards which the baro- 
metric depression is most pronounced. 
In the weather map for Sept. 15th re- 
produced with this article, the high area 
centered in British Columbia would 
travel eastwards across the place on the 
map where the isobars are closest to- 
gether and not southwards where they 
are spread out, indicating that the 
“slope” of the high area is not so 
“steep,” so to speak. The speed is de- 
duced from the rate of fall. 

Roughly speaking the weather man 
makes his forecasts by keeping an eye 
on the centre of each particular area. 
It is travelling eastwards, say, at a cer- 
tain speed. Very well then; the pro- 
hable weather in its course can be pro- 
phesied with fair accuracy. Of course. 
the further away from the storm centre 
the place prophesied about may be, the 
more likelihood of inaccuraey in the 
forecast. The Omaha area, for instance, 
may be travelling north-east, in which 
case it may be expected to pass over 
Michigan and so on over western On- 
tario and upwards into Quebee, its in- 
fluence stretching on either side over a 
district proportionate to its extent. But 
if it is deflected a few degrees at the 
beginning it may travel far to the 
south of the expected course and fetch 
up somewhere in the Maritimes instead 
of in northern Quebec. Like the rail- 
way time tables the courses of areas of 
atmospheric disturbance are “‘subject to 
change without notice” and the public 
who are disturbed by the change rise as 
one man and curse poor “Probs.” just 
as they furiously rage against the in- 
nocent train dispatcher who cannot help 
himself. 

This of course is merely the rough- 
est outline of the work. The areas are 
not fixed, unchangeable sort of things 
which can be depended on arriving at 
their destination in the same state that 
they started out even if they remain of 
one mind as to the course they are go- 
All sorts of things in- 
fluence them and change or modify 
their character. 

Many of these influences are the fixed 
physical characteristics of the country 
which can be taken accurate account of 
by the weather man. Mountains, for 

















example, have a great effect on the at- 
mospheric conditions which butt up 
against them. The Rockies, so to 
speak, hold back a lot of “weather” and 
keep it from finding its way into the 


Dominion at all; and vice versa. The 
height of land which stretches from 


Niagara to Collingwood has the effect 
of depositing much larger quantities of 
moisture on its western than its eastern 
slope. The areas travelling eastwards 
when they reach the Height of Land 
are forced upward into the cold upper 
regions Where they are chilled and con- 
densed—the moisture they contained 
falling as rain or snow. After the area 
has crossed the Height the area des- 
cends again appreciably robbed of mois- 
ture and, expanding, easily contains the 
moisture that remains until a meeting 
with a cool current of air, another trip 
into the higher regions, or some other 
cause condenses it again and results in 
another rain storm. 


FORECASTING DIFFICULT IN CANADA, 


Canada is such a ‘‘mixed” country 
that it is especially difficult to forecast 
its weather or to depend even upon its 
most dependable qualities. There is a 
general drift of weather across North 
America from west to east which 
“Probs.” can reasonably depend upon, 
though at times the drift zig-zags across 
country and even occasionally reverses. 
The alternations of mountain, prairie, 
forest and big stretches of water cause 
all kinds of sudden changes which the 
weather man is not troubled with in a 
less varied country such as Australia 
for example. Here the great level 
stretches of desert in the interior and 
ihe comparative absence of water make 
it possible to foretell the weather for 
as long as four days ahead and when a 
better wireless service is arranged with 
ships approaching the Australian coast 
it will be possible to make still longer 
forecasts. The Canadian weather man 
is lucky if he can look a day ahead 
with any certainty as to accuracy. 

The areas travel at all sorts of speeds 
and sometimes ‘even remain stationary 
for quite long periods especially in the 
North Atlantic. That means, of course, 
that the districts influenced by the area 
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enjoy “a spell of settled weather,” day 
after day the same until the area takes 
it into its head to move on. Moreover, 
it has due effect on other districts out- 
side that immediate area since it holds 
up areas that are following and com- 
pels them to remain stationary also un- 
less they slide off to one side or have 
sufficient force to push the opposing 
area on or force it aside. 

Such things as this are, of course, very 
difficult for the weather man to anticl- 
pate. And there are things he does 
not know; the effect of the change in 
the electrical potential of the atmos- 
phere”, for instance. If he knew exactly 
how the free electricity in the air was 
acting it would be a great help to him. 

But everything in nature has an ex- 
planation and knowledge is widening, 
very year, almost, there is some dis- 
covery which gives the work of “Probs.” 
greater possibilities of accuracy. All the 
time he is watching the weather less 
with a view to telling what it will be 
like to-morrow than to finding out ex- 
actly why it was like what it was yes- 
terday. 

Half the time “Probs.” is a coroner 
and his “post mortem” work is of the 
most important. ‘The Canadian meteor- 
ological Department has done consider- 
able useful work in this respect. At 
Agincourt near Toronto they have made 
use of kites to explore the upper atmos- 
phere great kites which would soar be- 
yond the possibilities of an airman’s 
flight carrying instruments which re- 
cord the conditions they find existing 
there. Balloons both captive and free 
have been used for similar purposes, and 
many valuable scrape of information 
have been obtained. 

The Canadian weather bureau helped 
to confirm the theory of the “isother- 
mal” layer. Balloons sent up succeeded 
in establishing the existence of a layer 
of atmosphere which has a_ constant 
temperature and which surrounds the 
immediate atmosphere of the earth in 
which our “weather” takes place. And 
beyond this again was discovered a 
second laver of a warmer temperature. 

Though practically constant in tem- 
perature, these isothermal layers rise or 
fall in height and their mission is to 
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act as “indicators” to inner atmosphere. 
But at best these are only scraps to be 
patiently pieced together and to be add- 
ed to from time to time till the weather 
man’s knowledge of his fickle subject is 
quite complete. 


POSSIBILITIES OF THE FUTURE, 


And when that day arrives, what 
then? Will we ever know so much 
about the weather that we can control 
it, or at any rate modify it to be more 
in accordance with what we want, 
ven that day may come, though our 
few poor, crude attempts as it to-day are 
mostly failures. Attempts to “make 
rain’? with the aid of dynamite or other- 
wise have in the opinion of our best 
Canadian weather men all been fail- 
ures, and the professed ‘rain makers’ 
one occasionally hears of are generally 
classed as fakers. The hail destroying 
experiments of Southern France and 
Italy have been among the most sue 
cessful, but are woefully uncertain. In 
these regions hail is a very powerful 
enemy of the vineyards and in many 
places may be seen curious contrivances 
something like a cross between a gun 
and a gramaphone which are used for 
“shooting” approaching hail clouds 
and dissipating them before they are a 
real danger. ‘They are “shot” in actual 
fact, but the projectile is a whirling vor- 
tex of air exactly like a smoke ring 
which, whirling into the cloud, breaks 
it up. But the success of this scheme 
has been very limited and uncertain 
and its proved value is not great. We 
will not be hable to claim to control 
the weather until we can prevent the 
hail or thunder cloud from forming or 
‘an drive it where we will to dissipate 
itself at some waste spot where it can 
do no harm—what a thought, by the 
bye! the Sahara desert as the world’s 
“storm dumping place” to which all 
the world’s storms are herded, a region 
of perpetual thunder and _ lightning, 
cyclone and tempest. The idea is ri- 
diculous, of course, but imposing. 

No; the weather man laughs at the 
idea of ever being able to control the 
weather to any appreciable extent but 
he looks forward hopefully to the day 
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when we shall know so much about its 
origin and habits that we will be able 
to avoid most of the inconveniences un- 
der which we suffer to-day. 

And very serious inconveniences 
some of them are, as everyone may rea- 
lise. ‘To you or me a forecast of the 
weather may mean no more than to 
influence us as to what clothes we shall 
wear, or whether we shall hight the fur- 
nace. But to the farmer, the sailor, to 
everyone whose business is affected by 
the elements an accurate forecast is of 
the greatest possible service. On the 
coast to the fishermen a forecast of the 
winds especially is almost a necessity 
and to this department our ‘“ Probs” 
in Toronto and his junior partner in 
Victoria pay a great deal of attention. 

It is odd when you come to think of 
it, that the fishermen of Newfoundland 
should look all the way to Toronto to 
see what favorable winds they are going 
to have or what perils of fog or storm 
they may have to brave. It shows in a 
very striking way what a triumph of 
modern centralization is our Canadian 
“Probs.” It shows too how science has 
superseded superstition. The fisherman 
relies on the storm cone and the weath- 
er forecast where once he listened to 
‘Weather wise” old veterans or relied 
implicitly on “signs” and the move- 
ments of animals or fishes. Most of the 
old popular weather signs are utterly 
discredited and the weather man can 
show good long lists of statistics to prove 
them wrong—the St. Swithin’s Day su- 
perstition for example. In some of 
them there is just that grain of truth 
which makes a falsehood all the falser 
but practically none of them is to be 
relied upon. Statistics show that for 
every time a superstition happens to be 
right there are many more times that it 
is wrong. 

Superior to all superstition, sitting in 
calm isolation, the weather man hovers 
over the North Pole and casts a compre- 
hensive eye over the whole northern 
hemisphere. He and the telegraph 
editor of the newspaper are the men 
who get the world’s news first—and the 








weather man ranks the higher of the 
two, for what news is more important 
than the weather. 























Political Spoils 


By J. Sanford Rickards 


IN its one-store days the Hoosier ham- 
let of Terhune had been content with 
a home-made post-office: not such as 
now ornaments the front of one of its 
modern stores, but a cage built in one 
corner of its only business room and 
pigeon-holed according to the alphabet. 

Although then, as now, post-offices 
were considered to be political plums, 
it so happened that David Bogan, a 
Democrat, had been custodian of this 
one through the respective administra- 
tions of both national parties, because 
his store, on the east side of the road, 
was the only business building suitable 
to accommodate the postal services of 
the neighborhood. 

The daily receiving and sending of 
the few straggling letters and papers 
that constituted the mail was an item 
of no small importance in the eyes of 
the inhabitants; but apparently 1t was 
not so regarded by the swiftly passing 
trains that thundered by the station. 
No one would have guessed that Uncle 
Sam paid good money for the transpor- 
tation of this mail, so unceremoniously 
was it kicked out at the doors of the 
“fast mail cars.” It was taken on board 
by an iron lever reaching out from the 
car door and snatching the mail-bag 
suspended in a wooden frame. Ike Wal- 
lace, who had been operator at ‘Terhune 
for eleven years, averred that only twice 
during this time had the iron lever 
failed to perform its function. 

In addition to being postmaster and 
store-keeper, David Bogan was a Justice 
of the Peace, and so was referred to as 
the “Squire.” He was also blessed with 
a “‘birth-right” in the Quaker church, 
and therefore held himself and his 
family uncompromisingly to the old- 
style faith, refusing to follow his fellow 
sheep through their stages of religious 


metamorphosis whereby they  succes- 
sively became Campbellites, Newlights, 
Methodists, Presbyterians, and United 
Brethren. 

Because of his spiritual predilections, 
David had never indulged himself in 
any self-congratulatory attitudes toward 
his rather exalted position in the com- 
munity. However, about the year 1890 
his dignity as postmaster had been ra- 
dically enhanced by a new, factory- 
made post-oflice that was sent to be in- 
stalled in the front of his store, and 
along with it had come an increase in 
salary. 

In spite of his sober and common- 
place habits, David now felt his self- 
importance asserting itself. Then, too, 
the advance in income materially sim- 
plified his living problem, which was to 
maintain his mother-in-law, his wife, 
and his daughter, and teach his son a 
trade. 

These were indeed balmy days. For 
fifty-odd years, he told himself, he had 
been casting his bread upon the waters: 
now it was coming back, and it was 
bringing with it not merely butter but 
also a sweetmeat branded ‘‘distinction.” 
Now that honor was thrust upon him, 
surely it was no sin to bask in its radi- 
ance! So with great waves of satisfac- 
tion he began to recall promises of milk 
and honey for the faithful and no beg- 
ging in their last days for the righteous. 

In the first year of the reign of the 
new post-office came store-keeper num- 
ber two. This was Judson Miller; 
whose boyhood had been spent in the 
vicinity, but who, during the six years 
of his early manhood, had served in the 
army. He came home on crutches, not 
as a result of battles fought for his 
country, but as a consequence of a rail- 
road wreck. After due course of con- 
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troversy, he emerged from the wreck 
litigation, walking with a cane, wearing 
a signet ring, and possessing four hun- 
dred dollars in cash. With the money 
he opened a store on the west side of 
the dusty pike, directly opposite the 
establishment of the scrupulous Quaker. 

‘lo be sure, he drew away some of the 
Squire’s trade, and this greatly annoyed 
David’s friends, one of w hom approach- 
” him on the subject: “Ain’t you kind- 

‘feared, David, that this here new 
ne of Judson Miller’s ‘ll take away 
some of yer trade?” 

Before replying David balanced a 
lump of brown sugar on the point of a 
sugar-scoop, and swept it into his mouth 
with a sucking noise. 

“Well, I don’t cal’late on losin’ no 
great site. You see, since the gover’- 
ment of these United States put this 
new ’partment in my store here,” and 
he flourished the scoop grandiloquently 
toward the cabinet arrangement, “I’ve 
been getin’ a right smart of trade from 
down ’round Fancher’s corner an’ other 


places. Nope, I reckon there ain’t 
. fi ) 
much danger of it, Andy. 
“Well, I spose as how you _ orter 
know, seein’ as yer runnin’ the busi- 
ness; but Pil be consarned if I think 


that store ’cross there’s goin’ 
any good.” 

Meanwhile Judson seemed satisfied 
with a not extravagant patronage. He 
was also content to lean on the front 
gate of the Bogan residence on dull 
days, and recount his experiences of 
army life to the postmaster’s daughter, 


to do you 


Lizzie. At suc h times Lizzie found 
great comfort in the barrel-stave ham- 
mock swinging in the porch. 

During one of these mid-day inter- 


views, her mother’s voice fell sharply on 
“Liz-zee | 


her ears: Oh, Liz-zee! Come 
here.” 
When the daughter ran into the 


kitehen, Mrs. Bogan began in a milder 
tone: 

‘A body would think that porch, 
with the sun a-bilin’ down on thee, is 


a first rate summer resort, the way 
thee’s always swingin’ out there.” 
“Why, Maw, I was just talkin’ 


Judson a few minutes.’ 


‘‘Pears like that’s all thee does. Run 
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over to the store an’ tell yer Paw to 
send me a couple of eggs and a bag of 
corn-meal, so I c’n make him some 
corn flapjacks fer dinner. Hurry up, 
now.” 

Glad enough to escape further ques- 
tioning, Lizzie hastened out. Her moth- 
er straightened up from the table and 
rubbed off the dough that clung to ler 
fingers, while she mused aloud: 

“J do wonder when that feller’s goin’ 
to stop courtin’ long ’nough to pop the 
quesuon? ’Pears to me it'd be better 
fer him an’ David both if their stores 
could be put together.” 

But on the following Sunday after- 
noon, as a group of ‘Terhune’s male 
popul: ition sat on store steps and leaned 
against peeled poll hitchracks, Abe Far- 
wick, the blacksmith, propounded a 
question that was destined not only to 
shatter the ambitious mother’s fondest 
hope, but lkewise to expel harmony 
and peace and to enthrone discord 
throughout the confines of the village. 

“Pye jist been thinkin,” said Abe, 
drawing the stem of a clay pipe from 
stern his teeth, “that the post-ollice 

| have to move after the ‘lection this 
fall.” 

‘What in tarnation ’re you drivin’ at, 
Abe?” asked Andy Izzard, who had 
left off his incessant grinding of a to- 
bacco cud in order to catch the full 
significance of the blacksmith’s words. 
“'That oflice’s been in Squire Bogan’s 
store for nigh onto twenty years now, 
an’ I reckon he keeps it as well as any- 
body else could, don’t he?” 

“T’m not sayin’ that the Squire don’t 
keep it well ‘nough ; but ye’ve hearn tell 
of the sayin’ that ‘to the victor belongs 
the spoils,’ ain’t you? Well, now, if 
the Kepublic: in party wins this comin’ 

campaign, as it's been doin’ most of 
the time for the last thutty years, l 
reckon there won’t be much use of a 

Democratic store-keeper runnin’ the 
post-oflice, seein” as how Judson here 
Is a Republican.” 

Now, Abe, like the majority of the 
population of Terhune, was a Repub- 
lican, and could afford to conclude his 
argument with a very convincing wink. 
Andy, on the other hand, was one of 


a few Democrats in town who had con- 
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sistently voted against the Republican 
party from the date of its inception, and 
in no one could Fenwick’s remark have 
stirred up more bitterness and appre- 
hension. This anxiety Andy straight- 
way conveyed to David, who received 
it in a crestfallen manner. 

The feeling of uneasiness became 
widespread in the Democratic ranks as 
the days of autumn rolled away, but 
it especially possessed the old Quaker, 
who began to experience _ sleepless 
nights, and to upbraid himself with the 
preachers’ cry that “all is vanity.” If 
a Republican administration were elect- 
ed, the post office must cross the street 
to his competitor, leaving him without 
a prop and divesting him of all his 
fame. He scarcely knew which would 
be the harder to bear, the memory of 
honors surrendered or the sting of pov- 
erty known of old. 

Meanwhile Judson sat at his window 
with a new and unfamiliar thrill. He 
contemplated the increased income and 
acknowledged distinction that would 
come with his appointment. His spirits 
were running high, even David 
Bogan’s were sinking in sullen despair. 

Daily the interests and sympathies 
of the citizens became more intensified. 
The two political factions unconscious- 
ly shaped themselves, each having for 
its recognized head its postmaster pos- 
sibility. This brought on a serious 
change in business relations; all the 
Republican customers began to trade 
with the younger merchant, and only 
the patronage of the Democratic min- 
ority was left for David. 

This sounded the first note of warn- 
ing to Judson’s conscience, for he knew 
that such a falling-off in business would 
ruin his veteran rival. But what could 
he do? If his party should win, he 
would be enrolled as postmaster. That 
was a perfectly honorable spoil, and 
had been instituted by a custom as 
hoary as political parties themselves. 
Therefore he could not refuse it. 

In the community, feeling continued 
to mount to a high pitch, and it looked 
us if the once-quiet neighborhood would 
be torn by strife. For several days 
Lizzie had not been seen in the barrel- 
stave hammock. Miller noted this and 


as 
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secretly chafed under the sting of it. 

Shortly before election the minister 
of the oft-conforming flock returned 
to preach his bi-weekly sermon, and 
lodged in the home of the president of 
the Ladies’ Aid Society. 

“Oh, Brother Williams! I’m so glad 
vou’ve come!” exclaimed that good 
lady, the care-worn expression of her 
voice exceeded only by that of her 
brow. “The town’s all torn by strife 
an’ factions over movin’ the post office. 
The Republicans ’re sayin’ that the 
Squire’s havin’ it all these years has 
been jist the same as givin’ aid to one 
of their enemies. I know you can do 
something that will pour oil on the 
troubled waters and make ’em think 
more about their souls’ welfare.” 

“My dear sister, when men are con- 
tending for political spoils they shun 
the contemplations of the welfare of 
their souls,” spoke the pastor, with the 
air of a prophet. 

“Well, I s’pose you’re right,” she as- 
sented resignedly. “An’ T do sometimes 
wonder if we'll ever overthrow the 
powers of the Evil One.” 

Regarding the fulfilment of this last, 
she was to receive no encouragement 
from the incidents of the coming Sab- 
bath day. Her husband was a staunch 
supporter of Squire Bogan, so every Re- 
publican stayed away from church 
rather than listen to a sermon preached 
by a minister who had apparently al- 
lied himself with the opposite faction 
by sojourning in one of their homes. 


? 


Even the sparse Democratic audience 
vave place to vacant benches when the 
preacher began a sermon on the Scrip- 
tural admonition to “love one another.” 

Domestie relations were the next to 
be invaded. Dick Whaley, a perfectly 
restful and unenergetic citizen, was 
driven from home by his irate wife. In 
emphatic terms she had praised the 
Squire and laid special stress on the fact 
that he had always provided for his 
wife’s mother. To this abnormal habit 
of David’s Dick had taken voluble ex- 
ception, and thereby hung a disagree- 
ment that ended in a violence unsur- 
passed even by the participations of the 
small bovs of the village, many of 
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whom wore blackened eyes and bruised 
spots testifying to the loyalty of them- 
selves to the champions adhered to by 
their respective fathers. 

Up to this time but two residents had 
refrained from taking part in the postal 
controversy which had now come to be 
the sole issue in the approaching elec- 
tion. One of these was the Squire’s 
dog—a mongrel of the commonest yel- 
low breed, but a good fighter, who had 
asserted his superiority over all of his 
kind in Terhune except that other resi- 
dent—the white bulldog belonging to 
Judson Miller. 

The yellow hybrid and the dirty 
white bull were the glaring rivals in 
dogdom, even as their masters had come 
to represent a feud among the ballot- 
casters. It was natural, then, that be- 


fore this political dissension could end, 
it should descend, for ultimate decision, 
to these canine rivals. 

Election day was gray and cheerless. 
Groups moved back and forth between 
the polls and the stores, neighbor pass- 


ing neighbor without recognition or 
ereeting. The early darkness brought 
a cold, drizzling rain to disperse the 
eroups of low-voiced, anxious women 
from the vard-gates along the road. 
Down at the voting place they had be- 
cun to count the ballots in the flicker- 
ing glare of smoky kerosene lamps: 
while the knots of men outside retreat- 
ed to their homes. 

Squire Bogan sat by the box-stove in 
the rear of his store, nervously fingering 
the leaves of a law book. It was the 
final day of what seemed to him a los- 
ing fight; consequently he was filled 
with feverish irritation. Over his steel- 
rimmed spectacles, he vented his feel- 
ings to Andy Izzard. 

“Tt ain’t lawful ner constitut’nal to 
change the location of the post-office,” 
spoke the Squire. “TI find nothing in 
these statutes to support the change; an’ 
if the other party moves the post-office, 
it will be the same as stealin’ sugar from 
my store.” 

“Jist so, Squire,” responded Andy. 
“Jist so. It’s a plain case of bein’ rob- 
bed of the privilege that’s been justly 
your’n all these years.” 


An hour later, into the store across 
the street came a messenger from the 
polls to inforrn Judson that the town 
had gone Republican, and to say that 
he ‘lowed they would soon be coming 
into his store to get the mail. 

Judson locked the door and sat for a 
long time by the smouldering fire. The 
spoil was won—surely there could be no 
longer any doubt about that. He 
glanced toward the corner where he had 
decided to place the paneled creation ; 
but the thrill accompanying previous 
contemplations of this arrangement did 
not now return. By degrees Miller was 
beginning to appreciate the ugliness of 
a community strife that had turned 
neighbor against neighbor, had ruptur- 
ed homes, and had driven men from the 
house of worship: and the cause of it 
all was the craving for a paltry political 
spoil to be doled out like so much gin- 
ver-bread from the hand of a victorious 
demagogue. However much he rued 
the estrangements of his fellow citizens, 
the hardest part to bear was the scorn 
of Lizzie Bogan. Prior to the post-office 
difficulties, he had felt that she looked 
forward to his daily loiterings quite as 
much as he; and now he believed she 
was being loyal to her father at the ex- 
pense of her own happiness as well as 
his. He regretted that he had not been 
more bold back in the peaceful days 
and entered upon negotiations that now 
could never be. If such an alliance 
could have been made, he knew that the 
conflict of the hour would have been 
easily averted. 


The ex-soldier finally fell asleep in 
his chair, and his harassing thoughts 
subsided into dreams where he was tor- 
mented by demons in the likeness of his 
Quaker rival, and ever and anon these 
gave way before the face and voice of 
Lizzie Bogan. 

A loud clatter brought him back 
from his troubled dreamland. He 
started up; his body was cold and 
numb, and the fire was long since out. 
The clatter continued at the door until 
he turned the key. Dick Whaley push- 
ed into the room, and the store-keeper 


caught a glimpse of eastern light trying 








to straggle through a cold November 
morning’s fog. 


“Gimme two pounds o’ pickled meat. 


I’m goin’ home to eat breakfast,” an- 
nounced the early customer, with the 
faintest suggestion of triumph in his 
tone. 

“D’you mean yer wife’s let you come 
back, Dick?” inquired Judson, between 
chattering teeth, as he fished into the 
pork-barrel and speared a chunk of 
briny meat on a long metal fork abund- 
antly corroded with contaminations pe- 
culiar to a country store. 

“Yep. The ’lection’s over now, an’ 
I reckon there ain’t anything more to 
quarrel about. You got two pounds 
there, Jud?” 

“Well, it lacks three or four ounces, 
but I guess that won’t make any differ- 
ence.” 

“T reckon you'd better git as much as 
two pounds, because — well, because 
Moll said so.” THe added the last in a 
sheepish sort of tone, and Miller jour- 
neyed to the barrel on another fishing 
expedition, this time returning with a 
smaller chunk of fat between a layer of 
skin and a streak of lean. 

While this was going on, the dirty 
white bulldog was alternately stretching 
and shaking himself out from the niche 
between the kerosene tank and the sorg- 
hum molasses barrel. As Whaley pass- 
ed out, the dog slipped by him through 
the closing door. 

The Squire’s yellow hybrid was trot- 
ting diagonally across the street, sniff- 
ing at the ground as if in search of food. 
At sight of him, an ugly light flashed 
from the eyes of the recalcitrant hus- 
band, and a triumphant smile played 
about the corners of his mouth. Under 
his hat was a sore bump made by the 
impact of a stick of stove-wood in the 
hands of his spouse, and Squire Bogan 
had been the main point of disagree- 
ment. However unenergetic Dick Wha- 
ley may have been in the presence of 
work, he was anything but phlegmatic 
when confronted by an opportunity for 
revenge. 

He glanced each way along the street. 
No one was in sight. Quickly thrust- 
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ing his hand into one end of the dark- 
brown paper package, he pulled out the 
small chunk of meat and tossed it in 
front of the advancing cur. Both dogs 
sprang after the bait, but, as Dick had 
calculated, the yellow one arrived first 
and seized it with a snarling growl. 

For the space of a second the white 
dog hesitated. 

“Sie him, bull!” hissed Whaley. 

A dirty white streak shot through the 
air and landed on the yellow dog’s neck. 
In an effort to shake himself free, the 
latter hurled the meat in the direction 
of their provocator. It had barely drop- 
ped when Whaley caught the toe of his 
shoe under it and sent it into the side 
ditch a rod awav., just as the canine pan- 
demonium broke forth in howls of rage 
and pain. 

A fire-alarm is the only other terrify- 
ing signal that could have brought such 
a response. From the two forty-rod 
rows of houses the inhabitants poured 
forth through never-closed gates. ‘To 
the bellowings that issued from the 
writhing heap of dirty-white and yellow 
were added the shouts of men and the 
clee of boys, all of them snatching 
sticks as they raced towards the spot. 

The Squire and Judson pushed into 
the quickly formed circle from opposite 
sides, 

“Git back!” the former 
“Git back an’ give ’em a fair chanct 

Sut it was soon evident that this was 
not needed, for the yellow hybrid had 
heen unable to shake off the first throat- 
grip of his antagonist. Every spectator 
turned his eyes on the Squire, who stood 
regarding the form of his dog as it grew 
more and more limp in the bulldog’s 
powerful jaws. 

The Quaker postmaster was like a 
solitary soldier driven to the last 
trench: deserted by customers and 
friends, ridiculed by women and boys, 
voted out of honor and emolument, as 
he believed, by fellow-townsmen, he 
stood witnessing the snapping of the 
life-blood of his faithful pet by the dog 
of his successful rival. 

Lifting his angry face, he vented the 


shouted. 
!?? 
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vehemence that his 
breast: 

“Judson Miller, thee’s drove off my 
customers, stole my post-office, an’ now 
thy dog’s killed mine. I reckon I can’t 
stand no more.” 

With that he snatched the young 
store-keeper’s cane and swung it above 
his head. But the latter, so unexpect- 
edly thrown upon his lame knee, pitch- 
ed forward to the ground and accident- 
allv collided with the feet of his assail- 
ant with such force as completely to 
howl him over, while the cane descend- 
ed full in the face of Dick Whaley, who 
had been standing back of Miller. 
Blinded with pain and rage, Dick lurch- 
ed forward, kicking and striking at the 
fallen Squire. 

This was a signal for a general melee. 
All the pent-up feelings of the previous 
days found expression in curses, blows, 
and hurling missiles. Fists struck out, 
sticks gouged and whacked. At the 
hottom of the heap was the ex-soldier, 
pinned down so tightly he could not 
move. Just above him was his aged 
rival, entirely submerged by the human 
pile save for one free hand, that con- 
tinued to brandish back and forth a 
piece of the now broken cane. 


Was surging in 


By the time the town constable and 
the neighborhood doctor reached the 
scene, the rumpus had made the dog- 
ficht of a minute before appear in com- 
parison like a tranquil autumn twilight 
in the presence of an infuriated bliz- 
zard, 


Aided by Lizzie Bogan and other 
women, these worthy and dignified ser- 
vants of community welfare began pa- 
tiently to disentangle this conglomerat- 
ed edition of election returns. When 
the Squire’s head, turtle-like, finally 
protruded between the legs of those 
above, his daughter addressed him: 

“Now, Paw! Ain’t thee ashamed of 
thyself! Look how thee’s went an’ 
broke Judson’s cane!” 

Before the Squire could reply, Ike 
Wallace came running up the road 
from the depot, waving a telegraph 
blank and shouting: 

“New York’s” gone 
Cleveland’s ‘lected, an’ 


Democratic! 
the post-office 


won’t haf to move!” 
The Squire sat up, 
rapid-fire gun. 
“T reckon it’s about time for me to be 
he offered, as 


spitting like a 


puttin’ up the 7.48 mail,” 
his only observation. 

With much difficulty, Judson scram- 
bled to his feet and looked about for 
support. Smiling and blushing, Lizzie 
offered her arm. Proudly leaning on 
this affectionate substitute for his bro- 
ken walking-stick, the vanquished vic- 
tor walked back towards his store. This 
was a signal for the combatants to 
disperse. 

I{ is a maxim repeated in every 
tongue that “love finds a way”; but 
only in these United States of America 
do men turn from the passionate mo- 
ments of anger at white heat and will- 
ingly accept victory or defeat as it is 
dictated by election returns. 











Dr. Marden’s Inspirational Talks 


By Dr. O. S. Marden 








is the meeting of it. 


reward. 





There is no longer any question as to the insistent demand for trained 
men; the only problem with which practical business men are confronted 
Want of thoroughness is the curse of the age. The 
tendency to go into things without thorough training is one of the unfor- 
tunate phases of modern business life. 
of which they know nothing, and reap only failure and reverse as a 
The untrained mind is no match for the educated; ignorance is 


Men blunder into all sorts of lines 

















no match for intelligence. In the articles which he contributes in this 
issue, Dr. Marden makes this clear, both in ‘‘Superiority as a Trade 
Mark’’ and ‘‘Knowing How.’’ 
I.—Superiority as a Trade-Mark 
As a rule, success is the triumph of technical training, as the English 


common, ordinary virtues. <A careful, 
painstaking habit is a sign of the genius 
that achieves. If we analyze the lives 
of most successful people, we find that 
they were not geniuses. We do not find 
that they had very marked ability but 
that they averaged up pretty well; that 
they had the habit of industry, of pains- 
taking, cf doing things to a finish. 

Any person of good common sense 
and fairly good judgment, a hard work- 
er, thriftv, with painstaking habits, 
who does not boteh his work, who does 
everything to a complete finish, is al- 
most sure of a successful career. It is 
the constant application of these home- 
ly qualities, the common faculties, com- 
mon principles, with great industry and 
determination, and the habit of pains- 
taking—not great genius or very mark- 
ed ability in any particular line—that 
increases the world’s achievers. 

The tendency to go into things with- 
out thorough training is one of the 
most unfortunate phases of our business 
life. Superficiality is a great curse in 
America. Asa rule our youths are not 
half as well grounded in principles, in 





youths are. They have nothing like 
‘he thorough preparation of the Eng- 
lish, their superb discipline and effect- 
ive training. In England the youth is 
brought up with the idea that he must 
not only learn to do one thing, but he 
must learn to do it supremely well. The 
tvpical American youth thinks he can 
do most anything he turns his hand to, 
often without previous training. 

I recently clipped from one of our 
dailies the advertisement of an institu- 
tion that puts the university cap on 
bhovs and girls who cannot spell the 
words used in an ordinary: letter with- 
out the dictionary. The advertiser 
claims that comparatively few weeks’ 
or months’ training, day or evening, at 
very little cost, will equip those who 
take this course as bookkeepers, stenog- 
raphers, ete., and will guarantee them 
good positions. Think of the infinite 
harm to efficiency,.to the laying of solid 
‘ife foundations. which comes, from 
such fake institutions. What a shame 
thus to deceive voung people and make 
them believe that it is unnecessary to 
spend years in preparation; that they 

of 
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can take infinitely shorter cuts to suc- 
cess, to their goal, and that it is foolish 
to spend precious years and lay solid 
substantial foundations when all the es- 
centials of life can be learned in a few 
weeks. 

Want of thoroughness is the great 
lack, the curse, of the age. Few young 
Americans ever thoroughly learn a 
trade or any one thing. Just as the stu- 
dent crams to “get through” a dreaded 
examination, most youths pick up their 
knowledge as they go along, without 
very much special training. The typ- 
ical young American gets a job wher- 
ever he can, whether he is specially fit- 
ted for it or not, and watches for the 
“main chance.” When he sees it, he 
goes for it, regardless of fitness or pre- 
vious training. How very seldom we 
find young people who are willing to 
take time to prepare thoroughly for 
their life-work. They get just a little 
education, a little smattering of books, 
and then they imagine themselves 


ready for business. 


“Can’t wait” is the characteristic of 
America, is written over everything. 
Our intelligence offices are full of peo- 
ple who wander about from place to 
place, have great difficulty in getting 
nositions, and when they have them, 
can’t keep them, because they never 
learned to do any one thing well. The 
result is that they become drifters, never 
hecoming proficient in any calling, 
never acquire facility or efficiency. 

As a rule, our youths are seldom 
trained in staying power as they should 
be; they are not trained to stick and 
hang on. They are so loosely attached 
to their vocations that they are easily 
detached from them. The trouble with 
many of them is that they have no in- 
spired faith in their own ability or in 
the glorious opportunity of every day 
work. Thev have early fallen into the 
habit of thinking themselves mediocre 
and the ordinary work of the world 
scarcely worth the doing. On the other 
hand, many are aspiring to do the ex- 
traordinary, overrating their own tal- 
ents, and indifferent to opportunities at 
hand. the only means of climbing up to 


higher duties and true achievement. 
But if we were to examine a list of 
the men who have left their mark 9n 
the world, we should find that, as a rule, 
it is not composed of those who were 
brilliant in their youth, or who gave 
great promise at the outset of their 
careers, but rather of the plodding 
young men who, if they have not daz- 
zled by their brilliancy, have had the 
power of a day’s work in them, who 
could stay by a task until it was done, 
and well done; who have had grit, per 
sistence, common sense and honesty. 


It is the steady exercise of these ordi- 
nary, homely virtues, united with aver- 
age ability, rather than a deceptive dis- 
play of more showy qualities in youth, 
that enables a man to achieve greatly 
and honorably. So, if we were to at- 
tempt to make a forecast of the success- 
ful men of the future, we shou!d not 
look for them among the ranks of the 
“smart” boys, those who think they 
“know it all,” and are anxious to win 
by a short route. 

The thorough boys are the boys that 
are heard from, and usually from posts 
far higher up than those filled by the 
boys who were too “smart” or too indif- 
ferent to be thorough. 


But thoroughness from the start is 
the only sure foundation. Everywhere 
we see men being crippled by the half- 
done things away back in their boy- 
hood, which they never expected to 
hear from again, but which are con- 
stantly bobbing up to trip them. 


Look at the desk of a man who 
thought it was not worth while to be 
exact in little things when a boy. It 
is loaded with papers and letters. Con- 
fusion reigns everywhere. Such a man 
never knows where he stands. He lacks 
svstem and thoroughness, is slovenly in 
his business habits. His slipshod meth- 
ods are infectious. Everyone who 
works for him catches the contagion. 
Nobody has confidence in the man who 
half-does things. The botcher cannot 
get credit, his notes go to protest, he 
misses his engagements, he can never 
be depended upon. What a calamity 
for a youth to grow to manhood and 














find his whole future compromised and 
endangered by the habit of half-doing 
things formed early in his boyhood! 
He may not have known that careless. 
indifferent work makes a careless. in- 
different man. 

Whatever the stage of your advance- 
ment, do the thing you are doing as 
though your whole future depended 
upon it. I have in mind a poor chorus 
girl who got an opportunity to speak 
two or three apparently trifling lines in 
a play. She made up her mind that 
this might be the chance of a life-time. 
She studied the lines and practised giv- 
ing as much color, setting and expres- 
sion as possible to them, and when the 
time came, she gave the lines with such 
distinction and expression that she 
made the hit of the evening, was at 
once given important parts, and is now 
a. noted actress. 

Many a youth has heen promoted 
because of the quality and distinction 
which he gave to an apparently very 
unimportant piece of work. First of 
all, thoroughness, as the foundation of 
success, demands putting dignity into 
the countless little things that make up 
your daily work, thus dignifying your 
position entire, whatever it may be. It 
is a curious fact that most people think 
because their occupations in life are 
humble, because they occupy no official 
place of special importance, no position 
of distinction, that they are of very little 
account, and they get in the habit of 
regarding themselves as nobodies in 
particular. Now, every individual 
should look upon his vocation, however 
humble, with the same sense of pride as 
he would if he were occupying a post 
of great distinction. Why not? 

Your position in life, your vocation, 
is just as significant to you as that of 
the President of the United States is to 
him. It is your sacred duty to honor 
that position, to make it respected, if it 
has been belittled, just as Roger Sher- 
man, Vice-President Wilson, Kitto and 
many other great souls lifted out of its 
former contempt the cobbler’s trade, so 
that it was regarded at one time as an 
occupation of considerable distinction. 
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A great personality, a superb life’s de- 
votion, will lift any necessary occupa- 
tion into dignity and respect. Insist 
that, whatever you do, vou will stand 
erect; live your own life, your own 
creed, 

It is a pitiable thing to see people 
apologizing to those who happen to oe- 
cupy a little higher place in life, for 
their own humble calling, explaining 
that they have not been able to climb 
up further. Why should any human 
being who does what is necessary feel 
that he should apologize, even to the 
highest officials in the land? If you do 
your work in a kingly manner, if you 
put your heart into it, if you put your 
trade-mark on everything that passes 
through your hands, the trade-mark of 
character, the patent of nobility, you 
need not apologize. In the first place, 
we should never do anything which 
is justifiably disagreeable to us or de- 
moralizing to ourselves or others. 

There is a great deal of false hero- 
worship in this country. It is a danger- 
ous thing to run after those who hap- 
pen to have heen a little more fortunate 
than yourself. If you are doing the 
lest work you are capable of under the 
circumstances, dignify it by doing it in 
a superior manner. A king may cobble 
on the throne, while a cobbler may do 
kingly work mending shoes on_ his 
bench. Manv a man is still eobbling 
in Congress while mechanics and farm- 
ers in his own community may be put- 
ting the stamp of rovalty upon their 
work. There is many a stenographer 
or private secretary who is really greater 
than the mayor or governor she serves. 
She mav be putting a queenly stamp 
upon her work, while her employer is 
disgracing his iob. It is doing work 
in a kingly fashion that makes the real 
king. Nobility is the child of superior 
quality. 

The fortune you make is of little con- 
sequence in comparison with the influ- 
ence you have exerted in making your 
fortune, the standard vou have set up 
for your fellows. Whatever vour line 


of work, it is a great thing to set a pace 
for your competitors, to raise the stand- 
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ard of your specialty so high that your 
name will ever be identified with elevat- 
ed methods and lofty purpose. 

Recently, a memorial window was 
placed in a public building in memory 
of the Roosevelt administration. Why? 
It was not because Mr. Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministration was perfect, not because he 
did not make any mistakes and serious 
blunders, but because he set up stand- 
ards in the White House which had not 
heen there before since Lincoln’s time. 
It was because of his lofty purpose, his 
determination to give his fellows a 
square deal. 

It is a disgrace to cobble in Congress, 
but itis kingly to put the stamp of roy- 
alty upon mending shoes, to cobble in 
the spirit of an artist, instead of an 
artisan, 

Thoroughness, born of the dignitv 
he recognizes in his ealling, should 
mark any man’s work. It is a danger- 
ous time in a youth’s life when he first 
allows himself to half do a thing. There 
is a certain loss of self-respect for which 
he can never quite forgive himself. He 
is never quite the same man again after 
doing a botched job. Something of 
manhood has gone out of him, a lower- 
ing of the ideal has taken place which 
will tend always to degrade his work 
and his life. 

There are thousands of patents and 
devices in the Patent Office at Washing- 
ton which are absolutely useless because 
the inventor or discoverer did not think 
out his idea to the finish, did not carry 
his device quite far enough to make it 
practical. Much of Edison’s fortune 
and reputation has come from picking 
up these dropped threads, these half- 
carried-out ideas, of these almost suc- 
cessful inventors. and continuing them, 
completing, developing to final perfee- 
tion what these almost-inventors had 
hegun and dropped. 

There are a thousand persons who 
can start a thing with great enthusiasm 
to one who ean earry it to completion. 
The majority of people fall down before 
they reach their goal, stop this side of 
their laurels, because they never learned 
the habit of perfecting what they un- 
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dertake. The ideal of perfection must 
be held high and kept clear and clean. 
The standard of thoroughness must be 
kept up, or the general conduct of life 
will drop. 

The very reputation of being a high- 
class man is everything. The reputa- 
tion of regarding the quality of your 
work as your trade-mark, and of being 
very jealous of the quality of your ser- 
vice; the reputation of being ambitious 
to carry everything you touch to com- 
pletion, will not only give you an in- 
finite satisfaction later in life and will 
cave you from thousands of temptations 
to cheat yourself and sell yourself, but 
it will be the greatest possible factor in 
your advancement, your promotion. 


I once heard of a laborer who was 
leaning over his hoe when it was nearly 
iime to quit work, and when asked what 
he was doing, said he was waiting for 
ihe whistle to blow so that he could 
quit. I have never known a man who 
made it a rule to wait for the whistle to 
amount to much. [Everywhere we see 
people waiting for the whistle to blow, 
and as a rule, they remain perpetual 
clerks, perpetual day laborers. 

Whatever your vocation, resolve that 
you will be a man of quality, that you 
will have nothing about you which is 
second-class, inferior, cheap: that you 
will have nothing to do with shoddy 
and shams, that vou will have nothing 
to do with inferiority, because it will 
contaminate your ideals. Make it 
rule to set the pace for those about you. 
Show them by your manner, your dress, 
that you have nothing to do with cheap- 
ness and commonness. Just make up 
vour mind at the very outset that your 
work is going to stand for quality, that 
vou will let others slight their jobs, and 
slipshod, slovenly work if they will, but 
that you are going to stamp a superior 
quality upon everything that goes out 
of vour hands, that whatever you do 
shall bear the hall-mark of excellence. 
Let others work for quantity if they 
will, let quality be your motto, so that 
everything that your name is associated 
with shall suggest excellence, the best 
that can be done, or can be made. 
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Stamp the trade-mark thoroughness, 
of individuality, of distinctivness, upon 


everything that you touch. Then you 
will be a marked m: lm, your services 
will be in great demand, and you will 
have the satisfaction of cons stantly hear- 
ing the “Well done!” of that small voice 
within you. 

Accustoming oneself to the second- 
best is fatal to all excellence, just as 
familiarity with inferiority, with slip- 
shod, easy-going methods, is ‘fatal to the 
building up of habits of system and 
order. Learn to be particular with 
yourself, exacting as to the quality of 
your work. Never accept from your- 
self inferior work. If you do, every 
time you attempt to slight your task, 
slovenliness will grow easler and easier 
The habit of doing one’s best and never 
accepting anything else, is a character- 
builder, it buttresses and sustains and 
supports the whole man. The habit of 
forcing oneself up to standard is a most 
important one. 


All slipshod, slovenly work is lying. 


Many people who tell the _ truth 
with their tongues lie with their ser- 
vice, lie in poor work, bad _ work. 


Lies in half-done jobs are often worse 
than lying with one’s tongue, because 
their indifference and carelessness may 
cost precious lives or limbs. Many a 
railroad accident, many a disaster on 
the water, has been caused by careless 
workmen away back in the machine 
shop. 

Imperial material, defective bolts, 
bubbles in steel rails, iron columns or 
beams, the fault of careless workmen in 
the foundry, have caused many fatal 
accidents. Multitudes of people have 
been permanently maimed or have lost 
their lives by the half-done job or botch- 
ed work. 

The dangers of carelessness cannot 
be over emphasized. Just a little in- 
difference or carelessness, just a few lit- 
tle bubbles in a casting, and a whole 
building is wrecked or a bridge goes 
down into the river, carrying its train 
of precious human freight. 


Yet everywhere we see evidences of 
carelessness and shirking. 
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A prominent New York business 
man tells me that he was once tempted, 
because of the meanness and stinginess 
of his employer, to slight a very im- 
portant piece of cabinet work, and cover 
up defects. He says that he has never 
forgiven himself. ‘This poor job has 
haunted him for twenty-five years, and 
it has cost him many a sleepless night. 

On every hand we see people cheap- 
cning themselves, marring their own 
records, injuring their reputations, 
without realizing it, by doing a poor 
Resolve to be a high-class man in 
everything. Resolve that vou will have 
nothing to do with anything that is 
cheap, inferior, shoddy, or with shams. 
Be genuine in everything, so that peo- 
ple will look up to you. Get the repu- 
tation of being a man of quality. 

Mr. Tiffany made it a life rule never 
under any circumstances to deceive a 
customer, or allow him to be disappoint- 
ed in anything purchased at his store. 
This is why people from all parts of the 
world felt perfect confidence in send- 
ing to him large sums of money for 
coods, goods they had no chance to ex- 
amine before purchasing, but without a 
shadow of doubt that they would be 
treated squarely. And this practice of 
utter fairness to his patrons has acted 
supremely to the advantage of the es- 
tablishment. The name of Tiffany on 
a piece of silver or jewelry has been all 
the protection it needed from competi- 
tors for nearly three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. 

“Expected to do it better later” 
make a fitting epitaph for many 
ure. One of the most insidious ideas 
that ever deluded any mortal is the 
thought that he will get more time later 
to do the things which he is slighting at 
the moment. The habit of doing things 
temporarily, “just for now,” with the 
expectation of taking them up later and 
doing them better is a great demoralizer 
of character. It ruins one’s system to 
have a lot of fag-ends, tail ends, half- 
done things, around one. It violates 
every sense of fitness of things, of whole- 
hess. 

The mind is constructed on lines of 


job. 


would 


a fail- 
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perfection. It loves wholeness, com- 
pleteness, and the faculties protest 
against any half-done or botched work. 
The intensity of this protest is always 
in proportion to the distance from the 
first offence. First impressions are al- 
ways strongest, and the mind becomes 
used to the conditions in its environ- 
ment and gradually protests with less 
and less intensity. The adjusting power 
of the mind counteracts the exacting 
demand of the normal mind. To leave 
a thing half done, to postpone perfect- 
ing it, is a most dangerous entering 
wedge for inferiority. One must be very 
exacting with his mental processes in 
order to keep his brain machinery up 
to the standard. 

| know young men who are always 
ielling how other people’s success and 
ability are due to a mysterious luck or 
to unusual qualities. They seem to 
think fortune unjust. Why should not 
the fates deal as kindly with them? Yet 
they would not, probably, in ten 
months, keep up their work to the 


standard of one day’s work of the men 


of whom they speak. If they would 
only watch for a single day the men 
they envy they would learn the secret 
of the great difference between their 
stations in life. 

For years | marveled at the wonder- 
ful success of a friend of mine. When I 
left school I was ahead and I could not 
understand why he got along in the 
business world so much faster than I. 
But I soon found that he made it an in- 
flexible life rule, never to allow any- 
thing to go through his hands that was 
not done just as well as he knew how to 
doit. No matter how hurried, he would 
not dictate a slip-shod, slovenly letter. 
Ife would not scrawl or scribble an ad- 
dress on an envelope. Everything had 
to be done just so. His business asso- 
clates called him “The Tartar’ and 
laughed at his exactitude in everything. 
They thought it a foolish waste of time. 
It did not occur to them that doing 
things with such severe exactitude bore 
any particular relation to getting on in 
life. But they soon saw that this man 
went ahead by leaps and bounds, while 
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ihey were perpetual employees. It was 


just the difference in the way they did 


things. The man whose position they 
envied had a high ideal and he lived up 
to it. He was always prodding himself 
to do his best, while they under him 
were content to do their second best. 


There is something in the constant 
struggle to attain the ideal which makes 
for our own betterment. When we are 
trying with all our might to do our lev- 
cl best we are improving all along the 
lines of our natures. HEverything Tooks 
up when we struggle up, as ev erything 
looks down when we are going down 
hill. Aspiration always lifts the life, as 
eroveling lowers it. The whole life 
crows when we are striving for excel- 
lence; but when we are slovenly in our 
mental habits, and slipshod in our work, 
there is a downward tendency in our 
lives. 

tefuse to work for a man who wants 
you to slight your work, or to do poor 
work because the price he gets as the re- 
sult of your labor will not warrant thor- 
eugh work. Tell him you cannot work 
unless you can put the trade-mark of 
your manhood, of superiority, the 
stamp of your integrity, upon every- 
thing you do. Give him to understand 
that no amount of salary would com- 
pensate for the loss of self-respect, that 
you cannot cheat yourself for salary or 
cheapen your work for any consider- 
ation. Let your employer understand 
that the way you do your work is your 

capital, that the quality of success 
means everything to you. He should 
know that, moreover, the quality of 
your work affects the quality of his 
business. Inferiority taints everything 
it touches. The public unconsciously 
carries the image of the quality of his 
establishment in its mind. It is made 
up of impressions received from the 
courtesy or the rudeness of the employ- 
ees, from the quality and style of the 
merchandise, from the order and sys- 
tem or the slovenliness of the establish- 
ment. And only with the closest co- 
operation for excellence, down to the 
least details, between employer and em- 
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vioyee can the establishment have a 
name for consistent superiority. 

What a man can do should be his 
greatest ornament. Every man’s life 
vork ought to be a masterpiece. Every 
least piece of work he does should be a 
masterpiece. 

A well-known judge in Ohio once 
made a contract with a young man to 
mend a fence for a dollar and a half. 
He told him that as the fénce was to be 
covered with vines, not to plane the 
boards and to do a rough job. 

The judge, however, 
find that the boards were all carefully 
planed and the entire:work done just as 
painstakingly and sas carefully as 
though the fence were intended for the 
front vard of a fine residence. He was 
angry, because he supposed the young 
man would try to collect a large price 
for the work. But he would only 
dollar and a half. The judge told him 
that nobody would have seen the poor 
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work because the vines would have cov- 


ered it, and the young man replied: 
“But I should have known it was there.” 
Ten years later, the judge awarded 
this young man the contract for several 
large public buildings, which made a 
rich man of him. 
Resolve that vour life’s work shall be 
a masterpiece. No matter whether it is 
farming, cobbling or law-making, or 
only fence building, let it be a master- 
piece. No matter what your work may 
be, look upon it as a great painter looks 
upon his masterpiece, the destiny of 
which is affected by every — slightest 
stroke of the brush. Your whole life is 


affected by the quality you put into 
evervihing that goes through your 
hands. Quality, the trade mark:of su- 
periority is the foundation of all sue- 
cess—vour own Inner success in char- 
acter building, and your outward effi- 
qency, the building you do for your 


times and for the world of progress. 





I. 


Many a man, capable by nature of be- 
ing an employer, is often compelled to 
be a very ordinary employee because his 
mind is totally untrained. Everywhere 
we see young men and young women 
tied to very ordinary positions all their 
lives simply because, although they 
have good brains, they have never cul- 
tivated them. They have never tried 
to improve themselves by good reading, 
gludy or observation. Their salary on a 

Saturday night and a good time are 
Tout all they can see, and the result— 
, the narrow, the contracted, the pinched 
caréer. 

“Side-tracked by ignorance, for the 
t ack of a little more preparation,” would 
be a fitting’ épitah over the grave of 
‘many a failure. In every department 


of endeavor, we find men switched off, 

obliged to stop just this side of their 

laurels, because they did not follow the 

main track of thorough preparation in 
their youth. 





-—Knowing How 


Perhaps there is no other country in 
ihe world where so much poor work is 
done as in America. Half-trained medi- 
cal students perform bungling — oper- 
ations, and butcher their patients, be- 
cause they are not willing to take time 
for thorough preparation. Half-train- 
ed lawyers ae le through their cases 
and make their chents pay for experi- 
ence which the law school should have 
given. Ilalf-trained clergymen bungle 
away in the pulpit, and disgust their in- 
telligent and cultured parishioners. 
Many an American youth is willing to 
stumble through life half prepared for 
his work, and then Niel society be- 
cause he is a failure. Nature works for 
centuries to perfect a rose or a fruit, but 
an American youth is ready to try a 
difficult case in court after a few months’ 
desultorv law reading, or to undertake 
a critical operation upon which a preci- 
ous life depends after listening to two 
or three courses of medical lectures. 
D 
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Fifty years ago a poor boy with 
health and ambition could make _ his 
way as a manufacturer of cotton or silk, 
or as a producer of iron or steel. But 
to-day he would need a thorough tech- 
nical training for any kind of an oppor- 
tunity, and without it he would soon be 
“frozen out.” 


Science has gone into business as 
never before. To-day, scientific meth- 
ods are being applied everywhere. There 
never was such an opportunity in the 
history of the world for the trained 
mind, the specialized brain, as to-day. 

The untrained mind is no match for 
the educated. Ignorance is no match for 
intelligence. 

Scientific methods dominate every- 
where. It was the science of the Ger- 
man army that beat France in 1871. It 
was intelligence against ignorance, the 
scientific methods, that enabled Japan 
to humiliate Russia. 

The business to-day which is not con- 
ducted along scientific lines will be very 
short-lived. Science is invincible. Noth- 
ing else can successfully compete with 
il. 

When the Germans went into busi- 
ness, they took science with them. The 
same thoroughness, the same painstak- 
ing methods which have so long char- 
acterized the German scholar, are now 
characterizing the German business 
man. If he is a manufacturer, he manu- 
factures scientifically, If he is a mer- 
chant, he is a scientific merchant. No 
matter what line he takes up, he makes 
a profession of his trade. 

What a difference there is in boys as 
to the sharpness of their observing pow- 
er, the retention of the memory, the 
quickness of their perceptive powers. 


Some boys never seem to know any- 
thing you ask them. If vou put to 
them a question, that is the least out of 
the ordinary, you are practically sure 
that they will say, “I do not know.” 

Others always seem to give you the 
information you want. Their minds 
are alert, quick, receptive, their knowl- 
edge definite, certain ; their memory re- 
liable. 


The “I don’t know” employee is not 
a climber in his vocation; he is a per- 
petual clerk, because people who fill im- 
portant positions must use their gray 
matter. 

very human being is a lodestone, 
drawing to himself his affinities, things 
which correspond with his ambition. 
The majority of employees only use a 
small part of their ability, because they 
wre not sufficiently ambitious to be al- 
ways on the alert to absorb every bit of 
information which will increase their 
facility and expertness. 


Knowledge is power. No matter how 
small your salary, every bit of valuable 
information you pick up, every bit of 
eood reading or thinking you do—in 
fact. every effort you put forth to make 
vourself a larger, completer man or 
woman—will also help you to advance 
i} your position. 

A tanner in England whose leather 
hecame famous said that he never would 
have made such good leather if he had 
not read Carlyle. 


I have known employees who were 
working on small salaries who did more 
for their advancement in their spare 
time, at every possible opportunity, by 
improving their minds, than by the 
actual work they did. Their salaries 
were insignificant in comparison with 
the growth of their minds. 


The youth who is ambitious for pro- 
motion is always preparing himself for 
the position above him. He is always 
studying the situation and he is trying 
io make himself so valuable in his posi- 
tion that his employer cannot afford not 
to advance him. The employee cannot 
win promotion by slighting his work or 
filling his position just well enough. He 
must do more than is expected of him 
hefore he attracts special attention to 
himself. Most employees are not ready 
for promotion when it comes. They 
did not think there would be an opening 
so soon and they had not been training 
for it. They thought there would be 
plenty of time. 


Mr. Rockefeller says: ‘“My plan has 
been, not only to know how to do my 
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work, but also that of the man above 
me.” 

It is a great thing to keep your eye 
on the man above you, to learn to be 
able to take his position, for changes 
come about very suddenly and unex- 
pectedly, and the man who is best pre- 
pared is prompted. 


Many employees seem to think that 
their employers have a monopoly upon 
all the good ideas, the best methods of 
doing things, and that it is not much 
use for them to suggest anything. One 
of the unfortunate things of selling our 
services to others is that most of us take 
it for granted that we are inferior to 
those who pay us, or we would not be 
working for them—we should be doing 
something for ourselves. 


This is far from true. It is possible 
for the humblest employee to make his 
employer feel his power by the very 
superior way in which he does his work, 
and by constant study of the situation 
he may often suggest better ways of do- 
ing things. 

When Hugh Chalmers was working 
as a cash boy in the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company, the superintendent over 
him viewed with contempt the new ideas 
which the boy suggested, and often in- 
timated that he would better mind his 
own affairs. But the boy was not to be 
squelched. There was something in him 
which told him that he was superior to 
the man over him, that all he needed 
was an opportunity and a little time, 
and he resolved that he would soon show 
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those who had domineered over him a 
thing or two. 

There were lots of employees who 
sneered at what they considered his pre- 
sumption, and tried to keep him down, 
but he had yeast in him which could 
not be kept down. Chalmers believed 
that he had a lot of ideas which were far 
in advance of those of the men above 
him, that he had a message for the pro- 
prietors of the concern, and that sooner 
or later he would ‘deliver the goods.”’ 
It did not trouble him that those who 
envied him called him a wilful upstart. 
He had his eye on the goal, and pushed 
ahead. 

Nothing else will attract an employ- 
er’s notice more quickly than superior- 
ity in the way of doing things. Better 
methods, quicker, more efficient ways of 
reaching results, more than ordinary 
alertness, evidences of progressive meth- 
ods, indications of superiority, are what 
vour employer is always looking for. 
There is nothing else that pleases an up- 
to-date business man more than evidenc- 
es of marked ability in employees. 

For employees realize how much they 
could assist their emplover by keeping 
their eyes open and their minds alert 
for new ideas or suggestions for him. 
Even if he cannot always utilize the 
idea, an employer will generally appre- 
ciate the spirit which prompts it. 

Power gravitates to the man whe 
knows how. “Luck is the tide, nothing 
more. The strong man rows with it if 
it makes toward his port; he rows 
against it if it flows the other way. 
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Tandem-Buck hitting 


a stone wall defence. 


Training a College Football ‘Team 


By W. A. Hewitt 








entailing brains, system and sacrifice. 


season. 








\ll of the fine points in the training of a college football team are 
given in this article which is written by a leading authority on rugby mat- 
ters. Rugby football is essentially a college game and in the colleges has 
reached its zenith in point of perfection. 


iow the modern college team in Can- 
ada is trained, how players are developed and how plays are planned—these 
constitute the features of this article which marks the autumn Rugby 


There is science behind the game, 














RUGBY football is essentially a col- 
lege game, and should be exclusively 
so, though at present in Canada there 
are several prominent leagues made up 
of city players. The transition, how- 
ever, is coming slowly but surely, and in 
the course of time, as the country ex- 
pands, the city teams will disappear 
and the college players will furnish the 
only competition on the gridiron. Even 
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now, city teams are at an immense dis- 
advantage, inasmuch as there are 1n- 
surmeuntable difficulties in their way 


‘as regards time and place for Soest wl 


Young men just starting in business 
life caimiot get away from their employ- 


auent at the stated hours of practice, and 
as’ a consequence the unity of action 


and perfection of team play absolutely 
necessary to suecess in Rugby can- 
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not possibly be obtained. Practice 
by artificial light is not feasible, 
though it has often been tried, 
and the best proof of the superi- 
ority of the college article of foot- 
ball lies in the fact that for the past 
three years the University of Toronto 
team has won the championship of Can- 
ada, easily defeating the pick of the 
city teams in the final contests for the 
supremacy. 

The college teams, of course, are lim- 
ited to plavers from their own student 
body, but that in itself is an advantage, 
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couraging state of affairs has been chief- 
ly due to the development of the game 
of inter-faculty games at the universi- 
ties by which every student is induced 
to participate in the sport. Much new 
material is discovered in this manner 
that otherwise might never come to 
heht. 

In the United States football in the 
colleges has been highly specialized, 
and some of the students practically 
take a course in that subject alone. In 
Canada it is vastly different. Football 
here 1s looked upon as a pastime, pure 

















Rounding the end on a passing play. 


as it means that every player in the 
squad is possessed of that indefinable 
something known as the “college 
spirit,” a quality that prompts and in- 
spires great deeds for the honor of the 
alma mater. 

Not so many years ago, there was a 
dearth of good football players, even in 
the colleges, because the game had not 
heen developed in the proper manner, 
hut in the past decade immense strides 
have been made in this direction, until 
now the supply sometimes exceeds the 
demand, and those in authority are 
often perplexed in their final selection 
of men to make “the team.” This en- 


and simple, and not as a serious busi- 
ness, and is treated in that light by all 
of those in authority. The idea is to 
get everybody playing the game, and 
ultimately to select the best men in col- 
lege to represent the University in the 
championship games. Only in recent 
years, this year in fact, has the paid 
coach been introduced into the Cana- 
dian colleges, and it is only in the na- 
ture of an experiment, though the city 
teams tried it out four or five years ago 
with more or less success. The highly 
successful methods of honorary coaches 
at the University of Toronto and Ot- 
tawa College during the past four years 
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A kicker must get the 


probably induced MeGall to pay a faney 
salary to an expert to look after the 
Montreal team this year. This keen 
desire for victory also induced the 
establishment of what is known as ‘a 
training table” for the McGill plavers. 
They all live in the same house, eat the 
same kind of food, and are expected to 
have the same kind of habits. The 
coach is supreme and many American 
methods have been introduced by 
who has gone through the mull. 
Where the amateur or honorary 
coach is in charge things are vastly dif- 


one 


ball away quickly. 


ferent. When the students return to 
college from the midsummer vacation 
a call is issued for all plavers desiring 
to play the game to report at a certain 
date at the Campus or field. The first 
move is for each candidate to submit 
to an examination by the physical di- 
rector, the main idea being to make the 
exercise safe and give the examiner an 
opportunity of prescribing any special 
work required to get the player into 
the best possible shape for rugby. Stu- 
dents return to college in’ varving 
physical condition. Some are fat from 














Most 





injuries are received in mass plays. 
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Organized rooting is 


an easy summer; some are hard from 
working on the farm, or (as in the case 


of many science students). from em- 
ployment in machine shops; while 
others are both hard and fast from 


canoeing, swimming, rowing and other 
out-door exercise during the summer. 

From the physical director the many 
candidates are then turned over to the 
coach, who has absolute charge of the 
entire squad during the football season. 
The plavers are put upon their honor 
to cut out all bad habits—no smoking 
or drinking or excessive eating or late 


u teature of 





College Rugby. 

hours during the training period. The 
men are warned to eat plenty of plain 
ordinary food but to refrain from = pas- 
try and rich stuff; bed 
early, 

The first work is of the gentle order. 
The players are instructed to kick the 
ball around and take light running ex- 
ercise. No line-up is attempted the 
first week, merely running and passing 
and kicking. Everything is done by 
deerees and, while apparently haphaz- 
ard, is in reality very methodical. 
Shert runs with quick stops, sudden 


also to go LO 

















The doctor’s services are often 


required, as tiay be 


shows the players gathered around one of their fellows 


illustration, which 
been injured. 


this 
who has 


seen from 
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Going over 


sprints and falling on the loose ball fol- 
low naturally. The men short on con- 
dition and the men who are fat are 
sent around the campus a number of 
times each evening in addition to the 
regular work and the latter wear two 
or three heavy sweaters and the run- 
ning exercises gradually reduce the ex- 
cessive weight. 

Signal practice begins almost at once. 
very plaver is shown the plays, which 
are at first called by names that 
all candidates can comprehend easily. 
“So-and-so through so-and-so” is the 
signal for the first couple of weeks, but 
once the men commence to condition 
themselves numbers are used exclusive- 
lv, and when the squad is divided into 
first, second and third teams, every 
plaver is supposed to know, not only his 
own particular number and play, but 
every signal and play, so that he can 
follow the ball intelligently and, if at 
all possible, get into the play. 

The coaches first sift a senior team 
out of the squad but by no means over- 
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a touch-down. 


look the others; on the contrary many 
a man placed on the intermediate or 
scrub team at first, has been selected 
for the seniors on his work in practice, 
and has made good decisively on the 
college team. The writer has in mind 
one of the greatest outside wings that 
ever played the game in Canada, who 
was picked out of the scrub scrimmage 
the day before an important game, and 
was a star of the first magnitude on his 
initial appearance on the gridiron. Tis 
constantly work on the serubs 
had not passed unnoticed, and when op- 


eood 


portunity knocked at the door he was 
able to deliver the ooods. 
Players who receive their rudiment- 


ary football education in the prepara- 
tory schools prove the most apt pupils 
and it is a mistaken notion that a foot- 
ball plaver can be made out of any kind 
of an athlete. For instance, though it 
has often been tried, there is on record 
in Canadian = all only one isolated 
instance of a great runner making a 
high-class football player, and that was 
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Jimmy Craig, of Montreal, who was a 
<printer of renown and the captain of 
the M.A.A.A. team when they won the 
championship of Canada in 1907. 

In the selection of players the first 
requisites nowadays are speed and game- 
ness, but ability to tackle and to carry 
the ball is almost as necessary. The 
man who plays the game cleanly and 
fairly and in a sportsmanlike manner 
is given the preference always over the 
other kind. Weight is some considera- 
tion but not an absolute essential, 
though a fast big man is almost sure 
to catch a place if he has the other 
requisites. 

The coach quickly finds out the real 
calibre of the men under his charge 
and after placing them to the best ad- 
vantage commences the drilling prac- 
tice to perfect team play. Signals are 
never neglected. They are pounded in 
at every practice—at least fifteen min- 
utes devoted specially to the mere eall- 
ing of the numbers and the execution 
of the plavs against imaginary oppon- 
ents. 

Then comes the line-up against the 
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scrubs—a real game every night against 
rival candidates for positions. This is 
harder than a real game against stran- 
vers because the opponents know the 
signals and the plays, and are on the 
alert to stop them. The practice may 
last only twenty minutes, perhaps half 
un hour, or it may go on over an hour 
without a stop. It is entirely within the 
judgement of the coach. Then follow a 
run and rub-down for all participants. 
Altogether the time consumed in foot- 
hall training is two hours a day, from 
! to 6 p.m., with an occasional chalk 
talk in which the signals and the sys- 
tem of attack and defence are elaborat- 
ed upon so that there is no possible 
chance of any misunderstanding. 

The coach is quite rightly the su- 
preme director of affairs. The captain 
of the team directs the tactics of a game 
in an actual match and the manager 
looks after the needs of the players as 
to uniforms, trips and other essentials. 
Sut the coach is the final authority on 
the men who shall play and the style 
of game to be plaved. 





“PLAY BALL” 


If you’ve made a bad beginning, 
If the batsmen all go wrong, 
If the other team is winning— 
That’s the time to play up strong! 


You know you made a fumble? 


Well, keep your head 


and wait! 


Just watch the ball; don’t grumble !— 


You have it! 


Send it straight! 


Don’t fuss about the scoring, 
Don’t weaken at the din; 

Let others do the roaring; 
You—play the game to win! 


And when life’s conflicts meet you— 
They come to one and all— 
Don’t let your fears defeat you; 


Keep steady, and ‘ 


pisy ball!” 


—By Arthur Chamberlain in St. Nicholas. 








Miss Minch’s Wedding Day 


By Ethel Hamilton-Hunter 


THE little village of Ballymona was 


astir. It was Miss Minch’s. wedding- 
day. Now weddings, at least most of 


them, are of interest, but there was a 
peculiarity about this auspicious event 
which rendered it I might almost say, 
unparalleled; a peculiar fact that im- 
bued it with special interest; it was 
this—that it took place not once, as I 
think most other ceremonies of a sim- 
ilar character do, but in truth every 
vear saw the same procession, every year 
the same bride. The wedding was in 
fact an annual occurrence. 

Wedding! Did I say? Alas! Can 
there be a wedding without a_ bride- 
groom? For a strange item in this pe- 
culiar ceremony was the absence of that 
usually important personage—the 
groom. For twenty years the same ¢ar- 
riage, and of a truth! the same horse, 
waited before the door of Laurel Lodge, 
and precisely at noon the same white- 
decked figure drove off to the village 
church, where year after vear the same 
patient recior waited to chat with the 
poor little bride as she stood forlornly 
before the altar. 

It was just the time when the village 
children played. They usually filled 
the church, and some even acted as 
bridesmaids. They loved Miss Minch, 
and well! evervone went. For each 
year saw almost the same folk gathered 
there, though growing older *urely as 
time passed. Then after quietly wait- 
ing until the clock struck the half-hour 
the little party would disband, the bride 
(what irony to use such a name!), walk 
slowly down the aisle out to where the 
carriage stood and drive back again 
down the busy village street, to the lit- 
tle cottage where the faithful Ann was 
waiting to receive her. 
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Butterflies 


It was May, and the air was filled 
with the first warmth of summer. The 
hawthorn, all pink-and-white-and-red 
decked the country lanes. The lilac 
and the golden barberry filled the gard- 
ens with luxuriant beauty, while the 
fields were bejewelled with yellow splen- 
dour by myriads of cowslips and prim- 
roses, that peeped their beauteous heads 
between the emerald blades. 


In all the year there is not such a 
beautiful month as May. Out of the 
dreary past a fresh glory has awakened, 
born of harsh winds and nurtured into 
life by the tenderness of spring. A 
new-clad world covered with garments 
of changeful green. Oh! what faint 
hues, what tints, what delicate colorings 
there are clothing the forests and the 
hedges and decking all the land with 
wondrous beauty. It is nature’s birth- 


day. Young life abounds on every 
hand. Little lambkins skip about the 
fields; the thrill “chirp” of nestlings 


mingle with the sweeter parent song. 
and moths, just liberated 
from their long sleep, lightly pass over 
the flower’s heads or find cool shelter 
beneath their spreading leaves. 


Across the village street the golden 
sunlight slanted, across God’s acre; it 
even crept around the church and in 
through the stained glass windows of the 
holy edifice itself, and gleamed brightly 
against the burnished cross that hung 
above the communion-rail. 

Morning service was just over, and 
the rector waited, as was his wont, to 
meet the queer little procession which 
was even now drawing near. One by 
one the people crept into the empty 
pews. A few had remained after 
matins and stayed to see the fulfilment 
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of the queer little comedy now so fam- 
iliar. 

“I be s’prised” whispered the Post- 
mistress to her neighbor, John Newman 
the grocer’s wife, “I be s’prised sich 
doings be allowed in the house o’ God. 
"Taint proper. 'There’s no respect nor 
revrince in a mock cer-a-monie. Sich 
things be out o’ place in any decent 
church.” 

Mrs. Newman bowed her head sub- 
missively. She was possessed of a meek 
and lowly spirit. 

“T agree with ve Mam ’taint proper. 
I says only yesterda’ I says to John, 
John, says I, why-some-evir does the 
rector allow Miss Mary Minch to desi- 
eate th’ church. Ye’re right Mam in 
what ye says, ’taint right; but John 
says he, he says to me, ‘Our rector is 
a good mon and its out o’ sheer kind- 
ness 0’ harrt that he humors that poor 
dithrat creathure. Taint our consarns’ 
e says, ‘and it don’t do oos no harrm.’ 
But I agrees with ve Mam, ’taint proper. 
Do ye mind th’ day whin th’ poor thing 
was forsook, an’ they all in th’ church 
an’ all? Miss Mary she were a noice 
slip then. ’Twas rale sorry I was whin 
they waited an’ waited an’ no wan come. 
She niver cried nor nothin’, but just 
walked so quiet-like away. Th’ poor 
master was sore bet. It killed him 
sure. Twinty vear! And she thinks 
he be comin’ back still. ew T agrees 
with ye e Mam ‘taint proper, but thin as 
John says—” 

At this moment a stir was created by 
a party of visitors who had driven over 


on the tourist coach, entering the 
church. They hesitated, uncertain for 
what the people waited. One, seem- 


ingly not of the same party stood with- 
out the porch. Everyone was chatting 
now. The stranger inquired if some- 
thing unusual was about to take place. 
“Tts a wed’ding,” returned a dark- 
eyed girl, “leastways a sort of one. A 
poor little lady what yer all right, 
who was treated cruel wanst, comed 
here year after year thinking to find 
him what played her false. It’s very 
sad to see her, dressed as she were the 
day she cum to meet him at the altar. 


my 
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‘I know that he will come,’ she says, 
and she waits here year be year. Oh! 


min is the ru-min-ation of the worrld, 
lyeastways cowards like him be.” 

“And is she quite mad, poor thing?” 

“Mad! See for yourself sir. Here 
she comes.” 

The carriage had stopped now, the 
door was open. Up the steps came the 
little figure clothed in white. 

Slowly she mover nearer and nearer, 
her head bent, a wreath of orange blos- 
soms crowning her once fair hair. 

“There she be,” whispered the girl, 
“would you ever think that anything 
was the matter with her? She’s so good 
and kind a little body it’s a cruel shame 


she should be trated so bad. Parson, 
he just lets her have her way. Seel 
how he has taken her hand. Dade 


’twould melt a harrt of stone to think 
what she has suffered. Are you mov- 
ing off sir? Wait and see her coming 
down. ‘I know that he will come, she 
says, with her hand in parson’s 
See she waits! Bless me you 
grown white Sir, it’s—” 

“What is the matter? 
one. 

The matter! 

Through the window where the 
Christ looked down with pitying eyes, 
flooded the golden sunlight. Through 
an open door came the scent of the 
summer flowers. The mellow light 
shone with ruddy glory upon the old 
figure of the Man of God; it crept about 
the little figure in the satin robe, until 
it formed a golden halo about the droop- 
:ng head, and sped on to where the 
children waited with nosegays in their 
baby hands—poor little brides-maids, 
resplendent in their simple cotton 
Gowns. 

“God hath sent us a beautiful day,” 
said the old man in a gentle voice, <¢ 
his fingers closed over the small white- 
gloved hand. ‘And you, dear Miss 
Minch, are looking so well, so well. 
How thankful we ought to be for all 
His benefits to us.” 

She threw back the veil and lifted 
her face very quietly. 

“T do thank Him dear friend,” she 


have 
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asked some- 
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said “and you also. You who never 
fail me, who wait patiently for the time 
when he shall come. I thank—” 

Somebody had elbowed his way up 
the aisle and stood facing her now. 
Someone whose identity even long ab- 
sence of years nor the change that 
comes with growing age, could conceal. 
A ery rang through the church. He 
was on his knees now! ‘Tears were on 
his cheeks. 

“Mary !” 

And she— 

One hand was in her old friend’s, but 
the other was waiting still, waiting aye! 
as was her faithful heart. 

Time! Pain! Infidelity! Were 
naught. Agony! Weariness! Wrong! 
Forgot! 


as 
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God bless women! 
them such. 

She raised him up until his tears fell 
upon her poor white face and were at 
length lost in the satin of the old white 
gown; until her trembling arms met 
close about his neck; until for want of 
strength her weary frame rested against 
his breast. 

What though she might be mad! 
What though she had been waiting 
twenty years! 

The old rector donned his surplice, 
the organ pealed forth, the children 
smiled, smiled between their tears. 

Nothing mattered now, nothing of 
any consequence, since it was Miss 
Minch’s wedding-day. 


He has made 
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GIFT 


A gift of clustered sweetness, 

Full-orbed, and glowing with the prisoned beams, 
Of summery suns, and rounded to completeness, 

By kisses of the south wind and the dew. 


—W hittier. 


Paralysis: The New Epidemic 


By Helen MacMurchy, M.D. 














Infantile Paralysis is epidemic in some parts of Canada. The germ 
attacks rich as well-as poor, adults as well as children. In Ontario last 
month half the cases were fatal. Dr. 
ers the latest developments concerning this dread disease direct from the 
great specialists, having recently attended a medical congress where the 
question was discussed. It is now thought that the germ is carried mainly 
by the stable fly. Dr. MacMurchy says, Never let a fly rest on an infant. 


MacMurchy is able to give our read- 














The toll of the victims of tuberculosis 
grows smaller every year. When shall 
we be able to say this of that disabling 
disease which now counts its victims by 
the thousand where it used to count 
them by the couple. Theirs is the sad 
fate of the disabled, who must go on 
life’s rough way never able to walk as 
well again, never able to skate at all, 
or to dance or to run. It is hard. 

The increase of acute anterior polio- 
inyelitis to epidemic proportions has 
forced every medical laboratory to 
study it with the industry of Sisyphus, 
the keenness of Sherlock Holmes and 
the patience of Job. A little gleam of 
hope came with Flexner’s results in 
procuring passive immunity, but not 
much. Still we shall know some day. 

Nor is the treatment of the sufferers 
from this disease as heart-breaking and 
hopeless as it used to be. It 1s wonder- 
ful how far and how long recovery may 
go on, especially if the patient is under 
skilled medical care from the first. The 
paralyzed muscles may be re-educated, 
erowth may proceed, modern appli- 
ances and modern surgery may conceal 
or minimize the deformity, until dis- 
ablement disappears altogether or is re- 
duced to a minimum. Thus the disease 
is in a manner conquered. Sir Walter 
Scott was one of the conquerors. Strick- 


- en by it'in early infancy, he was sent to 


his grandfather’s farm to recover. <A 
Scotch shepherd took charge of that 
baby genius and carried him out every 
day to nurse him back to health among 
the hills, laying him down on the 
plaid, and encouraging him to use his 
limbs. It.will be remembered that only 
slight limp remained. 


FIRST EPIDEMICS. 


The first well-recognized epidemic of 
acute anterior polio-myelitis was in 
Sweden in 1881. .The first epidemic 
in England was in 1897. Many Amer- 
ican epidemics occurred where there 
were Seandinavian immigrants. Five- 
S< venths ot all cases so far reported 
have occurred in the United States, the 
first epidemic being in Massachusetts 
and Vermont in 1894. From 1880- 
1884 only 25 cases were reported in the 
United States, a number which grad- 


ually increased to 349 in 1900-1904. 
Then came the destroyer in overwhelm- 
ing strength and = suddenly. From 


1905-1909 there were 8.054 and in 
1910 alone there were 5,093. Flexner 
thinks there have been at least 20,000 
cases in the United States with 10,000 
or 15,000 disabled. Twenty-eight cases 
of infantile paralysis were discovered in 
Suffalo, August 1, 1912, and three of 
these died in one day. 

Our own Commission of Conserva- 
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tion has collected some interesting sta- 
tistics as to Canadian cases from No- 
vember 1, 1909, to October 21, 1910. 
The figures as given by Dr. Hodgetts 
to the Canadian Medical Association 
are as follows: 
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‘hart showing the month of onset of forty- 
five cases of poliomyelitis occurring in 
London during the year 1904. 


Dominion of Canada: 


ON le a pod 354 
0 Se eee 187 
British Columbia ...... 48 
I i oes ee ples a 27 
MEOMINOOOR occ ccccuess 7 
New Brunswick ....... 12 
Saskatchewan ......... 6 
Nova Scotia .......... 6 
Prince Edward Island. . 1 

658 


It is certainly a disease of the Tem- 
perate Zone and of the colder part of 
that zone, and while the worst season is 
from May to November, yet it may and 
does occur in any month of the year. 

1910 was in a terrible sense a “won- 
der year” for epidemic poliomyelitis. 
*Press Report. 


In that year it appeared all over the 
world, as it were. Epidemics occurred 
in Britain, Canada, Cuba, the United 
States, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
Relgium, Russia and Denmark. A re- 
markable epidemic occurred in Naura, 
a small island in the Pacific, 160 miles 
from the nearest land, where there were 
700 cases and 30 deaths though the 
total population was only 2,330. 

The disease itself was first described 
by an English physician, Dr. Under- 
wood, in 1774, but it was not till 1860 
that Heine wrote of the spinal cord as 
the place where the damage occurred. 

Of those attacked by this enemy ten 
to twenty per cent. do not survive. 
About 80 per cent. suffer from paralysis 
and of this 80 per cent. only about one 
out of four recovers perfectly. All the 
rest are more or less disabled. In On- 
tario in September fifty per cent. of the 
cases were fatal.* 

The majority of cases occur from 
three to five years of age, 75 per cent. 
of the total number being under four 
vears of age, and more males are afflict- 
ed than females. Still, there are many 
patients under three years of age, and 
the number of adults varies from one 
per cent. to 15 per cent. or more of the 
total number of cases. A number of 
cases have occurred after the age of 
fifty years, but the rule is that age in- 
creases resistance. 

No one who has considered the mat- 
ter at all now doubts that the disease is 
communicable. This was proved by 
Flexner and others in 1909. It is cer- 
tainly caused bv a living organism, 
probably too small to be seen even by 
the aid of the best microscopes we have, 
certainly small enough to pass through 
porcelain, or rather to be driven 
through porcelain as we drive fluid 
through a filter. 


And what is more, that virus, what- 
ever it is. has been found in the blood, 
in the cerebro-spinal fluid, in the 
glands, in the cells of the nervous sys- 
tem and in the discharges from the 
nose, the mouth, and probably in the 
other discharges of the body of any 
patient. 
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The period that elapses from the 
time that the infection is “caught” to 
the time that the symptoms appear is 
not surely known yet. But it is prob- 
ably from 1 to 14 days, though it may 
even be 30 days, and in monkeys, 
which also suffer from this disease, it 
is sometimes as long as 46 days. Rab- 
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among the poor, or delicate. Often the 
vigorous and healthy are attacked and 
those who have comfortable homes and 
good care. Six years ago the head of 
one of the largest industrial corpora- 
tions in Canada was a victim. So was 
in that epidemic a professor in Queen’s 
College, Kingston. 
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Map of Europe, showing the places at which epidemics of poliomyelitis have occurred, the 
number of cases in the epidemic, and the date of the epidemic, from 1881 to 1910. 


bits probably suffer from the same dis- 
ease and there is some evidence that 
poultry do, and possibly horses also. | 
One case is on record where anterior 
poliomyelitis occurred twice in the same 
patient but this is almost unknown. 
The victims of this disease are not 


Nor is there much within the first 
twenty-four hours to rouse anxiety. 
There may be vomiting, there usually 
is fever, often headache, always some 
weakness, tiredness or _ prostration. 
Sometimes the next day the little pa- 
tient feels better and wants to play and 
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Map of America, showing the places at 


which 


epidemics of poliomyelitis have 


occurred up to the year 1910, the number of cases in the epidemic, the date 


of the epidemic. 


run about. Better not. It is possible 
(hat nature is making a brave fight and 
with rest and careful watehing and 
uursing will rout the enemy. We have 
reason to think that in some cases 
where the patient is better for a day or 
two and then the dreadful paralysis ap- 
pears, that the paralysis is really a re- 
lapse, from which rest might have 
saved the patient. Anyone who is 
really indisposed, young or old, should 
“make haste slowly” about returning to 
the usual strenuousness of modern life. 
There is another important group of 
<yinptoms——the nervous group.’ Rest- 
lessness, irritabiliitv. and = excitement. 
with little or no cause, always attract 
the attention of the wise and watchful 
head’ of affairs, and where the foolish 
precipitate a struggle for authority and 
the harsh resort to punishment, the 
more experienced and more sensible 
mother will soothe without capitulating 
to every whim and will give a comfort- 
able bath and put the poor child to bed, 
thus perhaps averting serious conse- 
quences, and at least giving Mother Na- 
ture a chance to exercise her supreme 
powers. 


Pain, unhappily. is almost always 
resent and may be soothed by warmth, 
especially by hot applications, .some- 
times even by the continuous hot bath, 
where the child is, as it were, put to bed 
in a warm bath and so saved a deal of 
pain and discomfort. Pain is felt in 
the head, the neck, the back, the limbs, 
even the face—one or all of them. 

Paralysis comes on usually about the 
second, third or fourth day. It may be 
delayed till the seventh or eighth day. 
It appears sometimes in one limb and 
then in another. Almost always there 
is some recovery, often a great deal, 
especially in the first few weeks. 

A troublesome and distressing symp- 
tom is contraction of the muscles so 
that the limbs cannot be extended, and 
sometimes so that the back is curved 
and cannot be straightened. This is due 
more or less to spasm of the muscles, 
and gradually improves, though almost 
imperceptibly at first. Nothing gives 
more comfort and joy to the patient, the 
family, or the physician than the grad- 
ual regression of this and other symp- 
toms which so greatly threaten not only 
the bodily comfort of the poor patient, 
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Map of Australia, showing the places at 
of cases in the 


occurred, the number 


but the peace of mind and the happi- 
ness of everybody concerned. 


DIAGNOSIS. 


Watch for muscular weakness. Often, 
because the little patient can manage to 
move the limb in bed, probably from 
the hip only, the real condition is not 
recognized, till he gets out of bed, and 
the poor paralyzed limb hangs useless 
and lifeless, refusing to support the 
child. The natural vigor with which 
a child moves and wriggles, and often 
objects to examination is a tremendous 
comfort when all are wondering 
whether we have influenza or infantile 
paralysis to fight, and when the child 
dislikes to be touched and vet its efforts 
are feeble, it makes one anxious. 

On September 1, 1911, acute polio- 
mvyelitis was made compulsorily noti- 
fiable in London, England. It is noti- 
fiable now in Canada, the United States 
and in civilized countries generally. 

No subject at present occupies more 
attention than this. Governments and 
laboratories have issued splendid re- 
ports dealing with the whole question. 
Among these are the reports of the 
work done by Dr. Simon Flexner, in 





which epidemics of poliomyelitis have 
epidemic, the date of the epidemic. 


New York, the Blue Book issued by the 
Local Government Board in London in 
112, and those issued by the Boards 
of Health in Pennsylvania and Massa- 
chusetts. 

The British Medical Association gave 
much time to it this vear at their an- 
nual meeting, and at the International 
Congress of Hygiene and Demography 
in Washington on September 26, a 
whole morning was given up to the dis- 
cussion of this one disease. It was a 
meeting of giants. The great hall in 
the Pan-American Building was crowd- 
ed to the doors, and on the platform 
were such citizens of the medical world 
as Flexner and Levaditi. The interest 
was breathless and when Dr. Rosenau 
announced that his recent researches 
went to prove that the stable fly was 
probably the chief carrier of the infec- 
tion a sensation ran through the audi- 
ence. There are a good many facts 
which seem to corroborate Dr. Rose- 
nau’s theory. 

Preventive medicine is presented to 
the readers of this magazine as the only 
hope for dealing with anterior polio- 
myelitis. We shall never cure it once 
the enemy has massacred the good gray 
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cells in that part of the spinal cord 

which gives the child the gay and glad 

activities of play and work, and the 

adult the power of independent motion. 

But we can do something to prevent it 

now and we shall do more in the future. 
CAUSE, 

Every question concerned with this 
cisease arouses a fascinating, almost a 
painful, interest, but when one comes 
at last in sight of the possible mode of 
infection interest reaches white 
heat. There is a cause. But it is “the 
pestilence which walketh in darkness.” 
How does it select its victims and where 
does it strike them that we might pro- 
tect them from its murderous and cruel- 
lv disabling attack? 

It has been proved that In monkeys 
affected with the disease, the virus 
passes from the central nervous svstem 
to the nasal mucosa. 


one’s 


It has been proved that if the virus 
of the disease be implanted on the nasal 
mucous membrane of a healthy mon- 
key then the monkey contracts the dis- 
ease, especially if there is any creck or 
scrateh or sore place there. The amount 
of the virus required is small, about the 
fiftieth part of one drop. 

The following causes have been men- 
tioned: 

1. As to vermin it is not likel; 
that they spread the disease. Thou- 
sands of cases are reported where ver 
min could not have had anvihing to do 
with the infection. But the flv is a dif- 
ferent matter. The virus remains active 
when carried on the feet of a fly for 48 
hours or more. There is no reason 
why, if flies are in the house or the sick 
room they should not come tito con- 
tact with infective secretions. The fly 
is a carrier of infection. Kill the fly. 
Not one fly should ever be allowed in or 
round a house. This is imperative. 
Never let a fly touch a baby. 

2. Rood. Unlikely. Certainly the 
virus is neither water-borne nor milk- 
borne. 

8. One physician reports that nearly 
all the patients affected in a large epi- 
demic had been wading in _ ice-cold 
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water shortly before the onset of symp- 
toms. This is probably a mere co-in- 
cidence. 

{. Bathing in water contaminated 
by sewage. In the Massachusetts epi- 
demic of 1909, 150 cases were investi- 
cated and 62 of these had been swim- 
ming or wading in water more or less 
contaminated by sewage. 

very public bath should have the 
water in it frequently changed. Slime 
should) never be allowed to collect. 
Chlorination should be carefully done 
daily or oftener, so that the water may 
he free from infection. Specimens of 
the water should be examined by a com- 
petent bacteriologist. Diluted sewage is 
dangerous to bathe in. 

5. Animals. There are on record 
several cases where paralysis in horses, 
chickens and rabbits was followed by 
infantile paralysis in the children of 
the house. 

6. Diarrheeal. It is thought that in- 
asmuch as diarrhoeal diseases are most 
prevalent when infantile paralysis is 
most prevalent, 1e.. in the warm weath- 
er, that some connection may exist be- 
tween the two. This is possible, but not 
proven. ' 

7. Contact with a patient. There is 
how quite sufficient evidence to make us 
think that the disease is conveyed from 
one patient to another. Therefore the 
patient should be isolated with a nurse 
or other person able to give all the 
necessary care and nursing. Visitors 
should not be allowed. It is better not 
to let the other children in the house 
vo to school for about fourteen days. 
All the patient’s excretions should be 
properly disinfected, especially those of 
the nose and throat. The meuth and 
nose should be gargled and cleansed 
with an antiseptic solution. Handker- 
chiefs should be boiled. It would be 
hetter if cheese cloth were used instead 
of handkerchiefs, and burned after- 
wards, The nurse and the physician 
should observe the usual precautions 
against infection or carrying infection 
to others. The use of antiseptic throat 
tablets (as aldoform or formamint) and 
of antiseptic nose-wool is a convenient 
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and sensible precaution. Menthol and 
hydrogen per-oxide preparations kill 
the virus. 

After the attack is over the health 
authorities should disinfect the house 
with formaldehyde. This should’ also 
be done in any school where cases have 
developed among the pupils and_per- 
haps the school should be closed. 

8. Carrier cases, that is, persons who 
harbor the virus in the throat and nose 
and so may and do transmit it to others, 
though not suffering from the disease 
themselves, are known to exist and un- 
doubtedly are a great source of danger. 

9. As to school infection, the evi- 
dence is not conclusive, though there 
are many cases that almost prove it. 
On the other hand, there are facts 
which seem to show: that school infee- 
tion cannot be an important cause. 
The subject needs further investigation, 
and in the meantime, the patient should 
not go back to school for a considerable 
time—perhaps three months, and every 


vigilance should be used to watch 
against school infection. Contacts, 1.e., 
other children..in the house with a 


patient should ‘not attend school for 
fourteen days after the onset and then 
only if the patient has been isolated. 

10. Dust. There is not a little evi- 
dence that dust Is it possible source of 
infection. At Cornell University the 
dust on the floor of rooms in each of 
which was a patient with anterio-polio- 
myelitis was used to inoculate monkeys, 
and these animals in several instances 
developed the disease. 


GOOD ROADS. 


Further. <A great many cases have 
occurred on main roads and dusty thor- 
oughfares, not in houses where lawns 
or fields intervened between the house 
and the road. This is a good argument 
for good roads, street cleanliness, for oil 
and other anti-dust remedies, for the 
nightly flushing of asphalt pavements, 
for frequent waterings and for damp 
dusting, perfect cleanliness and other 
things characteristic of good private and 
public house-keeping and city-keeping. 
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Lastly. a few words must be said on 
the nursing and medical care of the 
patient. First of all, we need the best 
medical skill. There will be found in 
every large city some one or two doctors 
who have made more or less of a spe- 
cialty of infantile paralysis, and the 
good family physician will be eager to 
utilize the special skill of such a con- 
sultant. It does make a difference to 
have such aid as this. With him and 
the family physician the medical care 
is assured. As to the nursing, this will 
he carefully directed by the doctor, but 
au few general hints may not be out of 
place here. 

The bowels need to be cleared out—it 
helps to carry off infection. All the 
water, lemonade, orangeade, ete., that 
the child can take between meals will 
help in the same way, carrying off in- 
fection by the kidneys and the skin. 
A warm cleansing bath daily is neces- 
sary, 

Perfect rest and quiet in a cool, well- 
ventilated room, somewhat darkened, 
no visitors at all. but a cheerful, pleas- 
unt atmosphere, is of the first impor- 
tance. 

As soon as the fever and nausea have 
subsided good nourishment is also of 
the first importance. Milk and eggs in 
many attractive forms, well-cooked cer- 
eals and vegetables and fruit, and some 
meat and a few sweets. Keep up the 
child’s interest in his food. 

Keep the patient comfortable but cool 
if the weather is warm, and remember, 
if hot water bottles are necessary, that 
sometimes while the case is acute, the 
skin is a little insensitive. Beware, be- 
cause this means the child may be 
burned and vet nol feel it. So you 
must watch. 

Never have the patient lying on the 
hack. Turn frequently to either side 
and persuade to lie on the face. It 
lessens the congestion in the spinal area. 
An ice-bag to the head and _ spine is 
helpful. 

The greatest single resource we have 
to combat the paralysis is to watch con- 
stantly and eagerly with the child the 
return of every atom of power or move- 
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ment. Make a great deal of it, and get 
the child absorbed in using the newly 
recovered power, but rest often, often. 
Never tire out the slight returning 
strength. Keeping up all possible move- 
ment of this kind will give really won- 
derful results. But it must be disguised 
to charm the child into working for it. 
Get a canvas bag from the bank with 
100 new cents. If the child is old 
enough to understand give him one cent 
for ten kicks or 100 kicks at a tiny rub- 
her ball, ete. The “kick” may be only 
one-quarter inch but the foot moved! 
Vith an infant, a big brightly colored 
rubber ball can be made the basis of an 
attractive game in which the partially 
recovered muscles may be used. 

Massage, thorough, skilful and long- 
continued, is an indispensable aid to the 
best results. A great deal can be done, 
however, by good rubbing by mother 
or nurse, carefully directed by the doc- 
tor, if the expense renders expert mas- 
sage impossible. 

The surgeon can give great aid in 
certain cases where the muscles have 
atrophied and the result is a serious 
handicap. [very year mechanical ap- 
pliances are made lighter and better and 
are sometimes of great benefit. The lat- 
est improvement is celluloid splints. 


POSITION. 


Another important point is to watch 
that the weak muscles never get over- 
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stretched. Everyone has noticed that 
the toe in the paralyzed foot “drops” as 
it were and the patient has to hold the 
foot away up in order to walk at all. 
This may be prevented largely by al- 
ways supporting the front part of the 
foot when sitting so that the toe is about 
two inches higher than the heel, and 
wearing a simple light splint in bed at 
night so that the foot is kept in that 
same position, with the ankle bent, and 
the toe on a higher level than the heel. 
If this is not done at night the weak 
muscles get overstretched by the faulty 
position and the weight of the bed 
clothes and so the foot drops, 
producing a permanent difficulty 
in walking. Patience and_ care 
in all these little details ulti- 
mately give in most cases a magnificent 
result, as is narrated, in the little 
pamphlet published by Professor Earl 
Barnes and his wife, called “A Case of d 
Infantile Paralysis,’ which concludes 

with these words, ‘‘Finally, while there 
is no probable cure in most of these 
cases, there is possibility of improve- 
ment in all of them, and this improve- 
ment in details or as a whole, may come 
so close to cure as to be virtually the 
same thing. Nowhere in the long pro- 
cess of recovery is there any place to 
stop, nor any reason to be discowraged.” 
































The Amateur Detective 


By William Hugo Pabke 


YES, we newspaper men get to know 
some mighty queer characters. You 
have heard me remark that same thing 
before while telling you tales of Dono- 
hue’s gambling joint and the doings of 
his customers. And you, sir, who pass 
the plate in church of a Sunday; and 
you, madam, who ride through life in 
a luxurious limous sine, like to meet 
these picaresque individuals—through 
the medium of printer’s ink, of course. 
They give you a bit of a thrill; their 
lives are so very different from yours. 
Do you ever find time to spare one little 
emotion of sympathy for some of my 
friends on the seamy side? I hope so. 

The day that Jimmy earned his so- 
briquet he was standing on the corner 
of St. Catherine and Victoria streets in 
this big city of Montreal, hands deep in 
his pockets, and a wistful, faraway look 
in his eyes. This unwonted expression 
proc ‘eeded from no desire on his part to 
clothe his thoughts in poetry, nor did 
it evince a sympton of nostalgia. He 
was Just plain hungry. 

Jimmy was a = 
He should have been in funds, but he 
had been careless of his bankroll. He 
had made a extolling the 
wonders of side-shows at state fairs 
across the line and at the expositions 
through Ontario and Quebec; his mis- 
take lay in staying north : too long. 
Moreover, he had run across an old pal 
of his in Montreal who had urged him 


to join in a moving picture venture. 


a crackerjack. 


eood season, 


Just as things began to look rosy, 


Chesty got into some trouble with the 
authorities and was sent back to the 
States. It took most of Jimmy’s wad to 
square things so that his partner might 
be banished instead of f languishing in 
jail. You see, Chesty had ——— But 


there! that will do for another tale some 
other time. + 
Jimmy didn’t look exactly like an 


object of charity this late fall afternoon 
as he stood scowling at the frozen mud 
in the street. True, his jewelry was 
gone; but a man may be presentable 
even without an ounce or two of diam- 
ond in his necktie. Also, his overcoat 
was gone (he had breakfasted and din- 
ed off it for some time past); but his 
dark gray suit was excellently well cut, 
and decidedly becoming. No, Jimmy 
would have had a hard time trying to 
panhandle, even had he been inclined 
to try. He wasn’t inclined, though; he 
wanted to stir something up, and that 
mighty quick. 

\s he stood with his back against the 
corner of a building, apparently uncon- 
scious of the crowd streaming past him, 
but in reality vitally alive to the mean- 
ing of its every unit, he glimpsed a 
familiar face across the street. He drew 
in his breath sharply between clenched 
teeth. 

“Boston Slim, o 
ejaculated. 

From beneath half-closed eyelids he 
watched the slight, shifty figure on the 
opposite sidewalk darting in and out 
amongst the crowd. He waited eagerly, 
knowing what he would see if only _ 
eves were quick enough. Suddenly i 


r I’m a hayseed!” he 


came. Slim pressed against a sal 
gentleman, his right hand moved like 
a flash of light, then, he crammed his 


fists into his own pockets and walked 
nonchalantly down the street with 
seemingly not a care in the world. 
“Cauoht him with the goods on,” 
chuckled Jimmy. ‘‘Here’s where I get 
what’s coming to me.” 
He drove around the corner 
117 


and ran 
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until he reached a certain grim build- 
ing. He ran through the corridor and 
knocked at a certain door. A grim 
voice bade him enter. Opening the 
loor, he found himself facing a grim 
man. 

Cap'n,” he said breathlessly, 
ton Slim’s in town.” 

“Well?” 

“What’s it worth to bring him in 
with the woods on him?” 

“Who are you?” growled the grim 
man, glancing up with heavy-lidded 
eves, 


( 


‘* Bos- 


“Tm the best ballyhoo man on the 
Northern circuit,” said Jimmy proudly. 
“I’ve been in the sideshow business for 
twenty years, and [ ain’t thirty yet. I 
know every dip and crook from Boston 
to San Fr: _ isco. My name don’t mat- 
ter to you, Cap’n, so long’s T can deliver 
the goods.” 

“Sure you’re talking business?” 

“T got him dead to rights! And I 
need the money. Even so, 
a dip from TT to Vancouver that 
I’ do dirt, me broke or no broke, al- 
Wavs except’ Soston Slim. TI got it in 
for him!” 

“T want 
heavily. 

“What's it worth?” 

Ile named the price. 

“Tooks eood Lo me, said 
“Pll have it in half an hour. 
just one thing more, Cap’n; 
little expense money.” 

“Oh, that’s it. eh?” 
main, contemptuously. 

‘Paint much—thirtv-five 
hut IT got to have it.” Jimmy 
deprecatingly. 

he other dug his enormous hand in- 
to his poeket and flung some change on 
his desk. 


The next 


him,” said the grim man 


Jimmy ; 
There’s 
I need a 


snorted the grim 


cents— 
smiled 


moment Jimmy had left 
ihe presence. Running out on the 
street, he made his way to the stage en- 
trance of a nearby theatre. He asked 
the doorkeeper to take him to the pro- 
pertyv-man, giving the “high,sign” that 
the 


entitled him to the privileges of 
show people’s freemasonry. 
“Sav, 


Sport,” he said, when he was 
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there ain’t 





ushered into the presence of the busy 
official, “lend me a wad for half an 
hour. I need a roll that’d choke a 
horse; stage money will do.” 

“What’s your game? Goin’ to trim 
a rube?” asked the property-man quiz- 
zically. 

In spite of his question, he had al- 
ready unlocked a chest and dug his 
hands in. In a moment he drew them 
out full of the make-believe currency 
that make-believe capitalists had ex- 
changed thousands of times for make- 
believe railroad systems or apocryphal 
gold-mines. 


“Vou’re all right,” commented Jim- 


my, reaching for the tempting-looking 
roll. “I won’t forget you. This game 


of mine is on the level—-that’s straight.” 

He started to go, then turned back 
once more. “And now,” he hesitated, 
“if vou’ll lend me a false wig for my 
face V1l run along.” 

Next he visited a hardware store and 
invested his “expense money” in a 
spring rat-trap. Then, seeking — the 
privacy of the washroom in the Savoy, 
he prepared to set the stage. He cut a 
hole in his left-hand trouser-pocket and 
let the chain attached to the trap run 
through, binding the end securely to 
his leg above the knee. Te slipped his 
newly-acquired mustache into place and 
then, with tentative fingers, set the trap 
that was resting in his pocket. That 
done, he retraced his steps, and emerg- 
ing again on St. Catharine Street, he 
sauntered up and down that busy thor- 
oughfare until he beheld his prev 

Jimmy turned into a 
ternaturally young man, emerg- 
ing again in less than a minute with 
every outward sign of an advanced state 
of inebriation. He stood for a moment 
swaying unsteadily on the step, trying 
to count with clumsy fingers an en- 
ormous roll of money. After four or 
five futile attempts he apparently be- 


saloon, a pre- 
sober 


came discouraged and shoved it with 
careful carelessness into his pocket, 


hack of the trap. He staggered from the 
step and tottered across the sidewalk to 
the curb, where he stood in weak-kneed 
helplessness, his eyes partially closed, 
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and an expression of utter drunken in- 
becility on his face. 


To all appearances he was a flush 
sporting man cutting loose. At all 


events, so he appeared to Boston Slim 
whose sharp eye rested on him avarici- 
ously the moment he came out of the 
saloon. This worthy hovered near, vul- 
turelike, passing and repassing behind 
his seemingly unconscious  victim’s 
back, ever keeping an eye out for pos- 
sible interference. 

At last Jimmy knew that the crisis 
was at hand. With a sixth sense he 
felt Slim approach in an abnormally 
casual manner. He felt a slight pres- 
sure against his back, sensed the shad- 
ow of a shadow hand slip into his pock- 
et. heard the snap of the trap as it clos- 
ed on soft flesh, and then a sharp ery 
of pain. 

He turned lazily, his drunkeness 
evaporating like some volatile spirit. 

“Hello Slim,” he said in a conversa- 
tional tone. 

“Jimmy!” gasped the pickpocket, his 
pain twisting his face into grim lines. 
“Jimmy! for Gawd’s sake leave me go! 
My hand’s busted!” he whined. 

“Nix! You come with me!” 

“You ain’t goin’ to sell me!”’ pleaded 
Slim, terror and unbelief showing in 
his eyes. “You was always a white boy, 
Jimmy.” 

“Come on!” growled his captor. 
“Keep close to me, and they won’t no- 
tice your—hand.” 

“Ts it coin you want?” whispered 
Slim weakly as they pressed through 
the crowd. 

“Sure! Everybody wants coin.” 

“Then T e’n fix you up, Jimmy—I 
got a bunch. Here—” he dug his free 
hand into his pocket and displayed a 
roll. ¥ 

“Pll fix you up, all right,” he offered 
again. His voice was husky with the 
pain he was bearing. It was evident 
that he could not walk much farther. 

“Answer me one question,” said Jim- 
mv. “Where’s Nellie Clancy, her that 
used to do the lion-taming act with 
Frane’s show?” 

“T dunno.” he said, after a moment 
of thought. 
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Jimmy breathed hard. 

“You ain’t married to her?” he said 
tensely,. 

“Not so that you'd notice it!” 

“That’s all for you! Come!” 

“What d’yve mean?” asked Slim, 
wincing as the other started up the 
steps. 

“What do IT mean?” said Jimmy 
fiercely. “IT mean just this: that you 
cut me out with the cleanest, sweetest 
little girl in the show business. Her 
and I was going to get hitehed when 
vou butted in. T didn’t tell her that 
vou was a crook beeause that didn’t 
seem the square thing to me; besides, I 
never knew just how rotten you was.” 

“You ain’t goin’ to sell me for a 
bloomin’ girl?” said Slim, trembling. 

“You're damn right I am!” thunder- 
ed Jimmy. “T wouldn’t have done you 
dirt, the way I’m going to, if you’d 
treated her honest. But you put her on 
the bum.” 

Slim realized with a throb of fear 
that his last hope was gone. That one 
unconsidered mean act in his mean, 
evil life condemned him. And he had 
almost forgotten that the girl had ever 
crossed his path! 

“That‘s why: your money don’t look 
eood to me, vou rat!” goaded Jimmy. 


“You couldn’t earn enough at your 
dirty game in a thousand years to 


square yourself with me.” Te took a 
<tep forward. “Now come!” he rasped. 

A moment later Jimmy stood before 
the grim man with his prize. 

“Tust on time, Can’n,” he said gen- 
ially. “Will vou help me get his flip- 
per loose ?”’ 

He loosened the jaws of the trap with 
his huge fingers, and Slim sank weakly 
into a chair. 

The grim man opened a drawer, took 
out a cashbox, and pealing off a layer 
of large bills, handed them to Jimmy 
without a word. 

You, sir, and you, madam, have 
probably seen Jimmy, smiling and 
suave, in the box-office at his moving 
picture establishment some off night 
when you designed to patronize the 
amusements of the proletariat. 


House Building as An Investment 


By Frank J. Drake 


NOT many years ago young men in 
Canada were content merely to save 
money. All their surplus earnings they 
cheerfully handed over to the bankers, 
who were wont to tell them that it was 
not so much what a man earned as what 
he saved that really determined his fin- 
anclal station in life. 

But times have changed. The mod- 
ern problem which now confronts the 
young man of energy and ambition is 
not how much he ean save but rather 
how best he may invest. Bv all means 
he saves all he éan, but once he amassc- 
a little capital the really formidable 
task is to handle it to the best possible 
advantage. And therein is the measure 
of commercial success. 

The general prosperity of the country 
has made saving a simple problem and 
investment a difficult one. In our large 
cities hundreds of young men are suc- 
ceeding in the first task and failing in 
the second. Scores of them are annu- 
‘ally saving from $500 to $1,500, which 
Is quite possible on salaries ranging 
from $1,500 to $3,000 per annum. But 
once possessed of their savings the bulk 
of them invest in a fashion both reck- 
less and unprofitable. Why is it? The 
truth of the matter is that in times of 
prosperity saving is merely a thing of 
method, but investment at all tires is 
something more—it requires knowl- 
edge, judgment, foresight and courage. 

To cite a case in point: young men 
without number, blunder into various 
lines of business with only a few hun- 
dred dollars to finance them and achieve 
nothing more than failure and reverse. 
It is the experience of trained business 
inen that too much investigation can- 
not be given any business enterprise he- 
fore one puts capital into it. Better far 
to pay experts for a report on condi- 
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tions and prospects than to learn for 
oneself at the price of all one’s capital 
when it is too late. Yet every day 
young men, knowing nothing of busi- 
conditions or managemert, and 
having neither sufficient capital nor 
training, launch into business careers at 
a risk of practically everything they 
How much better it would be 
for them were they to invest their sav- 
ings wisely that they might have a safe 
and profitable income in addition to 
their regular salary? 

As has been pointed out in this ser- 
ies of articles there are numerous chan- 
nels of desirable investment in Canada. 
But in order to follow most of them to a 
successful issue one must have a knowl- 
edge of and experience in the realm of 
business and finance or else seek the 
aid of experts in whose advice confi- 
dence may be reposed. Comparatively 
few are sufficiently in touch with econdi- 
tions to invest wisely in stocks, bonds or 
industrial enterprises withont guidence, 
and for some inexplicable reason most 
people are loath to seek counsel in mat- 
ters of money, which they consider are 
their own personal affairs alout which 
outsiders should know nothing. Thus 
investments of this character to many 
people, particularly those who are lured 
by promises of a large vield on doubt- 
ful ventures, are attended by consider- 
ble risk. 

Tt is not to be wondered then that in 
the estimation of the average young 
man, knowing nothing of the inner 
workings of the business and commer- 
cial world, one particular line of invest- 
ment has grown steadily in favor in re- 
cent vears—that of house building. 
This does not imply reckless flights in 
real estate of doubtful value, but rather 
the following of a sound business pol- 
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icv as applied simply to the building of 
houses anywhere. And it’s a line which 
certainly has much to commend it. 

T have in mind several young men 
who have carried on house building as 
side line for some years and who have 
each year realized handsomely from 
their operations quite apart from the 
earnings which they have made from 
their regular occupations. The under- 
taking ealls for no special ability, com- 
paratively little capital is required, the 
risk involved is slight, the experience 
is both pleasant and valuable, and the 
returns are substantial. It is a line 
which many more young men might 
follow with profit, and too, with actual 
benefit to the communities. 

The plan embraces the securing of a 
number of lots within or just on the 
outskirts of a rapidly growing centre of 
population, the erection of suitable 
houses, and the selling of them on ad- 
vantageous terms. Oftentimes the pur- 
chase of good building sites is the most 
difficult feature of the entire operations. 
Particularly is this the case in large cit- 
ies where land is held at exorbitant 
prices. In order to secure a reasonable 
rate it is sometimes necessarv for sever- 
al to syndicate in their purchases of 
property which may later he subdivid- 
ed and financed according to the 
amount of land each member acquires, 
Then the various parties in the syndi- 
cate may combine in their building 
operations or follow their own plans. 

Provided a voung man has sufficient 
capital, once he has purchased his lot 
the remainder of the scheme is usually 
accomplished with little difficulty. The 
securing of suitable plans is an easy 
matter since houses of every type are 
heing erected everywhere. and the task 
of awarding the contract is readily sur- 
mounted with the aid of a couple of con- 
tractors. several of whom are always 
willing to figure on any job and submit 
tenders. Care, of course, must be taken 
both in the selection of lots and in the 
planning of houses with a view to keep- 
ing down the outlay. It is not, how- 
ever, the purpose of this article to enter 
into these details but merely to suggest 
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a general course of action. Under favor- 
able conditions in from three to four 
months from the time work com- 
he completed house 1s ready 
lor occupancy and the young owner 
must choose whether he will offer it for 
sale or rental. 


Is 


menced H 


The cost involved in the purchase of 
® lot and the erection of a house varies 
widely in with conditions, 
among which the determining factors 
are the location and frontage of the lot, 
und the size. character and finish of the 
house. In building one must have in 
mind primarily the needs of the com- 
munity the house is to serve and the 
possibilities which it offers in the Way 
of arental or sale. It would not, for in- 
stance, be prudent to erect a very exX- 
pensive structure in a locality where 
high rents are impossible by reason of 
the existing conditions, nor again, to 
sacrifice the opportunity of realizing 
substantially in a desirable district hy 
erecting a cheap house on an expensive 
lot. One must exercise judement to the 
extent of meeting the public demand— 
of giving what is wanted, where it is 
wanted most, and at the right price. 


accordance 


After all, however, the cost of the en- 
tire property—house and _ lot not 
such an important item with the build- 
er provided he has chosen his location 
wiselv, has been careful to build the 
proper stvle of house at the lowest pos- 
sible figure, and is content to sell or 
rent at a reasonable profit or interest. 
The cost will take care of itself; a prop- 
erty will sell for what it is really worth. 
If additional monev has been put into 
it in giving it a better finish and in pro. 
viding expensive fixtures, the extra val- 
ue is there and can be realized on when 
the right sort of buver appears. So 
within reason the cost problem will take 
care of itself and as a matter of fact is 
doing so every day. 

But return to detatls, us COl- 
sider 2 couple of actual cases. The first 
is recorded in one of our largest Cana- 
dian cities and is merely a sample of 
what young men are doing. The young 
man in question purchased 50 feet of 
land within the limits, but on the out- 
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skirts of the city, at $30 per foot, or 
$1,500 in all. He held it for two vears, 
during which time the value of the land 
increased to $60 per foot. Then he er- 
ected two bungalows, each costing $3,- 
00, well planned, nicely finished and 
completely equipped. The total cost to 
him was $7,500. He sold the houses at 
an average of $5,250, the one as soon 
as it was completed and the other after 
holding it a week or two, thus securing 
in all $10,500 and realizing $3,000 on 
his investment in two years. Or, cite a 
second instance. Another voung man, 
in still another Canadian city, purchas- 
ed 30 feet of ground for $1,500 and 
built immediately a desirable house at 
$3.500, which he sold shortly after its 
completion for $6,000, making a gain 
of $1,000 in only a few months. In a 
third case a young man in a smaller 
city purchased a $600 lot, built a house 
at $2,800 and sold quite readily for $4,- 
O00. Tf instances of larger gains are de- 
sired we could cite them in great num- 
hers where very much more has been 
realized but usually on more expensive 
houses requiring a heavier outlay in 
financing or where land has advanced 
rapidly in price owing to local condi- 
tions. 

The purpose here, however, is not to 
illustrate big gains which require a 
large investment, but to show that smal- 
ier ones are possible for the small in- 
vestor with only limited eapital. In the 
first case instanced the party paid down 
only $500 on his lot and when he com- 
menced building a vear and a half later 
there was still a mortgage of $500 on 
the property. he having paid an addi- 
tional $500 in the interval. Thus he 
really had $1,000 in the lot when build- 
ing operations commenced. With $1.- 
000 eash which he had in the bank he 
erected the first $8,000 house, putting 
on a new morteage of $2,500 covering 
the balance as well as the remaining in- 
debtedness on the lot. A prompt sale, 
in which the purchaser assumed the 
mortgage and paid the balance in cash, 
enabled him to proceed with the second 
house in like manner and, indeed, to 
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sell it on similar terms. Thus his only 
investment was the $1,000 in the lot 
and the $1,000 for only a few months 
first in one house and then in the other 

a total investment of $2,000 on which 
a profit of $38,000 was realized. Of 
course the increase in the price of land 
was responsible for half of this. Like- 
wise in the second instance, the young 
man paid cash for his lot and built at 
once, mortgaging the entire property 
for $3,000, and later selling for $6,000, 
the purchaser assuming the mortgage 
and paying $1,500 cash. Thus the 
builder got his money back immediate- 
iv and in addition had $1,500 still com- 
ing to him for his trouble. The third 
was also a comparatively simple deal, 
financed on a little less than $1,500, on 
which $600 was realized. 

Sufficient has been cited to show the 
possibilities of the house-building plan 
if properly carried out in any growing 
centre. It is an investment which lends 
itself ‘specially to people of small capi- 
tal and it is usually quite safe and al- 
most certain to realize a reasonable 
profit on the outlay ; indeed, if land in- 
creases rapidly in price, as often hap- 
pens, the gains may be substantial. In 
this latter connection many builders in 
new and growing sections prefer to rent 
their houses for two or three years and 
then dispose of them at a higher rate, 
depending upon a general rise in prices 
to favor them in this regard. There is, 
of course, something to be said on either 
side, as each plan possesses advantages 
of its own. Usually, however, owners 
are content to accept a fair price, especi- 
ally if a good cash payment is offered, 
as it aids in releasing their money for 
new investments elsewhere. 

There can be no doubt but that in 
Canada, in the ensuing period of its 
development, many young men—a 
ereat many of them starting with limit- 
ed means—will follow the house-build- 
ing line, offering as it does the widest 
possible field for operations and return- 
ing as it will a most satisfactory yield 
on investments. 
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Canadian Painting 


By John E. Staley 














It is somewhat difficult to review Canadian Painting in the course of 
a single article. Yet that is what the writer has attempted in this briet 
but racy sketch covering the history and development of fine art in Can- 
ada during the past two hundred and fifty years. A general survey of 
the past is presented together with several illustrations representative of 
the best work of present day artists. 
stimulate renewed interest in art in this country and that it may be followed 
with other sketches in which the career and works of prominent Canadian 
artists now in the public eye may be featured. 


It is hoped that the treatise will 














IT WAS not yesterday that the fairy 
Kine Art set up her boudoir in Canada. 
She has been arranging ravishing toil- 
ettes in this beauteous land for quite 
two hundred and fifty years. At her 
Court, through many generations, com- 
panies of distinguished wielders of pen- 
eil, chalk and brush—foreign, ‘natural- 
ized and native-born—have been busily 
engaged in offering of their best for the 
decoration of her fovers. 

Many capable artists have worked in 
coteries around Quebec, Montreal and 
Toronto, and within the boundaries of 
the three Maritime Provinces, through 
all these many vears. Schools of paint- 
ing these cities scarcely may be called: 
rather are they camping grounds in the 
painted-pageant progress of the Fine 
Arts. 

The first pictorial work done in Can- 
ada was by no less a famous hero than 
the intrepid Champlain. The diaries 
he kept and the books he wrote he illus- 
trated with thumb-nail sketches, maps 
and more ambitious drawings in their 
margins. These are chiefly Indian in 
character: they are not crudities, but 
evidence a feeling for form and a sense 
of color quite commendable. Then 
came the cultured teaching Jesuits with 
their lessons in pictures, for savage eyes 


pictures illustrative of Holy Writ and 
the precepts of Holy Church. The de- 
mand was ever in excess of the supply. 
Colored prints, together with illustrated 
religious booklets, and picture flysheets, 
and more ambitious paintings for the 
adornment of the altars of the churches, 
were carried by the missionary fathers 
from Old France to the New. Many 
of these reverend pioneers also set to 
work to draw and paint pictures and 
ex-votos on the spol crudely done for 
the most part but generally marked 
with suggestiveness. A considerable 
number of these early aids to Christian- 
itv are preserved in the Province of 
Quebec; they are painted on wood, on 
bark, on canvas, on parchment, on pa- 
per. and on other materials. 

The name of Petre André Perron 
stands foremost upon this roll of paint- 
ers, properly so called, on Canadian soil. 
He landed in Canada 1663. La Mere 
de L’Incarnation, in her “Lettres” 
speaks thus of him: “He preaches all 
day and paints all night.” She alludes 
to the reverend artist’s skill in two di- 
rections his work as an iilustrator- 
miniaturist of “The Hours” and other 
religious books, and also of his wider 
range in fresco on conventual walls. 
Little, alas, of any of Father Perron’s 
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work remains. Jle was treacherously 
killed by an Indian scouting party 


1673. 

In the same Society of Jesus was 
Pere Francois Lue a Reeollet. born at 
Amiens in 1620. Coming to Canada 
almost immediately after his noviate 
he decorated the Recollet Chapel in 
Quebec. and undoubtedly did similay 
work elsewhere, all of which has per- 
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He went back to 


the better-to-do laity. 
France and died in 1686. 
was stationed at Montreal. In 1700 he 
hecame a brother in the Ordre des 
I'réres Charrons, and painted portraits 
with ereat success—amone the rest that 


The latter 


of La Mere Mareuerite Bourgeois, 
Foundres of the Conegrégation des 
Dames de la Visitation. Pere Leber 


died at Montreal in 1707. 





Clearing the Land 


ished. Ilis subjects were ecclesiastical, 
hut he was influenced by the precursors 
of the School of Antoine Watteau in 
lis composition and arrangement. He 
returned to France in 1685. Two other 
niissionary artists have inseribed their 
names on the annals of early Canadian 
art Peres Tlugues Pommier and 
Pierre Leber. The former landed at 
Quehee in 1663 


2 companion of Pere 
liv 1676 he was busy at Point 
Levis and along the Cote de Beaupre, 
painting panels for churches and can- 
vases for the brethren and for some of 


Perron, 








Homer Watson, R.C.A. 

We must remember that all through 
the seventeenth century there was an 
iiflux of refugee French gentry into 
Canada. Driven from their native land 
by political upheavals, they carried 
with them, among their household 
goods, many pictures painted by the 
artists they admired in France. Many 
of them too had artistic proclivities, 
and, as opportunity offered, applied 
ihemselves to the eraphic arts and 
painting. Examples of their work may 
be found almost evervwhere in the 
older settled places in the Province of 
Quebec, 
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In 1720 there came to Canada a 

noted etcher - draughtsman - engraver 

‘ from Paris — Henri Gravelot — other- 
wise Gravelot d’Anville. Te had been 


1727 when he returned to France, but 
his interest in the new country was not 
lessened for he became an enthusiastic 
agent for despatching works of art 
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Indian Camp at Fort Matagami—J. W. Beatty, A.R.C.A. 


a pupil of Watteau and Restout, and he ACTOSS | the seas. Jean paige Sc 
brought with him to Quebec several Créqui was a a RN = on pe 
canvases by them and other French —born in 1749 po ng begs . 
ee masters. He worked in Canada until remained there until his death in 
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Many of his altar pieces and wall fres- 
coes remain in churches in and around 
Quebec. 

With Chevalier de Beaucour began a 
line of Canadian-born artists. To be 
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heave done much more than make excel- 
lent copies of the great masterpieces, 
hut, with these, he returned to Canada 
and bestowed his treasures upon institu- 
tions and individuals with like tastes as 











Mutskirts of the Forest 


sure his profession was that of arms 

he was a military engineer under Fron- 
tenaec — but, laying aside his lethal 
weapons for awhile, he set off to study 
art in France—the first of all students 
from America. Te does not appear to 








Mary KE. Knowles, A.R.C.A. 


his own. Ile was appointed to the post 
of Governor of Montreal. He survived 
the struggle for supremacy between 
Ingland and France, and, accepting 
the status quo after the war, went on 
quietly painting under the new régime. 
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Due perhaps to him as well as to Grave- Canadian painters worked on calmly 


. lot is the fact that the Province of Que- and improvingly. Louis Dulongpre, 
bee is remarkably rich in examples of who worked at Montreal, 1793-1830, 
f such masters as Philippe de Cham-_ has left numbers of portraits of notable 


paign. Le Soeur, Lebrun, the Coypels, people of the provinee in oil and pastel, 








The Inglenook in My Studio—-Mary H. Reid ,A.R.C.A. 


Restout, Nattier, the Vernets, 1. and C. quite after the Nattier manner and in 
Parrocel, the Van Loos, N. Poussin, his colors. The technique is not re- 
Mignard, Bourdon, Boucher, dela Tour markable. but the historical interest is 
and other French painters. considerable. Born in 1795 Joseph Le- 

After the British conquest French- garé, who became a Councillor of State 
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In the Selkirks—R. F. Gagen, R.C.A. 


of Quebec, was an enthusiastic art-lover 
and collector, and became proficient 
with his pencil and his brush. A pic- 
ture of his obtained the first gold medal 
ever awarded of painting in Canada— 
given by the Society of Artists of Mont- 
real—the first association of the kind in 
Canada. Dying he bequeathed his col- 
lection of drawings and pictures to the 
Laval Seminary in Quebec—that noble 
institution founded by the first Bishop 
of Canada, Monseigneur Laval-Mont- 
morency. 

Two other names of Canadian paint- 
ers stand out from the great company 
of limners—Antoine Plamandon, born 
in Quebee in 1803. He went to Paris 
to study art and entered Guerin’s 
studio, where his chief friends were 
Gercicault and Ary Scheffer—their art 
affected his. Back he came to his Cana- 
dian home and began to paint portraits. 
historical subjects and religious themes. 
Much of his work remains of course, for 
he lived until the end of the century. 
Ilis arrangement, technique and finish 


wre vastly superior to any who had pre- 
ceded him——a clear proof of the happy 


progress of Canadian art. Cornelius 
Kreighof, a Dutchman, educated in 
Bavaria, came to Montreal in 1849. 
ife was, perhaps, the first artist of not 
who painted Canadian life and scenery. 
[lis pictures were small and bought up 
by officers of British regiments; and, 
if. not remarkable for skill and dash, 
they are valuable topographically and 
historically, whilst in genre they are 
interesting. 

There were three painters of the older 
generation, who have made their mark 
most strongly upon the art of Canada 
Adolphe Vogt, born in Quebec in 1842, 
he studied in France, and came back 
io paint animals and landscapes. bold 
in execution and finely colored; Allan 
A. Edson, born at Stanbridge in 1846, 
went to France and England, where he 
hecame an adept at landscape painting, 
and returned to Canada to limn her 
beauties upon his canvases; and Wyatt 
Eaton, born in 1849 at Phillipsburg— 
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his chief master was Gérome in Paris, 
and his stvle genre and portraits. These 
men all died but yesterday. 

So far painting in Canada had been 
confined almost exclusively to residents 
in Lower Canada, but in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick Art began to show 
her light. where she held Ly one hand 
Gilbert Stuart Newton (1793-1835), 
who did genre very well, and James 
Mield, a portraitist (1812-1868), and 
by the other Robert Parker, a painter 
of miniatures on ivory (1798-1850), 
and Charles C. Ward with minutely 
painted suites of Indian studies (1815- 
1896). Ontario lagged behind in her 
welcome of the Fine Arts. The first 
artist of Upper Canada was the son of 
one of Governor Simecoe’s gardeners, 
Paul Kane, who was born at York (To- 
ronto) in 1810. Tle went off to Europe 
to study in the schools of art. On his 
return he drew and painted Indian 
scenes, and took infinite pains in his 
work. Daniel Fowler, born in Kent, 
1810, came to Toronto in 1848. Tle 
painted things he saw upon his  ex- 
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tensive travels, and taught drawing, 
taking up the pencil old Edward Drury 
had laid down. George Berthron, a 
Viennese, settled in Toronto the year 
after Fowler came, and painted por- 
traits in oil and pastel. They both died 
in 1894. 


II 


If these artistic priests and painting 
laymen were not exactly Makers of 
Canadian Art, they were at all events 
the precursors, or the scouts, of the 
army of Canadian artists. Throughout 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies they and those they ministered 
io in things sacred and profane, kept 
their eyes fixed upon the Kast whence 
they and theirs had come. To return 
to their native land was the fervent 
hope of every one of them, and few re- 
garded the virgin soil they tilled, the 
torest lands they cleared, and the dwell- 
ings they erected, in any other light 
than temporary habitations. ‘To very 
few, if indeed to any, did the idea of 
settling permanently in New France 
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present itself. Everything around them 

their language, their religion, their 
dress, their habits, their occupations 
und their possessions were just those 
they had adopted in their old country. 

But, hark! a homing ery from out 
the West, a loud ery, and _ insistent, 
smote upon their ears—‘This land is 
yours, your very own, hold it, till it, 
and thrive upon it!” Sons buried 
fathers in the new soil, mothers brought 
forth children of the land, and work 
and play fitted into novel situations on 
the spot. The consciousness of new 
horizons, new hopes, and new enter- 
prises, grew in strength and solidity. 
For none was this ery of the land more 
incentive than for men and women of 
artistic tastes and culture. Forbears 
had been satisfied to look at pictures of 





the past—-the love of picture-story mov- 
ed striplings mightily; not one but 
many living artists in Canada to-day 
witribute the first bud of their art rose- 
tree to the effect made upon them by 
the sight of some old oil painting when 
they were children. The new race of 
British-French-Canadians, however, be- 
van to stare right into the face of 
nature, 

The land of the Lady of the Snows 
was good to look to—magnificent moun- 
tains reared their verdant hoary heads, 
superb rivers, with blue and green and 
silver water, flowed impressively along, 
resplendent lakes spread wide reflec- 
tions multi-colored, grand virgin for- 
ests covered land with untold treasure, 
end rolling prairies, sun-kissed, were 
prophetic of ample nourishment. If 


ean 


a 
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G. A. Reid, R.C.A. 


the coasts to the north were ice-bound 
ihey were illuminated by pure skies, 
and the air was invigorating. Life was 
free and noble and inspiration came to 
all. Nymphs of the forest glade and 
sirens on the rocky shore danced and 
sang into men’s and women’s hearts the 
poetry of Nature’s land and _ sea. 
Things of grandeur and of beauty ever 
vield impressive joy and unmingled 
cladness, and so art-students had not 
far to look for subjects new and ravish- 
ing. Here and there, and far and wide, 
pioneer painters set up their easels and 
took toll of what they saw and felt. 
The natural beauties of the Canadas, 
ihe genre of market, quay and hamlet, 
bore draughtsmen on, and the romances 
of Indian tribes and settlements stole 
their hearts away. Character entered 











into the painting schemes of all who 
used pastel, pencil or pigment; and 
local color found expression. 

Already, and for many a year gone 
hv, painters in Canada have been re- 
producing on stretched canvases the 
picture pageant of their beloved land. 
The characters and numbers are abso- 
lutely reproductive of the fascination of 
the fair land of the Maple Leaf, and 
such as only sons of the soil know well. 
Their work cannot be mistaken for 
labored souvenirs or clichés of other 
lands: they may and rightly should dis- 
play signs and tokens of good gained by 
study in foreign schools of art. 

This may sound pedantic, but rhyme 
and reason point one way—the cult of 
a National style—unlike in its expres- 
sion anvthing known in the Old World 
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studios. This cult is bearing proof to- 
day, and the work of our living artists 
is worthy to be placed by the side of, 
and compared with, the work of foreign 
contemporaries. It is necessary to pro- 
claim this fact aloud, to correct preju- 
dice and ignorance and to put an end 
to pessimism in dealing with achieve- 
ments of the present dav. “To have a 
good conceit of oneself” is essentially a 


personal practical duty. Admittedly 
Canada has no artist of the “Grand 
Stvle,’ of which Frederick Leighton 








At the Beau 


Roadside, 


was the highest exponent, nor has she 
any one able to paint the nudes of the 
British and French schools proper. 
Jack Canuck is, however, quite as 
good a fellow as Jack Corot, or Jack 
Rosseau. We have our Israels and 
Mauves, our Rembrandts and Franz 
Hals, our Millets and Constants, our 
Manets and Renoirs—in embryo. 
Evidences of the excellence of the 
brush work of Canadian painters is of- 
fered convincingly at the numerous ex- 
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hibitions of pictures which are held 
annually in all the great centres of 
population. ‘To state a case is easy— 
the display of the work of Canadian 
artists in this year’s Canadian National 
Ixhibition was of such merit, that in 
no land could there have been gathered 
together a more complete and repre- 
sentative show. Canadian pictures held 
their own, class by class, with the Brit- 
ish, French and American contribu- 
tions. 








IF. MeG,. Knowles, R.G.A. 


lor obvious reasons the names of liv- 
Ing painters have found no places in 
this article, nor has any attempt been 
made to advocate special lines of paint- 
ing by preference. Art is as broad and 
free as the air we breathe. At the same 
time the illustrations are chosen from 
the works of living artists. Each one 
is characteristic of a special feature in 
the ritual of Canadian National life and 
art. Portraiture is also, for obvious rea- 
sols, not represented here. 







































Review of Reviews 


BEING A SYNOPSIS OF THE LEADING ARTICLES APPEARING 


IN THE BEST CURRENT MAGAZINES IN THE WORLD 




















Trained Men For Big Offices 


Frank A. Munsey, in a “Free-Hand Talk on Politics,”’ Advocates Men of 


, 
“ 


Ability, Training, and Experience for Presidency. 


IN his introductory remarks to a ‘*‘ Free- 
land Talk on Polities and Business,’’ pub 
lished in Munsey’s Magazine for October 
Mr. Munsey makes a strong plea for the 
election of an American president of abil- 
itv, training and experience, in which lhe 
Says: 

There is one point in connection with this 
election on whieh I think most of us are 
avreed, and that is that we want to see thie 
man triumph in November who would ad 
minister the affairs of government most 
efficiently, and in the broadest and fullest 
interest of all our people—not any one see 
tion of the eountry, not the favored few, 
and not to the injustice of the few. 

The triumph of any man, or any party, 
is of little eonsequenee as compared with 
securing the right man for the job. and, 
believe me, the Presidential job in’ our 
eountry, now grown so big, is the biggest 
executive and administrative job in all the 
world. It is far and away too big for any 
man to handle properly. Our seheme of 
eovernment puts too mueh work and. re 
sponsibility upon a President. It does not 
fit a country of sueh vast dimensions, such 
vast wealth, and of so vast a population. 

But so long as the present seheme of 
covernment stands, the only chance we have 
of getting anything like satisfactory results 
°s to put a man in the White House who 
has God-given exeeutive and administra 
tive qualities, who has genius for work, 
tremendous initiative, and the power to en- 
ergize evervhody and everything about him. 


We have tried Mr. Taft on this job and 

round that he does not measure up to the 
equircments in a very big way. He is not 
« worker, and has little genius for getting 
work out of others. He is not an organizer. 
Ile loves play and social contact far better 
than official grind. His ability does not 
express itself in an administrative way. He 
iicks initiative and push. He laeks the in- 
tuitive qualities necessary to interpret the 
people, the intuitive qualities that impel a 
man to do the right thing at the right time. 
Taft is a lawyer and a judge. This train- 
ing often minimizes vision and elogs it with 
precedents and balance. 
- Mr. Roosevelt, on the other hand, is a 
worker. He loves work as a schoolboy loves 
play. He is wonderfully equipped for work, 
with a mind and body that never tire, and 
with a wider and bigger knowledge of and 
experience in publie life than any other 
nan in Ameriea. 

In his many-sided qualities Roosevelt has 
an immeasurable advantage over other men. 
Ile is a scholar, a man of widest reading, 

brillant writer, an impressive and ef- 
lective speaker, a powerful debater, a man 
of seintillant imagination, tremendously 
alert, tremendously intense, and tremend- 
ously earnest. With all this he has extra- 
ordinary genius for administration, and an 
intuitive mind that has played an important 
part in his eareer. 

Roosevelt reads everything, and has been 
reading everything all his life. He not only 
reads but remembers, and best of all is that 
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this accumulated knowledge is always at 
his command. History is at his finger-tips. 
He keeps himself absolutely abreast of the 
times, and has an intimate knowledge of 
men and the best thought of the day. 


Dr. Wilson, the Democratic candidate, is 
a ripe scholar, a brilliant writer, and a 
graceful and effective speaker. He began 
his career in the South, practising law for 
a short time in Atlanta. From there he 
went to Bryn Mawr as an instructor in his- 
tory and political economy, finally beeom- 
ing president of Princeton College. Beyond 
the recognition that he received as the head 
of this institution, he added to his reputa- 
tion by his books and oceasional publie 
speeches. 

Exeept for his brief experience as Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, he has had no serviee 
in publie life. He has had no experience 
whatever in the affairs of the national gov- 
ernment. He has never been in Congress 
or the executive departments of the govern- 
ment. His experience and known qualities 
in no way guarantee a successful adminis- 
tration for him if he is elected. At best, 
he would be an experiment. 

In every important business undertaking 
other than that of the government, men of 
training and known capacity are selected 
for executive places. No board of directors 
would ever think of placing the manage- 
ment of an important railroad in the hands 
of one not thoroughly trained in railroad- 
ing. He must not only have the training, 
but must have demonstrated that he has 
real genius for executive management. This 
rule should obtain in governmental affairs 
as well as in private and corporate affairs. 

In connection with this point, let me refer 
to the German system of selecting its 
mayors, though I mentioned it recently in 
this magazine. If Munich, for instanee, 
wants a mayor, she does not limit her selee- 
tion to the eitizens of Munich. She hunts 
the country over for the right man. With 
those wise Germans it is not a question of 
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local pride or good fellowship or oratory, 
but a question of getting a man of demon- 
strated ability and known experience in the 
eonduect of municipal affairs. 

This is precisely what we do here at home 
in the business world, but not in the po- 
litical world. No great banking institution, 
no great manufacturing coneern, no great 
transportation company, no great trust, no 
creat railroad, ever selects a man to domi- 
nate its affairs because he is a good fellow, 
or beeause lve writes well, speaks well, or 
is in theory a whirlwind. These institu- 
tions trained men who have demon- 
sirated their genius for the job. 

It does not follow that an untried, un- 
trained man may not have inherent qual- 
ities that would make him a very great sue- 
eess at the head of any vast business, or as 
ihe President of the United States. Such a 
man, however, would be an experiment, and 
ean we afford to experiment in the Presi- 
deney? 

Mr. has had approximately 
thirty vears of experience and training in 
politieal life, starting with his eleetion to 
the New York Assembly soon after taking 
Harvard. Praetieally all of 
lis active life has been in the publie service. 
As a very young man in the New York 
Legislature, Roosevelt showed, even at that 
early age, extraordinary qualities for legis- 
lative work and a genius for leadership. 

In whatever eapacity he has served, 
whether as legislator, as civil service com- 
missioner, as police commissioner of New 
York, as Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
es an officer in the Spanish-American War, 
as Governor of the State of New York, or 
as President of the United States, he has 
been a dominant and powerful foree. He 
is a known quantity, with a marvelous 
record of achievements. 

Both Taft and Roosevelt are known men 
as concerns their respective eapabilities for 
the Presideney: Wilson is an unknown man 
as eoneerns his eapabilities for the Presi- 
deney. 


seek 


Roosevelt 
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Producing Spine Thrillers 


How successful melodramas are furnished—some confessions about 
art of capitalizing spines 


MANY experiments in the art of producing 
melodramas furnish A. H. Woods, producer 
of ‘‘The King of the Opium Ring,’’ ‘‘ Ber- 
tha, the Sewing Machine Girl,’’ and num- 


berless other thrillers, the material for 
some observations and confessions about the 
art of capitalizing spines. He writes in 
the Associated Sunday Magazines that the 
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spine is the seat of the emotions—the re- 
served seat—and twice as hard to get at 
as the mind. The theatre’s tested category 
of the emotions in the order of their prece- 
‘dence is, he finds, the laugh, the ery, the 
thrill. Far from diseovering a decline t 
is still as good a contributor to the box- 
oflice receipts as ever—‘‘it has simply mov- 
ed up-town, so to speak.’’ That is, the 
fifty-cent thriller has become two-dollar 
melodrama. The story of ‘‘The Gambler of 
the West’’ turns up again with better ac- 
tors and more beautiful scenery as ‘* The 
Girl of the Golden West,’’ and the public 
cheerfully pays an extra dollar and a half 
for a ticket, although the elemental thrill 
emotions remain unehanged. Mr. Woods 
states his theory boldly: 

‘*Melodrama never declines. In some 
cycles it merely puts on airs, as the result 
of a temporary condition of obesity in the 
national spine’s pocketbook. The thrill 
secrets and tricks and geographical analy- 
sis remain the same,however, in the eases of 
hoth kinds of melodrama, old-fashioned or 
new-fashioned. 

‘*Tluman nature will gladly pay out its 
eood money any night in the week to sit 
in a theatre for three hours and wait until 
it has the satisfaetion of seeing the villain 
‘vet his’ at eleven o’clock. Young America’s 
human nature will crowd the playhouses at 
the matinees for the same purpose. Give 
me a good, thrilling news story, a pair of 
patent leather shoes and some cigarettes 
for the villain, and a soft, blue flannel shirt 
for the hero, and I’ll guarantee that I, or 
any other producer, can turn the national 
spine into money. You may smile all you 
want to; but the eyele of melodrama is al- 
ways with us. Sometimes, of course, the 
national spine demands fancy trimmines on 
its melodrama, as at present; but the foun- 
dations, the skeletons, of all the thrillers 
are the same.’ 

In the author’s own thrill-factory he em- 
ployed for years a small staff to read news- 
papers and e¢lip the necessary ‘‘thrilling 
news stories.’*’ One good one a month was as 
much as he usually found. Almost all the 
big melodramatic thrillers of the last de- 
cade, he says, had their inspiration in news- 
papers; and there never was a writer of 
ten-twenty-thirty successes who would not 
have made a good newspaper city editor. 

Concerning that ‘national spine’’ before 
mentioned, Mr. Woods indulged in some an- 
alysis, tor he finds in three sections of the 
land three distinct grades of spines. He 
ean’t explain exactly the whys of it all, 
but thinks the conditions are these: 

‘The spine residing in that section of the 
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theatrical country lying between New York 
and Pittsburg is the most susceptible of 
the lot. It is the easiest spine to thrill; 
for the thrill hes closer to the surface of 
this spine, comparatively, than it does in the 
cases of the other classes of spine. This 
faet (as well as the other facts that follow) 
was learned by gauging the reception of a 
lone list of melodramas in the locality in 
question. Frank thrillers like ‘The Fatal 
Wedding’ and ‘The Queen of the White 
Slaves’ brought from ten to eleven thousand 
dollars a week out of these Eastern spines, 
where melodramas with the thrills not so 
apparent fell far below that mark. 

‘The spine that stretches between Pitts- 
burg and St. Louis, between the Allegheny 
and Missippi Rivers, or in other words the 
Middle West theatrical spine. can be won 
only by the quieter form of melodrama, of 
which class such a presentation as ‘Wedded 
and Parted’ is typical. The Middle West 
spine can be thrilled not so effectively by 
a rescue from drowning, for instanee, as 
by a sentimental thrill. The thrill induced 
hy an enforced separation of hero and hero- 
ine as the result of the villain’s machin- 
ations is the sort of thrill to which the 
Pittsburg to St. Louis spine loves to re- 
spond. 

‘The St. Louis to San Francisco or West- 
ern spine answers most readily to the gloss- 
ed-over thrill. The mere mechanically in- 
duced spinal vibration is not effeetive in 
this territory. The Western vertebral col- 
umn Wishes its tingle to be generated by 
dramatic action, rather than by what might 
be called mechanical or scenic action. 
Words speak louder than actions west of 
the Mississippi.’ 

In general, rescues take precedence over 
thrills of any other sort: ‘Kidnapping, 
drugging, murders, hold-ups, all are effeet- 
ive; but rescues draw many more thousands 
of spines to the box-office window.’’ Next 
in thrill value Mr. Woods names the race. 
Ile lists as the ‘‘six greatest thrillers’’ ever 
produced, ‘‘Chinatown Charlie,’’ ‘‘The 
Span of Lite,’’ ‘*Bedford’s Hope,’’ ‘‘ After 
Dark,’’ ‘At the Bottom of the Sea,’’ and 
“The Fast Mail.’’ These all have their 
‘*big scenes’’ either a race or a rescue. 
Simple as the recipe may appear, there are 
sometimes subtle elements involved, and 
the thrill must be laboriously coaxed. As 
an example there was a news account of 
how a brave fireman rescued a girl from the 
top of a burning building by guiding her 
across a stretch of telephone wires to safety 
on another roof. When the reseue was 
dramatized, however, it fell flat-— 

‘‘Its basis was all right, we were sure; 
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but somehow the whole thing did not pro- 
ject the desired sensation. We originally 
used a heavy wire with a projecting guide 
wire above for the heroine to escape over. 
So we figured out that the thing looked too 
easy and hence was robbed of the longed- 
for thrill . We got a finer wire and tried 
out the scene. It was not right yet. Prob- 
ably the height of the wire from the ground 
did not seem sufficiently great. We raised 
the wiré and faked the scenery so that the 
height seemed twice as great. Still the 
effect failed. We abolished the upper guide 
wire, to which the rescuer clung, thus mak- 
ing the feat more difficult; but the thrill 
yas still found to be lacking. We had the 
flames from the blazing building shoot out 
over the wires and threaten the eseapers 
with the double peril of fire and electric 
shock from the wires, off which the insu- 
lation would be in imminent danger of 
being burned—and still the spine out in 
front was not affected as it should have 
been. 
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‘*‘In this way we spent our time ponder- 
ing over the secret of the thrill that was 
steadfastly eluding us, until one day the 
stage manager suggested that we had over- 
looked the main thrill-element of the res- 
eue. ‘It ain’t the flames or eleetrie shock 
or danger of falling naturally that’ll thrill 
the audience,’ he argued; ‘but the fear that 
the wires ’ll break under the actors’ weight 
and hurl them to the ground below.’ 

‘*We saw in a flash that he was right. 
We had a couple of wires hang down on 
the poles, as if they had already broken, 
and at the beginning of the fire and just 
before the rescue seene, we had a man 
stationed inside the burning house slyly 
snap one of the telephone wires and let it 
fall to the ground with the usual hissing 
sound. The effect was instantaneous. The 
spines realized that the remaining wires 
might snap at any moment! And_ they 
poured their silver tribute into the box- 
offiee.’’ 





The Messengers of Death 


In Interests of Humanity War Should be Declared on All Creeping 


Things Which are Carriers of Disease. 


THE Cosmopolitan for November sounds 
a note of warning in an article ‘The Mes- 
sengers of Death,’’ by Dr. Henry Smith 
Williams. Science, we are told, has issued 
an edict which, for the good of humanity, 
should be as unalterable as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians. It is, ‘‘ Kill every 
creeping, flying thing that asks you for 
board—and don’t overlook the rat.’’ 
Various insects and rodents have been found 
to be in league with death—to be, in faet, 
the only means whereby some of the world’s 
most virulent diseases are carried from 
victim to new victim. Persistent, never-let- 
up warfare against them is the only way to 
rid man of these dangerous enemies, which 
need only to be let alone to crowd him off 
the earth. The article describes the activi- 
ties of most of the messengers of death upon 
which an exterminating war should be 
waged, against which should be directed all 
the batteries of science :— 

The fly that is erawling, insolently, inde- 
pendent, across the bread-plate there on 
your dinner-table has recently come from a 
garbage-pile, or perhaps from the putre- 
seent careass of a dog or other animal. 


There are thousands of bacteria on the body 
and feet of the fly. Among them are per- 
haps some germs of typhoid fever or dys- 
entery or tuberculosis. You are quite 
aware of this, yet you tolerate the fly, and 
run the needless risk of becoming its vie- 
tim. 

Nor is the fly the only disease-carrier 
that invades your household more or less 
through your negligence’ or indifference. 
Observe, for example, that your dog is 
scratching himself. You know that he 1s 
pestered by fleas, and the thought gives you 
no great concern. But suppose that these 
fleas chance to have come to the dog from 
the body of a rat that is infected with the 
plague. Suppose, then, that one of the tiny 
acrobats springs to the body of your child 
as it plays with the dog. As a sequel, the 
child may presently develop a mysterious 
and fatal illness, and the malady may 
spread till every member of your household 
is stricken. 

‘‘The thing is utterly impossible,’’ you 
say. On the contrary, it lies well within 
the possibilities. 

You must have read not long ago of the 
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finding of a plague-infected rat at New 
Orleans and another at Philadelphia. 
Where one or two such rats are captured, 
there may very well be hundreds that es- 
cape detection. Indeed, it would be absurd 
to suppose that the health authorities have 
captured the only infeeted specimens. Nor 
can we suppose that the two ports named 
are the only ones at which infected rats 
have entered. Onee ashore, the rat can 
travel fast and far in freight-cars, so he 
may readily invade the interior of the 
country. And through the agency of the 
flea the virulent disease to which the rat 1s 
subject may be transmitted to man. 

It was with reference to this disease, and 
to the necessity of ridding the country 02 
the rats and fleas that transmit it, that the 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion recently uttered the warning that the 
danger is imminent and that it will be 
greatly enhanced when the opening of the 
Panama Canal brings an influx of ships from 
the western coast of South America to our 
ports. 

The disease in question is known as bu- 
honie plague. It is a disease with a history. 
When it swept Europe in the middle ages, 
it devastated entire populations, and was 
remembered in aftertime as the ‘‘ Black 
Death,’’ or the ‘‘Great Mortality.’’ In a 
single epidemic, in 1348-49, it is estimated 
to have claimed twenty-five million victims, 
about one-fourth of the entire population 
of Europe. The epidemie of 1665 caused 
70,000 deaths in London, and drove the 
survivors to the open fields outside the city 

All this you have doubtless heard; but 
it seems remote and impersonal. You know 
that in those old days the streets of a city 
were filled with refuse, seeming to invite 
disease; and if you have given the matter 
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a thought you have assumed that there 
could be no possible repetition of such dis- 
astrous epidemics in our sanitary age. Be 
advised, then, that recent discoveries tend 
to disturb the composure with which hither- 
to most people have contemplated the re- 
cords of the Black Death. It is now known 
that the disease has no direct connection 
with filthy or unsanitary conditions; that 
its cause is a particular bacillus which flour- 
ishes in the system of the common house- 
rat, and which may be transmitted from rat 
to rat, or from this host to a human being, 
by that familiar pest, the flea. Therefore, 
any region where the rat is found may be 
subject to invasion by the plague, for the 
rat is almost never without its insect para- 
site. So the matter comes directly home 
to you and to me. 

The false security in which we have rest- 
ed has been due to the facet that there has 
heen no severe epidemie of the plague in 
Europe for more than a hundred years. It 
is not quite clear why there should have 
heen such a long interval of quiescence. But 
there is abundant evidenee that there is 
now impending an epidemie which, if it is 
not combated, may readily rival the historic 
outbreaks that have made the name so 
dreaded. About fifteen years ago the disease 
began to spread from an infection-centre 
in China. In 1893 it appeared in Hong- 
kong, and in 1896 in Bombay. In the ten 
succeeding years it caused about six mil- 
lion deaths in India. Then it began to erop 
out in the western hemisphere; first at 
Santos, Brazil, in 1899; then at San Fran- 
cisco. 

In stringent terms the article, after 
deseribing the danger of the situation in 
detail, advoeates war on all creeping things 
which are the earriers of disease. 





Fight Against Crooked Finance 


Campaign in the United States to Secure Public Safety in Investments 


Through Co-operative Measures. 


IN the United States there is a great 
group of banking houses whose business it is 
to buy and to sell investment securities; 
they are the middle men between the pro- 
dueer of bonds and stocks and the eon- 
sumer, declares a writer in World’s Work. 
Their function, therefore, is to supply the 
constant flood of capital necessary to carry 


on all our commercial enterprises, and, in 
doing this, to see that the interests of the 
people who buy these securities are pro- 
perly protected. 

These houses that are engaged in this 
big business, which has an annual turn- 
over of about $2,000,000,000, have never 
been organized to co-operate for their own 
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protection. Practically every house has 
stood on its own feet so far as protection 
is concerned. There has been no free inter- 
change of opinion. Every house has gone 
along trusting to its own ability to look 
out for itself, and trusting to its own judg- 
ment solely as to what was good and what 
was bad in finance. To a certain extent 
this lack of co-operation was due to trade 
jealousy and to the very keen spirit of 
competition that exists in the’ banking 
business; in part, however, it was because 
no great need for co-operation has been 
felt by the investment banking fraternity. 
This fraternity has ignored the ‘‘get-rich- 
quick’’ game and all other forms of fraud- 
ulent finance, on the ground that they did 
not matter in the least to the legitimate 
banker and that a study of them would be 
of no profit to their clients. 

Now for the first time there has been 
organized an association of these invest- 
ment bankers. Its purpose is_ to fight 
‘‘eet-rich-quick’’ finance. It undertakes 
to establish a bureau to investigate every 
prospective flotation of stocks and bonds: 
it pledges itself to aid all constructive 
financial legislation. The men who have 
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organized the company and who are its 
officers and governors are almost all men 
well known in the investment business and 


men of high standing and _ reputation. 
Probably few of them know’ very much 
about the illegitimate phases of finance, 


but all of them are quite capable of learning 
whatever is necessary to learn. On the 
face of it, the organization should be a 
strong and ultimately a compelling force 
for the elimination of the ‘‘ get-rich-quick’’ 
game, so far as it ean be eliminated. 

We know from our own experience that 
the only foundation upon which a cam- 
paign to edueate the publie in straight fin- 
ance can be carried on hand in hand is that 
the people or association or magazine ¢ar- 
rying it on must go into it with clean hands, 
free from self interest of a direct sort and 
imbued with the sense of pubhe service. 

This investment bankers’ association 
seems to have all these characteristics. 
It may well become the very heart of the 
war against crooked finanee and a source 
from whieh the public may draw its infor- 
mation concerning all flotations of seeuri- 
tes. It should become the Committee of 
Public Safety in Investments. 





British Parliamentary Orators 


No Decline in Parliamentary Oratory, Says Mr. F. E. Smith, 


Who Sketches Some Front-Benchers. 


IN the Oxford and Cambridge 
Mr. F. E. Smith, M.P., diseusses 
Parliamentary oratory of to-day. 


Review, 
British 
He dis- 


sents from the current talk about the de- 


cay of Parliamentary eloquence. He thinks 
there are a certain number of Members now 
who could have conformed with striking 
and even brilliant sueecess to the Parlia- 
mentary standards of fifty years ago 

Nothing would persuade Mr. Smith that 
there has ever been a time in the history of 
the House of Commons in which Mr. Bal- 
four would not have reached his present 
ascendency :— 

Many people can speak better. I have 
never heard any one who ean thick aloud 30 
brilliantly, so spontaneously, and so con- 
elusively. I have heard him rise to speak 
on vital occasions where it is certain that 
every word, reported exactly as he uttered 
it, would be read and re-read by hundreds 
of thousands, with no notes except such as 


he had hurriedly seribbled on an envelope 
during the progress of the debate. Often 
his speech as delivered has produced a great 
impression, sometimes an extraordinary im- 
pression, but I have never heard Mr. Bal- 
four speak without reading his speech with 
a wonder infinitely greater; for its struct- 
ure, its logical evolution, and its penetrating 
subtlety of thought always supply elements 
which help him very little at the moment 
just beeause it is not possible instantly to 
appreciate, while listening to him, their 
amazing excellence. 

Of the present Prime Minister Mr. F. E. 
Smith says:- 

He can confine his remarks within reason- 
able compass simply because he possesses 
the gift of never saying a word too much; 
he always has at his command not merely 
the appropriate but the inevitable word; 
and it is therefore never necessary for him 
to use two words where one would express 
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his meaning. Whether he has prepared his 
speech or whether he is speaking extempore, 
the one word is always swiftly available. 
He produces, wherever and whenever he 
wants them, an endless succession of per- 
fectly coined sentences conceived with un- 
matched felicity, and delivered without hesi- 
tation in a parliamentary style which is at 
once the envy and the despair of imitators. 
He never perhaps takes a point very sub- 
tle, very recondite, very obviously out of 
the reach of the ordinary member of the 
House of Commons. 

Mr. Smith’s tribute to his present chief, 
Mr. Bonar Law, is certainly not laeking 
in generosity : 


Mr. Bonar Law employs methods of pre- 
paration whien are, so far as [ know, unique. 
In his most earefully prepared speeches he 
makes no notes, but formulates in his mind 
the sequence of his argument in the very 
words in which it is to be expressed, and 
then by a series of mental rehearsals makes 
himself as much master of the whole speech 
as if he read it from a manuscript on the 
table. Jit might have been supposed that 
such a method of preparation would have 
imposed an almost intolerable mental strain, 
but it appears to eause Mr. Bonar Law nei- 
ther trouble nor anxiety. Mr. Bonar Law’s 
style as a speaker is peculiar to himself. 
He is simple, perspicuous, and extremely 
eogent. Very few Latin words overload his 
sentences. Indeed, his style and diction re- 
semble those of the late Mr. Bright. He 
possesses a pungency and a degree of com- 
bative brillancy. 

Of the Chaneellor of the Exehequer Mr. 
Smith speaks with more reserve. Mr. 
Lloyd George, he says, is undoubtedly a 
speaker of extraordinary variety, flair, and 
plausibility. He has three wholly distinet 
styles of speech. The first is that of Lime- 
house, the second that of the House of 
Commons in an excited debate, the third 
that of the House of Commons when he is 
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econeerned in forwarding business and con- 
ciliating ecritics:— 

His cleverness and address in the third 
method are beyond all praise. He thanks 
his opponents for their assistance, he com- 
pliments them upon their publie spirit, he 
accepts their co-operation with gratitude, 
and the whole proceeding is conducted with 
an ingratiating bonhomie which, at its best, 
is extraordinarily clever, if at its worst 
it recalls the emollient properties of highly- 
seented soap. His second style, that em- 
ployed in the combative Party speech in a 
full-dress debate, does not impress me 
equally. He is, indeed, a very adroit con- 
troversialist on these oceasions, but the 
methods employed are a little crude, 

Of Mr. Winston Churehill, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Smith says that 
he could not have made good so great a 
reputation as a speaker without extraord- 
inary ability, or if his perseverance and 
tenacity had been less dogged, for he hardly 
helongs to the class of orators who are 
sometimes ealled natural :— 

He bestows upon his important speeches 
a degree of almost meticulous preparation : 
he elaborates and sometimes over-elabor- 
ates. Latterly an excessive dependence 
upon his manuscript has a little impaired 
the parliamentary success of some of his 
most important speeches, but his hearers 
enjoy the compensating qualities of these 
defects. His speeches are marked by an 
arresting literary quality. 

Mr. Smith coneludes with a reference to 
Lord Hugh Cecil. Eight years ago, Mr. 
Winston Churchill and Lord Hugh Ceeil 
were intimates, confederates, and, in a sense, 
rivals. Lord Hugh is a far more spon- 
taneous speaker than Mr. Churchill, and 
has other qualities which no one in the 
House of Commons but himself possesses. 
He unites to the most tenacious eombative- 
ness an idealism of view which even those 
who are most affronted by his contro- 
versial bitterness admit in their hearts. 





How Busy Men Work 


Do Successful Men Follow Any Definite Rules in Business ? 


Some of Them Answer the Query. 


THk Strand Magazine recently contained 
a symposium of eminent and_ suecessful 
men as to their daily rules and routine as 
a key to commereial succes. 

Have rules and routine disappeared from 


business life? There was a period when the 
time schedule ruled both young and old 
in shop and offiee; when the successful 
man of affairs rose at seven, breakfasted 
at eight, was at his office at nine, dictated 
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letters until ten, and so on, until five or 
six o’clock daily throughout the year. Now 
the rules and routine have apparently gone. 

It is true that there are still some who 
hold fast to the gospel of details—and of 
these is Mr. Rockefeller, whose message for 
publication in the Strand Magazine is thus 
stated :— 

‘*T contess that I attach great import- 
ance to routine. I believe that every young 
man who intends to succeed in business 
should do as I did—take a course at a 
commercial college. I do not believe in 
what is called the ‘rule of thumb’; the 
rudiments of business should be properly 
taught, and the ground prepared to build 
upon. If a youth has had no thorough 
grounding, a time may come when his weak- 
ness for detail will show itself. 

‘*When people write to me asking for 
the secret of my suecess, I always tell 
them that I owe everything to a love for 
and mastery of, details. A man playing 
chess or billiards or golf must attend to 
details if he wants to win—why must he 
not do so in business? Everyone ought to 
be able to keep his own books and know ex- 
actly to a penny how the money comes in 
and how it goes out. I have known many 
bright, intelligent men who never really 
knew all the facts about their own affairs. 
They did not actually know when they 
were making money on a certain operation 
and when they were losing. Such _ busi- 
ness men live in a fool’s paradise; they 
hate to study their books and face the 
truth. They are often brilliant at a single 
great stroke, but they cannot keep up the 
game, simply because they are weak in de- 
tail, and they are weak in detail because 
they have never studied its principles. ’’ 

‘* Among the first essentials to success, in 
my opinion,’’ states the veteran Lord 
Strathcona, ‘‘is that of being interested in 
what you have to do. After that comes dili- 
gence, and then system. But unless a young 
man is interested, first of all, in his work, 
he cannot expect to succeed in it. I would 
therefore say, if your heart is not in it, 
you are heavily handicapped in the race. 
As a young man I did not require any spe- 
cial pleasures or diversions, even if I could 
have indulged myself in them, because the 
work I was engaged in afforded me plenty 
of scope for variety. To many it might 
have seemed a lonely and dreary life, prac- 
tically cut off from the world, but | was 
always aiming to do my best, and kept on 
the qui vive waiting for the opportunity 
which I knew always comes to the young 
fellow who does his best. 1 never had any 
hard and fast routine then, and I have 
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never since. I was ready for any job that 
turned up, and this sort of variety of work 
is quite as good as cricket and football 
and theatre-going, or any of the other 
forms of ‘recreation’ in whieh the young 
men nowadays indulge. Even to-day, in my 
ninety-second year, | am ready for work at 
halt-past eight every morning, and my cor- 
respondence, official engagements, personal 
interviews, generally keep me employed un- 
til late at mght. By this kind of alteration 
of duties, and also by never allowing my- 
self to be hurried over anything, | obtain 
all the recreation | need. Hurry and bustle 
I have always endeavored to avoid.’’ 

‘*There is one motto,’’ in the opinion of 
Sir Thomas Lipton, Bart., ‘*which I would 
like to impress upon every young man in 
business“ There is no fun lke work.’ [| 
always keep this motto before me. Of 
course, after a man has won the game he 
set out to win, after he has succeeded in 
life, he ean do what he likes. But while 
he is working, work ought to be all his 
life. It ought to be work and play too. | 
have often worked eighteen hours a day, 
and enjoyed every minute. If a man is 
constantly looking at the clock, the spirit 
of success which is hovering over that man 
will soon take wing and fly away. There is 
no fun hke work.’’ 

Mr. William Edward Bok, who has edited 
the Ladies’ Home Journal since 1888, is a 
Hollander, having been born at Helder in 
1863. He came to the United States when 
he was barely six years of age, so may be 
pardoned if he considers himself more 
American than Dutch. He has always 
taken considerable interest in the ‘‘ young 
man,’’ and has written much on how he 
may obtain success, his best-known work on 
the subject being ‘‘The Young Man in 
Business. ’’ 

Mr. Bok says: ‘‘The only helps towards 
success that | have ever found worth while 
are, first, to have a purpose and then a 
willingness to work for it. That is the 
main thing. Coincident must be a realiza- 
tion of the absolute necessity of good 
health and an absorbing interest or hobby 
entirely different from one’s pursuits.’’ 

Mr. Henry Clews, the famous banker, 
takes an immense interest in the welfare of 
young men, and the subject of this sympo- 
sium, therefore, appealed very strongly to 
him. 

‘‘The attributes in a man which are essen- 
tial to success,’’ saye Mr. Clews, ‘‘are hon- 
esty, fidelity, patience, judgment, and cour- 
age. The big men of to-day are now on 
the look-out for young fellows possessing 
these virtues, as the captains of industry 
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have their hands and heads more than full 
of details, and are seeking for lieutenants 
to whom they can delegate some of their 
work. 

‘*Tt goes without saying that honesty and 
truthfulness are the main qualifications, but 
unless backed by judgment they will not 
qualify any man to become a leader. Pa- 
tience is a virtue, and haste to better him- 
self has often been the rock upon which 
men have been wrecked. Every man should 
know himself, and with this knowledge 
should know for what he is best fitted, and 
should make himself by study a master of 
details and conditions. When his good work 
has attracted the notice of his superiors, 
and he is entrusted with more important 
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duties, courage comes into play. Without 
the courage to fight and overcome difficul- 
ties man has not the measure of self-con- 
fidence to ensure success. 

‘‘T made up my mind, when I attained 
my majority, that what other men could do 
| could do, and I courted opposition. By 
hard work I foreed the respect of all my 
competitors, and in my dealings with all 
my fellow-men I sought to prove my hon- 
est and fidelity, and 1 won out. My advice 
to the young man to-day is to play hard 
and play fair while enjoying themselves, 
but work equally hard and play equally 
fair when working: Success may not come 
at once, but it will surely come if you are 
persistent and possess good judgment.”’ 





Toll of Death from Grade Crossings 


Twenty Per Cent. of All Railroad Accidents in United States Caused 
by Level Crossings—What is the Remedy? 


TWENTY per cent. of all railroad acei- 
dents in the United States are caused by 
railroads crossing wagon roads at even 
grade and therefore are altogether need- 
less and due to lack of public interest in the 
matter. So declares Edward L. Fox in an 
article in Pearson’s Magazine. There are 
four kinds of these crossings ‘‘ proteected’’ 
with—signs which are not seen—bells which 
sometimes do not ring—watchmen who are 
incompetent and careless—gates which give 
false sense of security. It is claimed all 
are dangerous, that they can be easily eli- 
minated, and that they exist only because 
it would cost more money to build safe 
crossings than to have accidents. In proof 
of this it 1s pointed out that Germany has 
dealt effectually with the menace and now 
has practically no deaths at crossings. No 
new grade crossings are being built and 
when a railroad receives a privilege one of 
the reciprocates is the elimination of a cer- 
tain number of grade crossings. 

But conditions in the States are differ- 
ent. Take New York, for instance. In that 
state there are 8,632 crossings at grade— 
one for each mile of track operated. Most 
other states are about as badly protected. 
A few states are decreasing grade cross- 
ings slowly. Most of the states are in- 
creasing grade crossings rapidly. Michi- 
gan has 8,357, Washington, 2,347, Massa- 
chusetts, 1,898, Connecticut, 961, New 
Hampshire, 912, Vermont, 852, Rhode 


Island, 520, and so on down the line. It 


would be unjust not to say that some of 
these states—Massachusetts and New York, 
for instance—are decreasing the danger 
every year, but others, like Oregon, Okla- 
homa, and Rhode Island, by allowing more 
crossings, and New Hampshire, by stand- 
ing still, keep the situation critical. 

The result, of course, is a steady in- 
crease of accidents. The increase in the 
number of grade crossing accidents for one 
year in several states was:—California 10 
per cent., Pennsylvania, 28 per cent., I[l- 
linois, 331 per cent., Kansas, 50 per cent., 
Wisconsin, 90 per cent., Rhode Island 150 
per cent., New Hampshire, 200 per cent., 
Oregon, 300 per cent. 

Such are the conditions. Of course some 
states and cities are acting but there is no 
general movement for reform as yet. Be- 
fore one can be inaugurated public opinion 
must be aroused and the Americans must 
go elsewhere to study modern methods. 
Canada can teach them something in this 
regard. Dealing with this aspect of the 
situation the writer concludes :— 

The danger of the Grade Crossing and 
the immediate need for its removal are 
obvious. And with that in mind and eager 
for a possible remedy, I sought a man who 
has studied railroading here and abroad, 
an expert in the employ of one of the 
largest railroad systems in this country. 

‘*What about it?’’ I asked, after making 
known the object of my eall. 

‘‘Nothing, except that they’ll go on kill- 
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ing people until the Federal Government 
will have to take action whether it wants 
to or not,’’ he replied. ‘‘Then we’ll have 
to go to other countries and copy the best 
of their methods. You see most of them 
have already dealt with the problem. Take 
Canada, next door, so to speak. There the 
government gives momentary aid and power 
to order the elimination of any or all 
crossings to a National Board of Railroad 
Commissioners. This board ean make the 
railroad pay for the removal if it chooses, 
share the expense, or order the city or 
town to take a portion. There’s no dilly- 
dallying with reels of red tape on state 
laws. The responsibility is fixed in one 
place, not in forty-eight.’’ 

‘‘And in Great Britain,’’ I 
asked. 

‘*There they have a powerful commis- 
sion called the Board of Trade,’’ he ex- 
plained. ‘‘It can order the elimination of 
every crossing in the kingdom and, if it 
wants to, make the railroad foot the bill. 
Here again your responsibility is central- 
ized. That’s why they get results — and 
save lives.’’ 

‘*But what about the Continent ?’’ 

‘*Oh!’’ he laughed. ‘‘They could put us 
on their knees and talk Grade Crossing to 
us like children. Why, in Germany there 
are practically no deaths at crossings. One 
reason is that no new ones have been built 
in recent years and that the old ones are 
steadily disappearing. When the govern- 
ment grants any privilege to a railroad it 
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always demands as one of the reciprocates 
that a certain number of crossings be eli- 
minated—and the railroad pays the bill, 
too! Also, remember that it’s a misde- 
meanor in Germany to enter upon tracks 
without a railroad employee as a guard. 
All employees are given police powers to 
arrest and they’ll hale you away for at- 
tempted suicide if you set foot on the tracks 
alone.’ 

‘*And here?’’ I asked in conclusion. 

‘*Here,’’ he replied carefully, ‘‘they 
ought to have a powerful National Board 
equipped with a good sized appropriation 
from Congress. This board ought to be 
employed to order the elimination of a 
rrade crossing, and if the town cannot af- 
ford to pay for the work, let the railroads 
do it. Chieago made ’em pay. Moreover, 
it would be good business for the railroad. 
It is unquestioned that railroad officials 
find the annual outlay by reason of exist- 
ing grade crossings enormous. The cost 
of maintaining those that are so-called 
‘protected,’ and the legal expenses and 
heavy damages by reason of accidents, 
make big inroads into gross receipts. The 
retarding of full operation of trains also 
runs into large sums for time lost on the 
pay rolls, as well as most annoying delays 
for passengers, particularly on interurban 
traffic and property in through transit. 
But most of all the needless sacrifice of 
life is going on and the government ought 
to act.’’ 


I agreed with him. Do you? 





Balfour as a Man of Letters 


Interesting Side Light on the Character of British Statesman “From Point of 


View of Literature, Not of Politics or Philosophy.” 


IF we remember rightly, it was Mr. Fred- 
eric Harrison who began a book review 
with the remark: ‘‘Premiers not uncom- 
monly write sad stuff, and we should be 
thankful if the stuff be amusing.’’ As- 
suming, for courtesy’s sake, the correctness 
of the dictum of so high a literary authori- 
ty as the critic cited, the inevitable ‘‘ex- 
ception which proves the rule’’ is forth- 
coming in the person of the Right Hon. 
Arthur J. Balfour, British Prime Minister 
from 1902 to 1905. If what Mr. Balfour 
has written is not ‘‘amusing,’’ it certain- 


ly cannot be correctly characterized as 
‘sad stuff.’’ 
Dr. James Moffatt, in the Bookman, 


writes of Mr. Balfour ‘‘from the point of 
view of literature, not of politics or phi- 
losophy.’’ He finds it difficult to ascertain 
the ex-Minister’s literary interests and 
quality from what he has published, owing 
to the fact that ‘‘his main interests lie, in- 
tellectually, in philosophy, from Bacon to 
Bergson.’’ But, although literature oecu- 
pies an incidental place in the interests of 
Mr. Balfour, he has now and then defined 
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his position toward it as a branch of cul- 
ture. He holds, for example, that it is ‘‘a 
supreme function of literature to cheer us 
up,’’ as the following passage, cited by Dr. 
Moffatt, shows: 

{ do not deny at all, of course, that things 
sad, sorrowful, tragie, even drab, may be 
and are susceptible of artistic treatment, 

but for my own part I prefer more 
cheerful weather . What I ask from lht- 
erature mainly is that in a world which is 
full of sadness and diffieulty, in which you 
vo through a day’s stress and come back 
from your work weary, you should find in 
literature something which represents life, 
which is true, in the highest sense of truth, 
to what is ar is imagined to be true, but 
which cheer us. 

On this Dr. Moffatt pertinently remarks: 


does not 


This is a preference in which (Mr. Bal- 
four) many stout allies. Sir Henry 
Taylor and Walt. Whitman were poles 
apart in poetry, but they agreed that this 
was the elief end of Schopenhauer 
was not a politician who needed refresh- 
ment for the intellect after a Commons 
debate, but he declared acidly, that high 
eulture leads us to seek entertainment al- 
entirely from books and not from 
human beings. Even Matthew Arnold held 
‘“*The life of the people is 
such that in literature they require joy.’’ 


has 


verse. 


most 


the same view 

The pleasure-giving qualities of literature 
have always appealed to Mr. Balfour with 
eurious force. In his address to the stud- 
ents of St. Andrews University he de- 
clared: 

I am deliberately of opinion that, it is the 
pleasures and not the spiritual or temporal 
profits of literature which most require to 
be preached in the ear of the ordinary 
reader. ... Why should not reading be 
desultory sometimes? Is there any law 
against indulgence in a literary saunter? 

Dr. Moffatt is inclined to think that Mr. 
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Balfour’s favorite period in English liter- 
ature is the eighteenth century. His ex- 
cursions for pleasure in the field of books 
‘‘bring him into the curiously large com- 
pany of those who haunt the age of. John- 
son, Swift, Walpole, and Addison. His in- 
terest in Berkeley is well known.’’ The 
authors of the middle third of the nine- 
teenth century have not much charm for 
him. He says: ‘‘I turn with pleasure from 
Thackeray and Dickens to Seott and Miss 
Austen, even from Tennyson and Brown- 
ing to Keats, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
Shelley.’’ His style, says Dr. Moffatt, 
‘“shows distinet affinities with the prose of 
the great essayists in the eighteenth cen- 
tury.’’ Huxley (who knew good English 
when he saw it) characterized it as ‘‘ flow- 
ing like a smooth stream, sparkling with wit, 
and rippling with sareasms enough to take 
away any reproach of monotony.’’ These 
qualities are not perhaps so prominent in 
his hooks on philosophy (‘‘A Defense of 
Philosophie Doubt’? and ‘‘The Founda- 
tions of Belief’’) as in his numerous pam- 
phlets on subjects ‘‘ranging from musie to 
matter, from polities to religion.’’ Dr. 
Moffatt’s judgment is that, ‘‘upon_ the 
whole, Mr. Balfour cannot be called a man 
of letters in the striet sense of the term 

. . He has rarely given himself to liter- 
ary subjects, and when he has handled 
them it has been with a general or philo- 
sophie air.’’ It was, however, ‘‘in the 
true vein of a man of letters that he pro- 
tested, at the recent dinner of the Royal 
Literary Fund, against the tendency to find 
sociological causes for literature.’’ 

Mr. Balfour’s writings have been pro- 
duced in the intervals of a busy life. Born 
in 1848, he has been a member of the Brit- 
ish House of Commons ever since he was 
26 years old. He has held most of the im- 
portant offices of state, finally succeeding 
in the premiership his unele,_ the late 
Marquis of Salisbury. 





The Latest Ideas on Radium 


Most Wonderful Thing About It is Why It Has Forced Upon Scientists 
a New Concept of the Laws of Matter. 


The most wonderful thing about the mar- 
velous metal radium, discovered by the gift- 
ed Polish seientist, Mme. Curie, and her 
late husband, Pierre Curie, is the way in 
which it has foreed upon scientists a new 
concept of the laws of matter and funda- 


mental modifications of theory concerning 
the mechanies of the universe. 

Many eager brains besides that of the 
vreat woman to whom we owe its discovery 
sre now busied with the problems presented 
by radium, and laboring to push back still 
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further the barriers that limit the known 
from the unknown, and much still remains 
doubtless in the womb of the future: but 
it is instructive to consider the present 
status of our knowledge of the matter. 

We welcome, therefore, the lucid resumé 
of the subject presented by the well-known 
writer on scientific topies, the Due de Brog- 
lie, in a late number of the Révue Heb- 
domadaire (Paris). 

To the physicist of even thirty years ago 
some of the ideas now advanced would have 
been unthinkable, as is clearly evident from 
the striking words of the following sum- 
mary: 

The progress of physies and the diseov- 
ery of radio-activity have permitted us to 
penetrate into the new world of the phe- 
nomena which coneern the interior of 
atoms. Chemistry studied the reactions of 
atoms upon one another; to-day we are in 
the presence of a new science which enables 
us to enter far more profoundly into the 
structure of matter and the spectacle of- 
fered us is marvelous: projectiles launched 
with undreamed speed approaching that” of 
light; particles [grains] of electricity cir- 
eulating within atoms; a modification of 
the vibrations of these particles under the 
influence of magnetism; spontaneous and 
progressive transformations accomplished 
according to strange laws: quantities of 
energy enormous with respect to the quan- 
tity of matter involved; the natural and 
spontaneous emission by certain substances 
of rays which seem related to the passage 
of electricity in discharges taking place in 
rarefied gases; movements regulated by a 
new mechanics. 

The limitations of our space oblige us to 
omit the introductory passages of the art- 
icle dealing with the generally accepted 
views of the constitution and laws of mat- 
ter previous to the discovery of radium; if 
is the results of this discovery that are of 
special interest. We read: 

Radio-aetive bodies are substances which 
produce in spontaneous manner, and appar- 
ently without immediate cause and without 
consumption of matter, the greater part of 
the effects which have been observed in 
electric discharges through rarefied gases. 
They emit a very penetrating sort of radia- 
tion which traverses great thicknesses of 
the densest substances, and which renders 
the air a conductor of electricity by form- 
ine ions, thus showing itself analogous in 
nearly every respect to the Rontgen ravs; 
they vive rise in the space which surrounds 
them to a bombardment of electrified part- 
icles, which are not projected, this time, in 
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the interior of a highly rarefied medium, 
but sent through atmospherie air at enorm- 
ous rates of speed. It is not to be wondered 
at that the molecules of the air sustain, 
under the intense shocks thus received, dis- 
locations similar to those produced by Ront- 
ven rays and become parted into electrified 
fragments. 

The preparations of radium are usually 
enly a mixture of an inert body with a very 
minute quantity of a chemical compound 
of radium. Radium itself, in a free state, 
is a metal whose chemical properties place 
it in the group to which ealeium belongs. 
It is not especially interesting to deal with 
the metal itself, since its properties follow 
if without alteration into its various chem- 
ical combinations; it has been isolated in 
the metallie state by Mme. Curie and M. 
)ebierne; it is merely more active, weight 
for weight, than its compounds, the activity 
of these being proportional to their content 
of radium. 

The surrounds the active 
substance is traversed by three radiations, 
whieh have been called (A), Alpha rays 
(B), Beta rays, and Gamma rays, (I). 

The Alpha radiation, regarded as com- 
posed of material atoms, carries a charge 
of positive electricity; these atoms are pro- 
jected through the air with a speed which 
may attain thirty thousand kilometers per 
second, a speed a tenth as great as that of 
light; they break the molecules of air which 
they encounter, separating them into elee- 
trified fragments, and stopping, exhausted, 
when they have lost their speed because of 
these repeated shocks; the distance through 
whieh they ean tius penetrate the air at 
atmospheric pressure varies from 2 to 8 
centimeters, and involves an encounter with 
more than a hundred thousand 
of air. 

When these projectiles encounter a sereen 
covered with zine sulphide they give rise 
to a flash of light; looking at the sereen 
with a magnifying glass we perceive a sky 
sown with stars which shine and are ex- 
{inguished, turn by turn; we can 
thus count the Alpha atoms and we have 
here an experimental proof of the discon- 
tinuity of their activity. What is the 
nature of these projectiles? We shall see 
that they are probably atoms of the rare 
gas helium. 

The Beta rays are of different character: 
composed also of isolated projectiles, they 
are distinguished by the extreme smallness 
of their particles; these are no longer atoms, 
but minute fragments of atoms—perhaps 
pure electricity—the stones of which atomic 
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molecules 
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edifices are built. Their electric charge, 
negative this time, and their small mass 
render them sensitive to the action of a 


magnet, which easily forees them to de- 
viate, despite their enormous speed, ap- 
proximating that of light. From such tiny 
electrified bodies—often called electrons— 
submitted to familiar electric and magnetic 
forces, we pass to the simple case of move- 
ments of which astronomy has given a just 
example; but here we must note a new phe- 
nomenon, whose signification may have an 
immense bearing upon all mechanies. 

Mechanies has introdueed the idea of 
mass: this is the coefficient of inertia power 
to each substanee, which measures the fa- 
cility with which a given force can put in 
motion a given volume of the substanee. 
The basis of classie mechanies is that the 
mass of a body is invariable, not depending 
on either motion or speed. This is a fact 
verified by all the ealeulations of astronomy 
and by over two centuries of experiment, 
hut these experiments and ealeulations were 
hased on rates of speed very low compared 
to that of heht. 

The corpuseles projected by radium per- 
mit us to experiment with speeds unknown 
until the present, and it seems probable 
that here the mass varies with the speed, 
and even augments very rapidly when the 
speed approaches that of hght. Here is an 
entire new system of mechanies to be eon- 
strueted for the ealeulation of motions of 
sueh rapidity. These eonelusions do 
not imply the falsity of ordinary mechanies, 
but simply limit its validity to ordinary 
rates of speed, exeluding enormous rates. 

The Gamma rays are not composed of 
projectiles, but are analogous to the Ront- 
ven rays; they are very penetrating, ecapa- 
ble of traversing, for example, a metre’s 
thiekness of lead and of producing, like the 
Beta rays, photographie and electric effects 
which enable us to follow their course. The 
maenet does not affect them. 

In the latter part of the article the author 
diseusses the now generally accepted theory 
that radio-aetive substances are in a con- 
{inual state of transformation. This may 
he very slow—thus it requires some 2,000 
years to diminish radium by one-half—but 
it is sufficient to aeeount for the steady 
liberation of heat by such substances. Since 
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these are present in the crust of the earth 
in the most wide-spread range, and may 
also be present in unknown quantities in 
its interior, it is evident that this heat is a 
factor of tremendous importance in terres- 
trial temperatures; so great, indeed, as to 
necessitate a profound modification of va- 
rious geologic assumptions—such as the 
rate of cooling of the earth, the time of 
the appearance of life, ete.—heretofore re- 
carded as settled questions. 

A few years ago the English physicist, 
Rutherford, suggested a brilliant hypothesis 
to explain the transformation referred to 
above—a hypothesis strikingly supported 
hy subsequent discoveries. According to 
this the atom of radium is instable. ‘‘ At 
cach second a certain fraction of the total 
number of atoms undergoes a sort of inter- 
nal explosion which throws off the Alpha 
and Beta projectiles, produces the Gamma 
radiation, and disengages heat. There re- 
mains the largest fragment, the atom of 
radium, diminished by the Alpha and Beta 
fragments which it has expelled; this re- 
mainder is in reality a chemical substance 
different from radium, and one which may 
itself be radio-active. In this ease it is 
iransformed, in its turn, aceording to the 
same mechanism, and this process continues 
until we arrive at a final produet which is 
a stable atom, and therefore non-radio- 
active, and undistinguishable from ordinary 
matter. 

This aecounts for the series of ‘‘desecend- 
ants’? whieh are evolved from radium. 
Seven such descendants have already been 
observed in the ease of radium, and the 
series may possibly end in lead. Besides 
ihe radium group there are known at pres- 
ent three other groups or families of radio- 
active substanees which undergo similar 
progressive transformations. Such trans- 
formations are shown by uranium, thorium, 
and actinium, and it is even supposed that 
radium is itself a descendant of uranium. 
This startling fact has shaken the founda- 
tions of chemistry by suggesting that the 
so-ealled ‘‘elements’’ are not unalterable 
after all! The question has even been 
raised, whether the old alchemists were 
right in their belief in transmutation. But 


we have no space for the speculations on 
this theme now rife in the scientifie world. 
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Is State Ownership a Fallacy? 


President Taft, in an Authorized Interview, Declares Government 


Ownership Would Not Help the Wage-Earner. 


President Tatt’s views ** Socialism 


and Its Menace’’ 


on 
and *‘Why Government 
Not Help the Wage- 
Earner,’’ are reported in the October ‘‘Cen- 
tury’’ by Charles D. Hilles, Chairman of 
the Republican National Committee. A 
part of the article follows: 


Ownership Would 


‘‘The effort to procure through broader 
Federal employment even an approximate 
equalization of wages would inevitably re- 
sult in overpaying the inefficient and the 
moderately eflicient, and underpaying the 
highly efficient, and that means, as the 
President said in his letter of acceptance, 
‘the appropriation of what belongs to one 
man to another.’ If, as the President be- 
lieves experience has proved, economical 
operation of industries by the Government 
is an impossibility, the Government, in at- 
tempting to conduct certain industries, 
would be compelled to insure itself an ab- 
solute monopoly because it could not com- 
pete with private enterprise. This, in turn, 
would mean either operation at a serious 
loss to the Government or a material en- 
hancement of the prices of the products. 
Either the consumer would be compelled to 
defray the increased cost of production, in- 
creasing his cost of living, or the deficit 
would have to be made good from the pub- 
lie revenues, and they, in turn, replenished 
by inereased taxation. 


‘*In either case, it would mean ‘the ap- 
propriation of what belongs to one man to 
unother.’ When we reflect that over $12,- 
H00,000,000 is invested in manufaeturing, 
over $16,600,000,000 in railways, $600,000,- 
(00 in telegraph and telephone lines, in this 
country, it is easy to appreciate how great 
would be the financial disaster should the 
Government undertake to econduet only 
these four lines of industry and do so at a 
Suppose, tor instance, that the Gov- 
ernment ‘took over’ these four industries, 
and the first year ‘paid a five per cent. 
to employ the commercial expression. 
That would amount to a loss of virtually 
$1,500,000,000, or nearly $500,000,000 more 
than the entire national debt. When Uncle 
Sam is conducting present business 
wisely and as economically as possible he 
manages to take in about $50,000,000 more 
than he pays out. 

‘*Of course he sometimes falls far short 
of this and has a deficit at the end of the 
year, as he did in the fiseal years 1908 and 
1909, but even if we assume, for the sake 
of argument, that he ean eolleect every year 
$50,000,000 more than his expenses, it would 
take him thirty years to pay off the loss 
incurred in one year by his little experiment 
in State Socialism. And Uncle Sam has 
never conducted his business in such a way 
as to warrant an experiment which might 
easily prove so disastrous.’’ 


loss, 


loss,’ 


ge 
nis 





The New Service in Business 


The Modern Business Idea is That There Is No “Best End to a Sale’’—An 


Exchange Must Benefit Both Parties. 


‘Business is business’’ the world over. 
All of which may be quite true but never- 
theless business is changing. New methods 
are being employed, new ideas are being 
pressed into service. One of these ‘‘the 
service of the sale’’ is described by Mae 
Martin in Judicious Advertising: 

Men are by nature trusting, by nature 
loyal and men want to believe men. 

‘A certain percentage of men would be- 
lieve what was told them,.no matter what, 


if only told often enough and 
enough. 

We look twice before we believe. 

It is natural for us to believe what a cer- 
tain man tells us until we learn that that 
certain man or other men who appear like 
him have not always told that which can 
be relied upon. 

While we are told that 
‘‘win men’s confidence’’ 


at some time between 


strongly 


ve now have to 
if it were not that 
childhood and the 
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present day our confidences had _ been 
shaken we would believe everything our 
natural senses tell us. 

The results of all advertising are built 
upon one thing, and only one, the belief of 
our brothers that we are telling the truth. 

We have our trademarks. They are 
worth nothing in themselves—merely dull 
svmbols. And yet trademarks have been 
listed as assets and sold for prices running 
into the millions. 

‘These millions of dollars represent mil- 
lions of minds—minds which have been 
convinced of the quality of the article for 
which the trademark stands — millions of 
minds filled with the belief that what is 
said about this article is true. 

Destroy that belief, betray that con- 
fidence, and your mark becomes worthless; 
often even worse than worthless. 

We are living in a world of confidence. 
Our entire commercial fabrie is built upon 
it. Confidence is the thing which the buyer 
vives to the seller before a sale can be 
made. 

The buyer gives the seller two things 
lis money and his eonfidence. 

In exchange for these two things the sell- 
er gives the article purchased and his word. 
Because the buyer gives more than _ his 
money the seller must give more than the 
artiele. He must give the buyer the satis- 
faction whieh the buyer believes goes with 
that artiele. It has taken the business 
world a long time to realize these simple 
faets. 

We have changed in the last century 
from the doetrine expressed by ‘‘caveat 
emptor’’; let the buyer beware, to the new 
theory of ‘‘the service of the sale.’’ 

We are told that all through the 


ages 


from the dawn of eivilization up to within 
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a little half century ago business was car- 
ried on on the theory of the horse trader— 
that there is always ‘‘one best end to every 
trade.’ 

In those days the answer of otherwise 
moral men was the now somewhat obsolete 
expression, ‘Business is business,’’ ‘‘If I 
hadn’t cheated him, he’d have cheated me.’’ 

We no longer hear that expression among 
honest business men, because they recog- 
nize the fact that there is no ‘‘best end to 
a sale.’’ 

‘To-day we have adopted the proposition 
that no exchange is a profitable exchange 
which does not benefit both parties. While 
the first object of every exchange is to make 
a profit, the seller has learned that there 
would be another object and that this one 
is even more important than the first. 

The second object of every sale is to 
create a satisfied customer. To-day the 
buyer’s satisfaction is the first considera- 
tion. It is the poliey of the seller to take 
the entire responsibility. 

We are asking ourselves the question in 
the advertising world to-day, ‘‘How far is 
one justified in going in exploiting the vir- 
tues of his product?’’ No one ever answer- 
ed that question for Pilate. There was only 
one man in the world who could answer 
that question for him. That man was Pon- 
tius Pilate. 

Each man must answer his own questions 
of truth for himself. Our neighbors cannot 
answer them for us. Ignorance of the law 
is no exeuse. Each man must answer his 
own question. And no one but ourselves 
will know whether we have answered right- 
ly or wrongly. 

No one knows whether we are honest but 
ourselves. We are judged by other people’s 
opinions of our honesty only. 





Two things from the first eould be postu- 
lated with some econfidenee as to the fate 
of the Irish Home Rule Bill whieh the 
British Prime Minister introduced into the 
House of Commons on April 11. One was 
that it would pass the Lower House; the 
other was that it would be thrown out by 
the Lords. Beyond that, writes Sidney 
Brooks in the Oetober ‘‘Century,’’ its for- 
tunes rested and still rest with the 


un- 


Only One “If”? to Block Home Rule 


It Depends Absolutely on the Ability of the Liberals to Remain in Power 
for Another Twenty-Four Months. 









predictable play of polities. In the old 
days the rejection by the House of Lords 
of a first-class Government measure would 
have precipitated a general election. But 
under the terms of the Constitutional re- 
adjustment effected last year an adverse 
vote in the Upper Chamber is no longer 
fatal to the prospects of a bill and no 


longer necessitates an appeal to the coun- 
try. 























It was provided in the Parliament Act 
of 1911 that any measure which, within not 
less than two years of its introduction. js 
adopted by the House of Commons in three 
consecutive sessions, and in each of those 
sessions is defeated in the House of Lords. 
shall automatically become law. The veto 
of the Upper House, in other words, is now 
a Suspensory veto, limited for all operative 
purposes to the two years. That it will be 
exercised in this ease to the full limit of 
the prescribed period, that the Lords will 
do everything in their power to prevent 
Mr. Asquith’s measure from reaching the 
statute book, nobody either in Ireland or 
in Great Britain affects to doubt. 

That none the less and in spite of them 
it will receive the royal assent is equally 
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certain, ‘if’ the present Government is in 
ollice two vears henee. That ‘if’ is in reality 

the 
future of the new Home Rule bill depends 


the erux of the situation. For whole 


absolutely on the ability of the Liberals to 
remain in power for another twenty-four 
months. As to that, one man’s guess is as 
vood as and no better than, another’s: and 
for myself I propose to refrain from any 
toreeasts. The sole purpose of this brief 
¢xordium is merely to remind Americans 
that the Home Rule bill is neither assured 
of an ultimate triumph because it has been 
ratified by the House of Commons nor pre- 
destined to inevitable defeat because it has 
heen refused indorsement by the House of 
Lords. 





The Next Great War 


Struggle Will be Precipitated From Economic Causes as a Result of 


Conditions Brought About by Surplus Population. 


AN article on the Economic Causes of the 
Next War appears in La Révue. 

Sociologists view with some alarm the 
enormous increase of population in differ- 
ent countries, says M. L. Raymond, the 
writer. The most prolific countries, Ger- 
many among the number, are fast becom- 
ing a common danger for the peace of the 
world. In the last century Germany’s po- 
pulation has trebled, yet her emigration has 
always been considerable. In a century she 
provided the United States with over six 
million immigrants, and, in addition, a 
goodly number of Germans have settled in 
other distant lands. At the same time her 
economic prosperity has been extraordin- 
ary — another source of danger for the 
peace of the world. Not only is Germany 
obliged to allow large numbers of her po- 
pulation to emigrate, but under pain of 
ruin she is compelled at all costs to find mar- 
kets for her surplus production. Having 
delayed too long the acquisition of colonies, 
she made the further mistake of exchanging 
Heligoland for Zanzibar, the former being 
an important strategie point and the latter 
of little value as a market. 

France, on the other hand, has consider- 
ably extended and developed her colonies, 
yet in the last ten years of the previous 
century there was a marked set-back. In 
those years her commerce was stationary, 


while that of Germany, Holland, and the 
United States made remarkable 
But the population of France is almost at a 
standstill, while that of England and Ger- 
many continues to increase. As regards 
excess of population, therefore, France 
cannot be a menace to the world’s peace. 
In the last decade, however, the economic 
condition of France has improved; but 
while her wealth is assuredly a reality, it 
must be remembered that in other nations, 
too, wealth has sensibly inereased. In fact, 
the rivals of France have progressed at a 
more rapid rate, so that France is no longer 
the only great reservoir of monetary wealth. 

Even in the United States the plethora 
of people is being felt. Hitherto the steppes 
of the Far West seemed to offer indefinitely 
work to the pioneers of civilization, but 
there are now indications that the space 
available for the ever-increasing tide of 
humanity is giving out. Only this year 
100,000 farmers of the West emigrated to 
Canada, where there is still room and to 
spare. Comparing the density of popula- 
tion per square mile of various countries, 
we see that in Canada there are only two in- 
habitants to the square mile; in South 
America there are 7; in the United States, 
30; in the Philippine Islands, 69; in Ger- 
many, 303, and in Japan, 315. It is due 
to the inerease in the population that the 


progress. 
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lnited States has been compelled to in- 
crease its military and naval expenditure, 
and become a Great Power, with all the 
burden and risks this entails. In ten years 
the American expenditure on armaments 
has more than trebled itself. 

England having found markets 
the seas for her manufactures, it is always 
(iermany, who, with her surplus population 
and over-production, her ambitions, and a 
susceptible foreign policy, remains the great 
factor of international malaise. The only 
country systematically opposed to any ini- 
tiative for the limitation of armaments, 
Germany’s attitude discourages the best 
endeavors of the pacificists. She is al- 
ways proclaiming in every possible way that 
foree is and will be the only safeguard of 
her rights and the guarantee of the peace 
of the world. 

On land and on sea the race for death goes 
on, but all this war expenditure is only an 
armed peace. Germany has’ made the 
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greatest effort in this sense. Everywhere 
the numerical growth of people is making 
inevitably for war. Even Japan feels her- 
self congested, notwithstanding her out- 
lets in Korea and Manchuria. 

It is the surplus population which is al- 
ways to be feared. Yet war is not alto- 
gether inevitable. Already some nations 
are animated by a sincere spirit of peace. 
The progress of aviation is another ele- 
ment of peace. A moment’s consideration 
of the dangers which it may offer to future 
belligerents will make people recoil from 
their realization. Still, while proclaiming 
peace, the writer warns us that war 4s 
standing at our doors, and is, perhaps, only 
waiting for an opportune moment to break 
out. Finally, we are asked to remember 
that at the present time all that pacificism 
ean ask for is a simultaneous limitation 
of armaments—to which the writer should 
surely have added a limitation of popula- 
tion, 





Discoveries in Dream Psychology 


Do Dreams Mean Something After All? 


Some Remarkable Theories 


Regarding the Sub-Conscious Mind, 


UNDER the title ‘‘Dreams and Forget- 
tine,’’ Kdwin Terry Brewster, writing in 
MeClure’s Magazine, gives an account of 
some new discoveries in Dream Psychology. 
The student of human nature, he holds, who 
has been following the developments of the 
last few years will recall at once the strange 
case of the three Misses Beauchamp, who, 
though they had only one body among them, 
lived in it, by turns, their independent lives. 
iach had her own cirele of friends, her spe- 
cial interests, her independent memories; 
each differed markedly from the others in 
eharacter; and each, like proper 
quarreled desperately with the other two. 
Thanks to Dr. Morton Prince, the most 
widely known to the general publie of all 
multiple personalities are Pecky, Sally and 
(Christine Beauchamp. In fact, a ‘‘double 
personality play,’? now on the boards, not 
only embroiders the familiar incidents, but, 
in addition, carries the name of one of the 
sisters in its title. 

Kamiliar, however, as the more bizarre in- 
cidents of this strange case have become, 
it has commonly escaped attention that 
Becky and Christine Beauchamp, though 
they knew nothing direetly of each other’s 


sisters, 


existence, and used to communicate with 
each other by leaving written notes on the 
bureau, had, nevertheless, their dreams in 
common. These came up from a region of 
the soul below the level of the split in the 
waking mind. They belonged, therefore, 
not to either, but to both. So, too, another 
well-known ease, studied by Dr. Boris Sidis. 
The Reverend Thomas C. Hanna, starting 
out for an afternoon drive, was flung from 
his carriage, struck his head on the curb, 
and at once so absolutely forgot his entire 
previous life that neither persons nor food 
nor the ¢ommonest household objects had 
the shghtest meaning for him, and he reach- 
ed out his hands for the moon like a little 
child. But when he slept he became a man 
again; his old life came baek, and he 
‘‘dreamed true.’’ Here again, the dreams 
came up from a deeper level of the mind 
than had been wrecked by the accident. 
The dreamer was wiser than the waking 
man. 

One need not multiply examples. Stead- 
ilv, of late years, expert opinion has been 
swinging away from the opinion that visions 
of the night are meaningless phantasma- 
goria, worthy of attention only from the 
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uncultivated and superstitious. In fact, 
scientific interest in dreams begins to récal] 
the good old days when Nebuchadnezzar. 
King of Babylon, after ‘‘seein’ things at 
night,’’ ealled together ‘‘the magicians, and 
the astrologers, and the sorcerers, and the 
Chaldeans’’ of his realm, to make known 
the interpretation thereof, and, by way of 
stimulating their psychological insight, pro- 
mised to eut off all their heads if they 
missed. , 

The one man who has earried furthest 
this topographical survey of Dreamland is 
Sigmund Freud, Extraordinary Professor of 
Nervous Pathology at the University of 
Vienna, and probably to-day the most dis- 
eussed man in his field in the entire scien- 
tifie world. 

The problem, then, is this. Ever since 
F. W. H. Mvers introduced into orthodox 
science the idea of the ‘‘subliminal’’ eon- 
sciousness, it has become increasingly clear 
that there 1s vastly more to our minds than 
we have ever suspected. The conscious soul 
keeps house in a tidy little apartment. 
With so much, in the course of a lifetime, 
one gets to be pretty familiar. But under- 
neath the parlors and drawing-rooms of the 
mind lie cellars and galleries and caverns, 
full of strange things—dreams and forgot- 
ten memories, mediumships and telepathies 
and doublings of personality, uneouth and 
primitive impulses, inspiration of genius- 
nobody yet knows the extent of this sub- 
conscious region or what there may be in it. 

The earliest access to this strange back 
side of the mind was by wav of hypnotism. 
But hypnotism, as Freud himself, among 
others, has pointed out, clears away the 
rubbish from one small region just outside 
full consciousness, only to pile it up in a 
more impenetrable barrier just beyond. 
Later eame into fashion the ‘‘hypnoidal 
state’’ of Boris Sidis, in whieh the mind, 
hanging balanced between waking, sleep, 
and hypnosis, catches brief but significant 
elimpses of all three regions at once. Later 
still eame the ‘‘association method’’ of 
Jung, with which Munsterberg tested the 
truth of Orehard’s confession; a method 
which, in theory at least. is capable of ex- 
tracting any piece of information from any 
man’s mind, against either his will or his 
conscious knowledge. Allied to this last is 
Freud’s device for getting at the deeper 
parts of the mind by means of the dreams 
which emerge from them. 

But to come to particulars. Ernest Jones, 
M.D.. of the University of Toronto, a dis- 
ciple of Freud’s, encountered the following. 
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A woman of thirty-seven, with a husband 
but no children, dreams that she is sitting 
In a grand-stand, as if waiting to wateh 


some spectacle. A military band ap- 
proaches, playing a gay martial air. Be- 
hind it eomes a funeral train, with the 


easket resting on a draped gun-carriage. 
The dead man appears to be a certain Mr. 
X, a somewhat unimportant person, still 
alive, whom the dreamer knows in real life 
only slightly. Behind the dead man follow 
his brother and his three sisters, all dress- 
ed in gay elothing and exhibiting anything 
but the grief proper to the oceasion. The 
brother, in addition, danees about ‘‘like a 
savage,’’ waving his arms and exhibiting 
extravagant joy, while a yvueea tree with a 
number of young blossoms on it grows out 
of his back. 

The dream is utterly absurd, just such 
an absurdity as oceurs to any of us any 
night in the week. But no dream, the 
Freudians hold, is ever devoid of meaning, 
if only one ean get hold of it at the right 
end. Most they maintain, reveal 
the deepest secrets of the heart. 


dreams, 


The woman, therefore, is cross-examined 
eoneerning the single elements of 
her fantasy. The yueea tree, for example 

what does she know about yueca trees? 
That proves to be simple enough. She has 
traveled in the West and seen the marriage 
ceremonies of the Indians, in whieh the 
yueea plays a part not very different from 
that of the orange with us. The 
natives carry yueca trees in procession, 
daneing like Mr. X’s brother in the dream, 
while the blossoms of the trees symbolize 
offspring. Apparently, then, the dream has 
something to do with marriage and ehildren. 

Next it transpires that the dreamer her- 
self bitterly regrets having had no children 
of her own. For this she blames her hus- 
hand, life has been by no means 
exemplary, and whose addiction to alcohol 
has ruined both his health and his career, 
and completely alienated his wife’s affee- 
tion. 

Mr. X, too, though but an indifferent ac- 
quaintanee, turns out to have certain euri- 
resemblanees to the dreamer’s delin- 
quent husband. Like him, he has a brother 
and three sisters. Like him, also, he start- 
ed life with high promise, and fell by the 
wavside for lack of moral stamina. In 


Various 


blossom 


whose 


ous 


short. the two men are so far alike that the 
thought of either would naturally suggest 
the other, to one who knew both. 

But Mr. X is a eivilian, who would not 
be having a military funeral; the husband 





is an officer of volunteers, who might. 
Moreover, though Mr. X really has a wife, 
she keeps conspicuously out of the dream. 

The dream funeral, then, is really that of 
the dreamer’s unloved husband in the guise 
of Mr. X, who resembles him; while the 
cay music and the gay clothes symbolize 
the emotions of the would-be widow. As 
for the exuberant brother of Mr. X, he is, 
in real life, a former lover of the dreamer, 
whom she threw over in a fit of pique, that 
hoth have regretted ever since. 

So at last the latent meaning of the 
dream comes out. If her husband should 
die, nobody would be sorry—least of all 
herself and Mr. X’s brother. The ridicul- 
ous dream sums up a whole life tragedy— 
a tragedy, moreover, some aspects of which 
the dreamer would never willingly reveal 
to any human soul. 

Rut why, demands the bewildered skep- 
tic, at this point, if an unhappy wife wants 
to dream that her sot of a husband is dead, 
that she is married again and is bringing 
up the children of a decent man, why 
doesn’t she go ahead and dream it like a 
sensible woman, instead of trying to con- 
eeal a natural desire under a_ ridiculous 
symbolism? Beeause, replies the Freudian, 
her conscience will not let her. She will 
not admit, even to herself, that she wants 
to marry the other man; still less that she 
wishes that her husband were dead, so that 
she might. When the idea enters her mind, 
she puts it down forthwith—down into the 
unexplored region of the subsconcious, and 
prays that it may never come up again. 

Even in her sleep, her conscience remains 
so far awake as to keep any such wicked 
idea out of her mind. But the ‘‘censor,”’ 
to use the Freudian terminology, is easily 
deeeived—most of us have observed that 
fact concerning our own consciences, even 
when wide awake. So the dream wish dis- 
euises itself as gay clothes under the form 
of Mr. X, makes vucea blossoms of his ehil- 
dren, and marehes past the inspector un- 
detected. 

A dream, therefore, according to Freud 
is a protective device for putting ourselves 
to sleep. An ardent desire rankles deep 
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down in our mind and keeps us awake. 
Our conscience refuses to let us act it out, 
or talk it off our minds, or even to think 
it off. So we get the idea past the censor 
as a symbolie dream, and slumber in peace. 

Every dream, then, in the Freudian -for- 
mula, is the more or less disguised fulfil- 
ment of a suppressed wish. A middle-aged 
citizen, a singularly inoffensive person, 
dreams of being attacked by a swarthy man 
with a dark mustache who is armed with 
a number of sharp weapons. They struggle 
violently, until the dreamer somehow sue- 
ceeds in wounding his assailant’s left hand. 
Thereupon the latter changes into a fierce 
dog, which the dreamer finally sueceeds in 
vanquishing by tearing his jaws apart so as 
to split his head in two. 

The subject, on waking, attempts to an- 
alyze his dream in this wise. The dream 
assailant recalls the appearance of a man 
whom the dreamer met casually the day 
hefore, by name Dr. Charles Stuart. 
Charles Stuart suggests King Charles I. 
Thereupon the subject of the dream reealls 
that Stuart Rankings (notice the pun; they 
are common in dreams) was the medical 
practitioner of his family, whe died when 
the subject was nine years old. At once 
there flashes into his mind a painful ex- 
perience of his bovhood, long since forgot- 
ten, which occurred when he was five. This 
same Dr. Rankings had roughly extracted 
two teeth from the terror-stricken lad, 
whose mouth he had foreibly held open, 
and the boy in his struggles had bitten the 
doctor severely in the left hand. 

Here, then, are all the elements of the 
dream except the dog. - That, however, 
proved to be simple. Dr. Rankings was a 
dog-faneier, and had given his little patient 
a fine collie to which he became greatly at- 
tached. Moreover, the lad had been much 
impressed by hearing his father speak of 
the physician as a ‘‘gay dog.’’ For thirty 
years, then, the memory of the childish 
fright and the wish to be revenged had lain 
dormant somewhere at the back of this 
man’s mind. It started up because he had 
met, the day before the dream, a dental 
surgeon named Charles Stuart. 
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Football’s Debt to Woodrow Wilson 


Interesting Story of How Presidential Candidate Worked for 


Rugby Game at Princeton in 1876. 


It is intensely interesting in this year of 
1912, eventful as it is in the life of Wood- 
row Wilson, to turn backward in the old 
records of Princeton to the days of this 
board and frequently find the name of that 
young secretary **T. W. Wilson, °79,’’ for 
his name originally was Thomas Woodrow 
Wilson. Fame and choice in after years 
erased the Thomas, but to his college mates 
of thirty-five years ago he is still familiar 
lv and affectionately known as ‘* Tommie.’ 
Thus Woodrow Wilson was given an oppor- 
tunity to become one of the constructors of 
the present intercollegiate game at the most 
crucial period in its history—and well in- 
deed did he take advantage of that oppor- 
tunity! 

For a new style of football was upon the 
horizon, writes Parke H. Davis in St. Nieh- 
olas. In the spring of 1874, MeGill Uni- 
versity had sent a team down from Mont- 
real and shown a game of real Rugby to 
Harvard. It was only a few weeks after- 
ward that the ‘‘Harvard Advocate,’’ voie- 
ing the college sentiment, editorially stated: 
‘*Rugby football is in much better favor 
than the sleepy game heretofore played by 
our men.’’ Accordingly Harvard 
abolished its ‘‘sleepy game,’’ and in its 
place adopted full Rugby football. The fol- 
lowing autumn, 1875, Harvard sent its first 
football challenge to Yale, inviting the Blue 
to meet the Crimson, or, rather, the Ma- 
venta, whieh was Harvard’s color in 1875, 
Yale accepted this challenge, but demanded 
some econeessions in the Rugby rules. A 
special code, therefore, was drafted, which, 


soon 


from these concessions, was known at the 
time as the ‘Concessionary Rules.’’ Under 
these rules the first Harvard-Yale game 


was played at New Haven, November 13, 
1875, Harvard winning by four goals to 
none. 

Among the speetators at this game were 
two of Princeton’s players, Jotliam Potter 
and W. Earle Dodge, the latter being a 
classmate of Woodrow Wilson. So deeply 
impressed were these two men with the 
Rueby style of play that upon their return 
{o Princeton they vigorously advocated the 
abandonment by Princeton of the Associa- 
tion game and the adoption of the Rugby 
rules. Reform in sport, however, is not less 


and difficult than it is in the serious 
affairs of lite. 

The these pioneers 
precipitated a warm controversy at Prinee- 
ton which raged incessantly for a year. In 
this battle of debate between the advocates 
of the old game and the new, no one argued 
more aggressively and effeetively than the 
freshman Woodrow Wilson, and, strange to 
say, notwithstanding his breeding in Asso- 
elation football, he argued in favor of the 
Rugby Kinally this controversy ter- 
minated November 2, 1876, in a great 
meeting at Princeton, in whieh the Assoeia- 
tion game was overthrown and the Rugby 
game adopted. But this mass meeting did 
more. It issued a call to Columbia, Har- 
vard and Yale to meet Princeton in a con- 
vention and form an Intercollegiate League, 
with the Rugby rules as a common playing 


slow 


proposition of two 


vame. 


Wass 


basis. This eall was accepted, and thus, in 
the old Massasoit House at Springfield, 


Saturday, November 26, 1876, in a session 
formed 
vame of 


league 
intercollegiate 


lasting six hours, this 
and the present 
football adopted. 

Woodrow Wilson’s football 
Princeton in these early years of the game 
were not confined, however, to the eouneil 
table. His was almost a daily figure at 
field practice. Coaching, of course, thirty- 
five years ago was not the highly developed 
art that it is to-day. The period antedated 
by fifteen the professional 

In this Woodrow Wilson fre- 
quently took part, correcting, advising, ex- 
horting, praising, and 
especially improve- 


Was 


activities at 


years eoach, 


service 
admonishing and 


suggesting valuable 


ments in individual and team technie. And 
Princeton played fine football in those 
vears. Harvard was beaten in the fall of 
1877, and again in 1878. Yale won from 
Princeton in 1876, was tied in 1877, and 
beaten in 1878. Sinee Harvard, Princeton 
and Yale at that time were leagued in the 
American Intercollegiate Football Assoeia- 
tion, Woodrow Wilson may look back 
through his many suceeses in the serious 


work of life to his senior vear at Princeton, 
when, as an assistant football 
materially aided in producing a champion- 
ship football team. 


coach, he 
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SENSE OF TOUCH, 
“IT think, sir, that you are sitting on my hat.” 
‘Is yours a soft or a hard hat?” 
“It i¢ a sott Dat, six.” 
“Then I am not sitting on it.” 
THE RUDE QUESTION. 
She: “What a pity you've got those marks on 
vour nose, George How did they get there?” 
Ile: “Glasses.” 
She: “Glasses of what?” 


BAPTIZED. 


“Come up and jine de 
“Ah 
“Where 
“T jine 


army of de Lord, sister!” 
done jine.” 
you 


de 


sister, 


jine 
Baptis’ 
cleat 


chuveh,” 


*Lawdie, ain’t de army! Dat’s de 


navy !’’ 


LONG NEEDED. 


“So Jones has a 
“Yes: oan 


finger-print.”’ 


invention 7” 
that 


great 


uinbrella-handle retains the 


DRESSED FOR Taik PART. 
‘“‘Marie,” 
perplexedly at 


“what 


the 
her 


asked of 
reflection 


to 


maid, 
the 
nto the 


star her gazing 
in mirror, 


wis | bath 


about 
the 


shrugged 


do--step 


tub or 
Mirie 
tell ? 


vo on stage ?”’ 


her shoulders. “How can! 


Mademoiselle is either.” 


dressed for 


DIFFICULT TO TELL. 

David 
say why a 
be the 


” 
Case, 


Belasco that +t is 
fails 
audience or the play. 
he 


“Bridget 


avers impossible to 
mit) 


“It’s like Bridget’s 


new play or succeeds, It 
Says. 
the 


when 


was cook, her 


to 


One day mistress 


usked, ‘Bridget, are you going be 


mar 
ried 7’ 
‘‘Shure, I 


ried,’ 


don’t believe I will iver be min 


“‘How is that, I thought you and Mike were 


euguged,.’ 


“*We are 
‘but I 


inguged—in a 
Mike 
whin 


way,’ was the reply, 
drunk, an’ 


and there 


won't marry whin he is 


he won’t marry me he is sober, 


ye are.’”’ 
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A STOP ORDER. 
Little Mildred (as she finishes her evening 
prayer): And, O Lord, don’t bother about tak- 
ing care of papa any more. He’s got his life 


insured now. 


BUT SHE TRIES! 


I cannot sing the old songs, 
Those of a bygone day; 

And neither can the lady 
Who lives across the way! 


EXPLAINED. 


Two 


country youths were on a visit to Lon- 
don. They went into the British Museum and 
saw a mummy, over which hung a ecard on 
which was printed, “B.C, 87.” 
They were mystified, and ene said: 
“What do you make of that, Sam?’ 
“Well,” said Sam, “I should say it was the 
humber of the motor car that killed him.’ és 


THE RETORT COURTEOUS. 


“Oh, I know every one of the tricks of your 
trade,” said the boarder, warmly. “Do you 
think I have lived in boarding-houses fifteen 
years for nothing?” 

“T shouldn’t be at all sarprised,” said the 
landlady, frigidly. 

ADVICE FROM AN EXPERT. 
George Washington Johnson stood before an 


uvenging judge, and realized that all the evidence 
against him. It was the same old charge. 

“But,” said the judge, with a perplexed frown, 
“T don’t understand, Johnson, how 


Was 


it was pos- 

sible for you to steal those chickens when they 

were roosting right under the owners window 

and there were two vicious bulldogs in the 
yard.” 

“It wouldn’t do you no good, jedge, foh me 

to ‘splain how I caught ’em,” replied the suc- 


cessful culprit. “You couldn’t do it if you tried 
it forty times, an’ you might git a hide full of 
buckshot de ve’y fust time you put your laig 
ober fence. De best way sor you to do is to 
your chickens in de market.” 
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ANTI-DUST 


Disinfectant Sweeping Powder 
ISA 


LIFE-PRESERVER 


Because it Kills all Disease Germs 
NO DUST WHILE SWEEPING 
Ask Your Dealer 


The SAPHO MFG. CO., Ltd., Montreal 


MacLAREN IMPERIAL CHEESE CO., LTD. 
Sole Distributors for Ontario 
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THE THANKSGIVING DINNER 


will be incomplete 





WITHOUT WORLD 
A FAMED 
Box "P CHOCOLATES 
OF and BON BONS 


When near our Store a Glass of Soda, or a 
Cup of our Hot Chocolate will refresh you. 


130-132 Yonge St. - Toronto, Ont. 


Our Candies made on the premises. 
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Ingersoll Cream Cheese 
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the purest product of its kind. 


quality. 





No other approaches it in point of 


A most delightful combination for dessert 


ETTER than ordinary cheese and 


SOLD IN PACKAGES ONLY, 15 AND 25 CENTS 


Ingersoll Packing Co., Ltd., Ingersoll, Ont. 


[T is made of expensive materials 

and most carefully packed. You 
will find INGERSOLL always fresh 
and appetizing. 
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Soups and 
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Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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sense it’s a great bar. 


with 


cold-chisel-and hammer 


regulated that clinkers or large 


the grates o1 


interest is: 


~~ at this Grate Bar! 


The reasons for its saving of fuel and 
simplicity of operation are surely 


a minute of your time. 


HAT’S the King Grate Bar. And in every 


For, no other grate 
simplicity, convenience and ease of 


the same substantial fuel econ- 


Not a bolt or split pin anywhere to require 


treatment. Working in- 


of each other, it takes but a moment 


of hands to remove or replace them. 


In shaking or dumping, the operation 


can be so 
coal cannot clog 
partially burnt or fresh coal drop 


boiler is dumped by 


simply reversing the shaker. 


KING 


BOILER & RADIATORS 


Another point of special the 


King 
The Shaker at the = side, 
: the centre, 


being placed 
instend of 
allows the 


instead of being a separ- draft to be completely 
ute part of the grate, is and evenly distributed 
joined to and over the whole grate 
: surface, causing perfect 


it. 
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Lit 


forms 2 com- 
plete part with 
the 
need for  fum 
bling in the 


ho 
move it 
through to avoid ing and heating methods 
stumbling over 
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ay The con and 
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combustion and the ab- 
straction of every unit 
grate. No of heat energy from the 
fuel. 


Write for Booklet 


rk when you , ‘ 
: iy 2g A post-eard will bring 
Waht to use It; you a copy of “Comfort- 
need to re- able Homes.” It goes 


when into the subject of heat- 
thoroughly and gives 
you a clear insight into 
heating values. Not tech- 
nical nor “dry,” but 
plain, helpful, sensible 
practical. Simply 
address 


It's «always 
position, but 


STEEL ano RADIATION, timiteo 


Head Office; 


Fraser Ave. Showrooms: 78-82 Adelaide 
Street East 


TORONTO 


Branches in all of the Principal Cities and Towns 
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Bouncing 
Sturdy 
Children 


—the kind parents are proud of— 
are largely the result of proper 
feeding. 


Many a mother knows from ex- 
perience that a child which “has not 
done well” can be started along the 
way to strength and rosy health 
on 





Grape-Nuts 


This food is scientifically made of wheat and barley and con- 
- tains the strength-making elements stored by Nature in cereals. 


Among these elements is Phosphate of Potash (grown in 
the grain)—the vital salt of the gray nerve cells—especially 
needed for promoting healthy brain-growth in children. 


Grape-Nuts food is easily digested, quickly absorbed, and 
has “worked wonders” in the development of many a back- 
ward child—and children like the natural sweet flavour. 


‘“There’s a Reason” for Grape-Nuts 





Postum Cereal Company, Limited. Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada 











Don't fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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RNOLD Bennett 
says: ‘The attitude 
of the American 
1) business man_ to- 
!ward his business 
is pre-eminently the attitude 
of an artist. He Joves his 
business.”’ 











Most American business- 
men know Big Ben. He routs 
’em out o’ mornings and starts 
"em off with a merry and ir- 
resistible ‘‘Good luck to ye’’ 


Big Ben loves Ais business. 
He runs on time—he rings 





on time—he stays on time. 
He’s clean-cut, cheerful, right 
on the job—typical of Amer- 
ican determination and grit. 
And the reason he gets so 
much business is that he 
minds his own so well. 


Big Ben stands 7 inches tall, slender, 
massive, with well shaped, distinct hands 
easily visible in the dim morning light. 

He rings just when you want and either 
way vou want, five straight minutes or every 
other half minute during ten minutes un- 
less you flag him off.—His keys are large, 
strong, pleasing to wind—his voice deep, 
jolly, pleasing to hear. 

Big Ben is sold by 5,000 Canadian dealers. 
His price is $3.00 anywhere.—If you cannot find him 
at your dealer’s, a money order sent to his designers, 
Westclox, La Salle, Illinois, will bring him to you 
attractively boxed and duty charges paid. 











It is to your advantage 


to mention MacLean’s Magazine 
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Clark’s Pork and Beans | 


PLAIN, CHILI, TOMATO SAUCE 











The choice of a food with high nutritive power, the obtaining of the purest and 





best quality at a moderate cost, has often puzzled the housekeeper who knows how os 


important is the exercise of the utmost care in the selection of foodstuffs. 


CLARK’S PORK AND BEANS make the selection easy. The Bean is recognized as 
one of the most powerful nutritives, and CLARK’S are prepared only from the very 


finest grade Beans, the choicest fruits, and the purest of spices. 


THE COST IS TRIFLING AND THE MEAL DELICIOUS. 


Prepared by 


W. Clark sa Montreal 

















I Always Use 
WINDSOR 


Table Salt 





When Baking 


are you as careful about the salt’ you use, as you are about 
the flour and baking powder? 
Poor salt will ruin a baking, just as surely as poor “ 
In the kitchen, on the table, use the fine, pure 


WINDSOR+»"SALT 


advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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The kind of food a man eats is responsible for a lot of his success or failure. } 


The brain cannot work clearly when it is distressed with aches and pains — 
or if it is “logy” from undigested food. 


Cut out the fancy “dishes” and “drinks” and try for a time / ie 
=) fi f 

OS | OaSTIES hi 

¥ f MG 
lo~ . ’ — delicious, crisp bits of perfectly cooked and toasted Indian 
Bo | ' Corn— eaten with cream and a sprinkle of sugar, if desired. y 
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For a live man to become rich. Go into business for 
yourself. Don’t work for a meagre salary all your life. 
Let us send you on a 30 days’ Trial our B.B. Vacuum 


Cleaner. 
a If you are willing to hustle you should earn $2,500 to 


$3,000 a year, easily. Make a start to-day. You will 


never regret it. Get a number of these machines work- 
ing. They should make you rich, 

Our B. B. Vacuum Cleaner, House Cleaner should pay 
for itself in less than two months out of the outfit 
after paying help and all expenses. Simple, Complete, 
Reliable, Our 1913 B. B. Vacuum Cleaner consists of a 
powerful gasoline, two cycle valveless engine, approved 
design, perfectly adjusted and inspected. It is capable 
of earning $250.00 a month clear—think of it. There 
is no reason why you shouldn’t make thousands of 
dollars 



























WE WANT YOU TO INVESTIGATE OUR VERY LIB- 

ERAL OFFER; OUR ILLUSTRATED BOOK GIVES 

YOU FULL PARTICULARS. FREE. DON’T BE SKEP- 

iy AL—WRITE AND INVESTIGATE OUR CLAIMS, 
WILL COST YOU NOTHING, 


McCreery Mfg.Co. 


62 Hilton Avenue - Toronto, Ont. 

















Wire Drawn Tungsten Lamps 


Very durable, long life, and the same 70% saving over 
the old-style lamps. This is absolutely assured. Send 
for a trial lot at case lot prices. 25-Watt runs 48c. each. 


Carbon Lamps 


Still thousands used. The only lamp for some cases. 
We absolutely guarantee our lamps. Order a sample 
case of assorted sizes at 134c 








WRITE FOR SAMPLES, IF YOU ARE SKEPTICAL. 
YOU NEED NOT BE, AS WE STAND RIGHT BEHIND 
OUR LAMP. ORDER NOW. 


THE CARBON & TUNGSTEN LAMP CO. 


Telephone—Main 1552 


16 DALHOUSIE STREET TORONTO 


When Writing Mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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TM] Just the Gift He Wanted - 
= Most Christmas boxes which men receive are valued 
= Wee = rather for the giver than for themselves. Not so when 
=] = the gift is a Gillette Safety Razor. 
= = That is something which adds to the sum total of a 
= E man’s comfort and happiness. Every day he enjoys its : 
rere time-saving efficiency, and learns to value the giver more aT 
highly beeause of the gift. = Ay 
J Can you think of any other article which is at once 
= | E so handsome and so useful? Then make his gift this year 
= G = a Gillette Safety Razor. Even if he has a Standard Set, = | 
7 = he would appreciate a Combination Set, or a Pocket 
: / = Edition for traveling. 
T/T = Standard Sets cost $5.00— 
= Pocket Editions $5.00 to $6.00— = 4 
: 2 Combination Sets, $6.50 up. ; 4 
= 7 = See them at your Jeweler’s, : = 
Druggist’s or Hardware Dealer’s. = = 
I Gillette Safety Razor Company of Canada ; 
eC Limited = = 
‘9, = Office and Factory: The New Gillette Building, Montreal = = 
2 = 
rene neat 
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GET WELL—KEEP WELL 
YOU CAN With An OXYPATHOR 


THOUSANDS and thousands of children and adults who were once hopeless slaves to medicine 
and drugs, now using the OXYPATHOR, are enjoying vigorous health and happiness 





In sickness the OXYPATHOR gives almost instant relief and rapid recovery. 


Drugs and medicines undermine the patient’s constitution—-weaken the power to resist 
sickness If the patient recovers, he or she does so not because of, but in spite of, the drugs 
and medicines, 


The OXYPATHOR cures you and keeps you well by filling your blood with that natural, life- 
giving, tissue-building element—Oxygen. Without Oxygen there could be no life. With Oxygen 
in abundance there is life and health in abundance, 


Conscientious and broad-minded physicians are heartily approving of the good work 
OXYPATHY is doing, and are putting the OXYPATHOR into active use in their daily 
practice—especinlly using it in their own family cireles, where results and not money is the 
vital consideration. 


COMMENT OF DR. ROLL, TOLEDO, O. 


“IT have studied all systems of cure with the idea in view of being able to give my patients 
the BEST treatment, irrespective of ‘ism’ or ‘pathy,’ and after 25 years’ experience in the prac- 
tice of medicine, and after a thorough investigation of OXYPATHY, ranging over a time of six 
months just passed, I can only say to you that it is the most marvellous thing in this world 
to-day for the treatment of disease, and those who say aught against it are simply ignorant, pre- 
judiced or selfishly malicious. 

“ARTHUR C. ROLL, M.D.” 


The Ontario Oxypathor Co, 
Gentlemen: 
I purchased an Oxypathor from you a year ago last January for kidney and liver trouble. I wish to 


Toronto, Sept. 25, 1912. 


state that it not only cured me, but it has saved its price several times over, as we have used it for 
every sickness in the family for the last year and a half, and have used no medicine or drugs whatever. I 
have three children, and they do not know the taste of medicine. I will add that I would not part with 
my Oxypathor at any price. Yours truly, 


J. E. VOEGTLE, 730 Euclid Avenue 


The Ontario Oxypathor Co Welland, Ont., Can., Aug. 15, 1912 
Gentlemen 


I desire to inform you of my very successful use of the Oxypathor 
yearly ¢ since “rchased arn ss St oat 
It is nearly a year since I 4 rchased @ ma hine, and I have used it in my family for sprained ankle, 
evere typhoid fever, nervous exhausti n, ordinary cold, bronchitis and acute indigestion, without one single 
failure, and with such wonderfully quick results that we were astounded 
I have also used the treatment on many other persons, always with the utmost success, often one treatment 
effecting a permanent cure. No money would tempt me to part with our machine if we could not secure another. 
T ’ 'Y)¢ ir 1as “auset astonis] I nd rroat +7 ; . . : : 
The Oxypathor has caused a ni ament and great satisfaction in every case on which I have used it, 
and I will be pleased to give a complete history of any of the cases mentioned above if desired. 


Yours respectfully MRS, H. L. RINKER. 
We invite a complete 


Investigation of the merits of the OXYPATHOR, placing you under 
no obligation whatever. R 


Write or call for our free book on ‘‘OXYPATHY’’ and the Drug Evil. 


Ontario Oxypathor Co., 701 Yonge Street, Toronto. "Phone North 6182 
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| Get These ree’ 
| px, Guaranteed ,°“,. 


Save Time 


Save Money sine 


End All Mending! 









Holeproof Hose are 
the world’s finest. They are worn every 
day by more than a million MEN, WOMEN AND CHIL- 
DREN. They cost 25c to 50c a pair in boxes of six pairs, euarantced six months. 
Everybody can now buy their hose by the year instead of by the parr. 


Every stitch, every thread of ‘‘Holeproof’’ is protected, not just the heels and 
toes, Ifa thread ‘‘runs’”’ or breaks anywhere, you get a new pair free. The 
lightest weights in the cotton hose are gu: iranteed the fullsix months. Thesilk 
‘‘Holeproof’’ for men and women now make silk hose an actual economy, for 
they last longer than common hose made from inferiorcotton. Three pairs of 
silk are guaranteed three months. Three pairs of men’s cost $2, women’s $3. 


End Darning Now! 


You women who darn are wasting your 
time since there are hose like these. You 
men who are wearing darned hose are 
undergoing needless discomfort. Here are 
hose that are soft, lightweight and clése- 
fitting, made with the costliest yarn pro- 
duced. We pay an average price for it of 
70c a pound. Common yarn sells for 30c. 
But our yarn is long fibre, soft but strong. 
That’s why wecan guarantee the hose. We 
can sell these hose at the prices of common 
kinds because we make so many pairs. 
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Send Trial Order 


Send the coupon below with a trial or- 
der for six pairs of cotton hose today. 
Mark plainly the color, size, weight and 
grade. Send the money in any convenient 
way. Money back, always,if not satisfied. 
We have sent out, in this way, millions 
of pairs. You are perfectly safe in order- 
ing from this advertise ment. Our 13 years 
of selling “‘Holeproof” and our 39 years’ 
experience in the hosiery business are a 
guarantee in themselves. We are known 
the world over. 


of Hosiery 


AND CHILDREN 


2 te Now Trial Box Order Coupon 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. OF CANADA, LTD. z 
Bond St., London, Can. 
Gentlemen: I enclose $.....-_--. for which send 
me one box of Holeproof Hose for............ (state 
. whether for men, women or children). Weight 
- EE ALS es ee (medium or light). Size...._.......Color 





Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Office, 1906 


(check the color in list below). 
box, but only one weight and one size. 


Gabadickaiatni aided Province 


. For Men and Women 
ne ® Pearl, Lavender, Navy Blue, 
[eee For Children— Black and Tan only; medium wt. only. 


Any six colorsina 2 


OOOO Se EOE e He HEE HEE EES OSES HOO 


LIST OF COLORS 
Black, Light Tan, Dark Tan, 
Light Blue. 


(371) 
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MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Who’s that 


knocking at the 
kitchen door ? 


Why, it’s Mrs. Edwards round again 
— —she’s always ready to lend a hand 


with the cooking. That nourishing 























home-made Irish soup of hers is a real 


dish-of-all-work—useful in a hundred 





ways. 


It’s fine and tasty by itself. It’s the secret of a savoury sauce. It’s 
the making of a made dish. And, to bring out the goodness of your 
own soup and gravies and hashes and meat puddings there’s nothing 


like adding 


F DWARDS 
a2 SOUPS 


Prime beef and the finest of Irish vegetables—that’s what Mrs. Edwards puts in it; 
nothing but what’s pure and delicious. As there is no strong added flavouring, it will 


blend perfectly with any other soup. Remember to boil it for half an hour. 


5c per packet 


Edward’s Desiccated Soups are made in three varieties — Brown, Tomato, 
White. The Brown variety is a thick, nourishing soup prepared from 
beef and fresh vegetables. The other two are purely vegetable soups. 


LOTS OF DAINTY NEW DISHES IN OUR NEW COOK BOOK. WRITE FOR A COPY POST 
FREE. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
W. G. Patrick & Company, Toronto and Vancouver. Wm. H,. Dunn, Montreal. Escott & Harmer, Winnipeg. 





When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Lighting for Cheerfulness 








Why shouldn’t the home be at its best at night 
when the whole family is there to enjoy it? 

Why shouldn't you have exactly 
the light to bring out the beauties of 
the room, to make reading and playing 


H 


. ft 


a 


games easy, to surround everything 
and everybody with cheerfulness, to 
do what light can do to make home 
life a success ? 


See” ~~ 


ar en ee SO oe 
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It can be done by using the proper 
Globes and Shades 


Get those that look well by day; 
but be sure to have them look well 
and do well at night. The wrong 
shades and globes waste your light, 
make your room gloomy or harsh 
and staring. 

The right shades give you plenty of soft, gentle light 
where you want it. 

We make every kind. The best are in our catalogue 
and so are the facts about them. It will help you make 
your home more beautiful and cheerful and probably save 
you money. 
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Send for our Catalogue No 42 of Shades and Globes — Alba and the many 
other kinds we make for electricity and gas. Give us your dealer’s name. He 
has, or can get, any Macbeth-Evans shade or globe you desire. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company 
Pittsburgh US A 


Canadian Sales and Show Rooms 
i Regi d 
70 King Street West, Toronto existere 


U.S. Pat. Off. 
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WEEKLY WITNESS $2.00) WEEKLY WITNESS | $3 25 
* 5 
serene Soe lee | Seer oe eee, | Oe 
Including Postage Charges. 80 Including Postage charges. J 75 
WEEKLY WITNESS j WEEKLY WITNESS 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPAN- $3.65 NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW $6.00 | 
eameena ean ae EEVRYBODY’S or McCLURES 80 om 
Including Postage Charges. . : 95 Including Postage charges. | ° 
) 
WEEKLY WITNESS WEEKLY WITNESS 
ssapapincti a ee $4.35 sie ea $3.30 
‘ ‘. 
BODY’S OR WOMAN'S ; SAVING OR WOMAN’S HOME COM- > SAVING 
HOME COMPANION, OR PANION 
WORLD TO-DAY. $1.45 Including Postage charges. $1.30 
Including Postage charges. 
WEEKLY WITNESS \$3.00| WEEKLY WITNESS \ $3.50 
COSMOPOLITAN > SAVING | MERICAN SAVING 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING | $1. 60 A ~ al $1 10 : 
Including Postage charges. | wieeenbiatins ostage onarges. . . 
THE WEEKLY WITNESS $2.15 | 
McCLURE’S or EVERYBODY’S ) SAVING 
Including | Postage = 55 
/ 7 7 e se 
WEEKLY WITNESS 
———— =O | $3. 55 HOUSEKEEPER \$3.55 
THE HOUSEKEEPER SAVING . — HOME COMPAN-— SAVING 
OR EVERYBODY’S 
including Postage charges. } $1. 05 Including Postage charges. | $1.05 | 
\ na mn| WEEKLY WITNESS 
WEEKLY WITNESS $4.60 EVERYBODY’S $4, &O ' 
WOMAN'S HOME companion| SAVING] MocLURES OR woman's | SAVING 
, . HOME COMPANION 1.60 
saben Postage charges. t $1 20 including Postage charges. | $ 
WEEKLY WITNESS WEEKLY WITNESS \$ 
oy eae |\$3.30) serex wrrves A 
EVERYBODY'S or MeCLURE’S | $1.30 — = oe ~=SDPAS- "4 
Including Postage charges. Including Postage charges. 
WEEKLY WITNESS WEEKLY WITNESS 
McCLURE’S $6.25 WOMAN’S HOME COMP'’N a 95 
HARPER’S MONTHLY SAVING COSMOPOLITAN SAVING 
OR WEEKLY 95 EVERYBODY’S or McCLURE’S $1. 45 an 
Including Postage charges. | Including Postage charges. my 
WEEKLY WITNESS 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS $3.90 
HARPER’S BAZAR SAVING 
OR COSMOPOLITAN $1 90 
Including Postage charges. ° 
‘The above Last Chance offers will be retired. This is the last time 
many of these magazines may be offered at these Canadian Prices. ANY 
Special clubs, not here given, will bequoted upon application. 
The “Witness” has a fully equipped department for handling subscrip- 
tion orders. Address and send orders to 
Subscription Department, John Dougall & Son, ‘Witness’ Block, Montreal 
TERMS: CASH WITH ORDER. ous 
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Five Dollars 
Opens the Way to Better Pay 


Five dollars, plus your promise to pay the balance at the rate 
of 17 cents a day, places in your hands the newest 
model Oliver Typewriter No. 5, our 
very finest production. 

The best advice that ean be given 
to the young man or woman 
who wants to break into busi- 
ness is: 


Get an Oliver 
Typewriter! 


This offer places at your command a 
machine that turns time, energy and 
enterprise into the pure gold of success. 

Thousands of ambitious young men and : 5 inte ee ey 
women, with the aid of Oliver Typewriters, have ™ 
won their way to better pay and broader oppor- 
tunity. This is the age of mechanical writing. The great world of modern business 
revolves around the typewriter. Typewriter operators are in demand everywhere. 
Our employment Bureaus in all the important cities are swamped with calls for 
competent Oliver operators. 














Typewriter 
The Standard Visible Writer 


You ean quickly learn on your own Oliver Typewriter and qualify gourself for a 
position. You can make the machine meet the payments while you are doing work 
just for practice. 


Easy to Pay—17 Cents a Day: 


You doubtless spend more than this amount Against your risk of $5, we risk a $100 type- 
every day for trifles you do not need. writer—the same machine that is used by the 


: if a reatest firms and corporations throughou 
Thousands have paid for Oliver Typewrit- rc" ee! ghout 








ers on this plan without the slightest effort. Shall we send you full details of the $5 

Are you going to let a matter of pennies purchase plan? 

stand between you and this money-making CATALOGUE MAILED ON REQUEST. 

machine? ADDRESS 

THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., 932 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago 
(225) 














Don’ t fail to mention ‘MacLean’ s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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Sick d Di 
| Cannot be Cured 
| With D 
OCTOR’S BILLS ARE EXPENSIVE. 
The constant use of Drugs is expensive 
Fa A Twist of the Button Fills the Pen. und likewise unnecessary, — Nature is 
( , a a the only reliable doctor, Get close to Nature and be 
It $ as Easy as Winding Your Watch. your own physician. It is not hard to do, not diffi 
Vv “iby ye ee cult to learn Nature’s laws are simple When the 
Fo years this self-filler has been giving | fire burns low, you don’t run for the doctor or drug 
Universal Satisfaction It is the one pen | store or the patent medicine bottle; you simply put 
which is always ready for service. Can be on more fuel. So when disease or : 
filled from an ink stand or bottle, and sickness attacks the body of your- 
te net teak or biol = any member of your 
. “ay me? —— Pee family, go to Nature’s vast store- 
| Equipped | with the ALA. Clip, whi h house of vitality and draw there- 
excels Iny far any fountain pen clip yet | from the revitalizing forces which 
J produced, these pens make serviceable, at- banish disease and make you well. 
| tractive and appropriate holiday gifts. : 
: Our pens are made entirely in Send for Our Free Book 
our own factory, from the best “te 
known materinads. Their work- and Enjoy Good Health 
manship is the most scientific ° 
and skilful that experienced, Without Doctors or 
high-priced workmen can pro- Medicines 
duce IXvery pen is fully guar- | 
‘, anteed “.- the bonds of superstition 
a i and fear which bind you. se 
Ask b sag Pig ages atatsoner master of your own health and 
or Jeweler, ox write or our new the health of your family. This 
catalogue, showing our complete book points out the way. If you 
line of self-fillers, middle joint are sick, you know it better than anybody else, and 
and lower end = joint fountain you Know where you are sick You don’t want drugs, 
pens. | ‘es don’t hee to be doped and enervated by useless 
i, drugging. Send 4 cents in stamps to-day for our won 
Arthur A. Waterman & Co.) J v1 free book. 
‘ 
( 22 Thames St. - New voem City | DR. H. SANCHE & CO. 
Not connected with Dept. 10. oe West St. Catherine Street 
y ontreal, Canada 2 
The L. E. Waterman Co. 

















Human Nature in Selling Things 














R. COLLINS, in a most 

entertaining and instruc- 

tive book, gives us as his 
main contention, that the man 
with the best practical knowl- 
edge of human nature will make 
the best salesman, and Mr. 
Collins is no mere theorist. On 
the contrary, he backs up his 
assertions with anecdotes based 
on actual happenings, and illus- 
trates every point he makes. 
The modern salesman and his 
knowledge of people means 
much in present-day progress, 
and this little work will be read 
and enjoyed by a large number 
of business men. 





PRICE 50 CENTS 

















JAMES H. COLLINS 


MacLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited, 143-149 University Ave., TORONTO 
TECHNICAL BOOK DEPARTMENT 
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, the Mode-with Crrect 
i ? : o 
i 
; ~ mmm A rer renee — 
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Y ~ —Monsieur Beaucaire 
One should do more than preserve onese'f from be- 
ing conspicuous—one should appear correct. 
To be dressed in the mode today, your neckdress 
must be right. Fashion demands that you wear the 
correct collar— one whose trimness combines with 
dignity. The newest collar is the 
“ rr. 
PEMBROKE 
7 
| oa 
=. 
“og j 
w } 
| EAUCAIRE, when he hg mk y 
was minded to burst in- acces wate 
cognito upon the assembly at) = 23¢‘in. Z16 in. 2 in. 
Bath, knew he could go farth- PEMBROKE KENSETT CHATHAM 
est if correctly garbed. And _ 
his first thought, you will see, Ihe Pembroke is the correct closed-front tvpe with 
N s oJ T ’ ‘ t 
in being so was to have ‘‘cor- ample scarf space and new LINOCORD ‘‘SNAP- 
rect neckwear.”” ON’* BUTTONHOLE, which iss worked into the 
In those days of old, cor- band so that it can not stretch nor break in laundering. 
“in ; : Will no®& spread, pull apart, nor slip off the butto 
rect neckdress meant laces 1 now spread, pull apart, Slt} le button. 
and frills. And while those  Itis simple to adjust; holds the collar together in front 
psa have gone, fashion and assures it the correct shape every time it is worn. 
« « 5] nati _ 
points out the same moral to- e 
day for the well-dressed man 
—for, as then, the collar is @ I Cr 
aie the most distinctive part of y 
man’s attire. CC 7 / 
Ample scarf room 
.* , 
oe . ? o ~ Inc ( 
se WY Sizes—2 for 25c Canada 
Hundreds of impartial tests have proved that Ide 
Silver Collars last longest in the laundry and always 
hold their shape. 
‘6 9 
Send for our ‘‘Style Book 
and the name of the nearest IDESILVER COLLAR 
dealer. A postal will do. 
GEO. P. IDE & CO., 529 River St., Troy, N. Y. : 
te 
tf HTN ROR 
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PRACTICAL, he carries the largest assort- 
ment of TOUPEES, the Genuine and Best 
Appearing kind in Canada. 

He greatly add to YOUR 
Appearance. 


THE PEMBER STORE 


Next the Arcade, Yonge Street, Toronto 


can and will 




















FLORIDA 


Book Free 


We want every General and Mixed 
Farmer, Dairyman, Stock Raiser, Trucker 
and Fruit Grower to know all about the ex- 
cellent opportunities open at Santa Rosa, 
Florida. The soilis a deep, black, sandy loam 

the best in the State. You can raise two and 
three crops on the same landin the same year. 
There is plenty of rainfall twelve months in the 
year. Irrigation or crop failure are unheard of. 
You can raise the finest and highest priced 
oranges in Florida. You can raise and fatten hogs 
at 1 cent per pound. You can pasture stock the 
year ’round. Dairying wil! pay bigger profits 
than in the North. One of the finest and health- 
iest climates in the United States. Sunstrokes and 
frostbites are unknown. Lumber at wholesale 
prices. All kinds of forage and haycrops. You can 
raise all semi-tropical crops and almost all North- 
ern crops. It’s the ideal place to live, and farm 
where you can make three dollars where you 
make one up North. 






























Send today for our large 
illustrated book, a free 
~ | Semple of soil, and make 
| us prove these statements, 
| This book is written after 
' 8 years’ actual experience 
| on the ground and will 

prove a revelat’ pn to you, 


It’s all mailed Free, 
postage prepaid. 


Address: 


SANTA ROSA 
PLANTATION CO. 


528-208 N. Sth Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Hues of Autumn 


are rivalled in brilliant richness and 
beauty by the lustrous colors you can 
so easily get with 


The Clean, Fast, Home Dye 


Maypole Soap transforms 
faded, dingy, ready-for-the- 
rag-bag clothes and house 
furnishings into things of 
freshness and beauty. You’ll find |dozens of 
articles around the home which would look so 
much better dyed with Maypole soap! And 
there s no muss, fuss or trouble about it. 





24 colors—will give any shade. Colors 10c., black 15c. 
At your dealer's or postpaid, with Booklet, “How to 
Dye,” from 


FRANK L. BENEDICT & CO. 
MONTREAL 

















Pure Filtered Water at Trifling Cost 


The “Galvo” 
pure, filtered 


Filter and water sterilizer 

water on your. table 
trifling cost. The Galvo is a scientific 
tion which destroys all disease germs 
galvanic action, thus safeguarding the 
of the family and your guests. 


brings 
at a 
inven- 
by its 
health 
It eliminates 


the splashing which is unavoidable with the 
ordinary taps. Can be instantly fitted to 
ordinary faucets. Any child can fit them. 


You will save money by using the Galvo Fil- 
ter. Price 50c. at your hardware dealer. 
Write for copy of analytical reports and 

















see the risks you are running when using 
ordinary unfiltered water, all of which can 
be avoided for 50c. WRITE TO-DAY. 
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BOOKS-THAT-TELL-HOW-T0O-DO-THINGS 











| MISSION FURNITURE 
-HOoW TO MAKE.IT 


PART ONE 





WooD ~WorKING 


AMATEUR CRAFTSMEN 
Garnet 


How ToMAKE I 
WIRELESS SET | 








THE KINGDOM 
DUST 








| One’man made and sold $400.00 worth of one piece 








Mission Furniture, How to Make It 
IN TWO VOLUMES 


> 

PART ONE Plain directions with working drawings and illustra- 
tions for making 21 different designs. 96pages. Part Two—32 
additional designs treated in the same manner. 128 pages. 








|| Artistic. Inexpensive. Easily made in the home || 





Arts-Crafts Lamps, How to Make Them 


By J. D. ADAMS 
Explicit instructions for making 16 different beautjful lamps out 
of paper, cardboard and wood. A working drawing and illustration 
accompany each design. 96 pages. 





18 beautiful designs which the amateur can easily make 











Lamps and Shades in Metal and Art Glass 


By JOHN D. ADAMS 
Four different kinds of construction, built up—soldered— etched 
and sawn shades are treated. The designs range from ordinary 
reading lamps to pretentious chandeliers. 128 pages. 








| Covers every essential step in wood-working | 





Wood-Working for Amateur Craftsmen 


By IRA S. GRIFFITH, A. B. 
Special chapters bring out every cut, joint and process, proper 
use and care of tools, working up of material, ete 
125 illustrations. 128 pages. 





| A complete handbook for art metal workers || 











Metal Work and Etching 3. B. AnAMS 


Gives every detail for making a great variety of useful and orna- 
mental objects such as book ends, desk sets, jewelry, hinges, drawer 
pulls, paper knives, letter openers, match boxes, tie and pipe racks, 
pad corners, ete. 50 illustrations. 96 pages. 





|| The only book published on this interesting art | 


| ARTS-GRAFTS LAMPS 


How To MaKe THEM 


ADAMS 





Metal Spinning PROF. F. D. CRAWSHAW 


A practical working manual for those who desire to spin metal as 
an art recreation or to follow this work as a trade 
33 illustrations, 80 pages. 











| Authorities proclaim it one of the best books on the subject 





Electroplating HENRY ©. REETZ 


A treatise which will not only enable the humblest beginner to 
make a start, but which gives pointers of value to even the most 
experienced electroplater. 62 illustrations. 112 pages. 








\| Any boy can construct this at a trifling cost | 





How to Make a Wireless Set 
By ARTHUR MOORE 


Explains in an understandable manner the construction of an outfit 
suitable for transmitting 4 or 5 miles. Fully illustrated. 96 pages. 





| A wonderful story 








HEAT PROF. au. OGDEN 


An immensely interesting and instructive book pertaining to heat 
and its relation to modern mechanics. 50 illustrations. 128 pages. 














PoruLan MECHANICS HANDSOONS 


One of the most remarkable non-technical books written | 











The Kingdom of Dust PROF. re. OGDEN 


The author deals with this vast kingdom as: A Boundless Domain, 
The Friend of the Housewife, The Foe of the Workman, The 
Skele ton in the Closet, The Right Hand of Death. Earth’s Winding 
Sheet, Beginning and Ending of All Things Earth] 

40 illustrations. 128 pages. 














A uniform series. Size 5x 7inches. Extra cloth covers, 


PRICE EACH, 50 CENTS POSTPAID 





‘Metal Spinning 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION: IN 
A FASCINATING ART 


Popul AR MECHANK Ss HanpeooxKs 


Technical Book Dept., MacLean Publishing Co., Toronto 


Reading advertisements is ‘profitable to you. 
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There is a Difference 
Between Furniture 


That is MADE 


and Furniture 
That is Manufactured 





Martha 
Washington 
Sewing 
Table 


The worthiness of our furniture is, that it is not only manufactured as represented 
by the outside, but the real making and honest construction, which is most essential, 
is represented in the inside, which you do not see, and results in the years of service 
which our furniture will give you. For the holiday season your friends will appreciate 
a piece of our furniture. We have a large variety at prices to-suit you all. Ask your 
dealer to show you our eatalogue illustrating our extensive line in these goods, or, 
send along your inquiries. 


The ‘Better Make”’ of 


‘‘Canadian Quality’”’ Furniture 


“TS MADE” 


By 


The Toronto Furniture Co. 
Limited 


Toronto ° ° Canada 


AND ALL BEARS THIS 
SHOP MARK 











It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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Wearily the Ploughman 
Treads His Homeward Way 


Yes, poor fellow, in those days there was no 


such thing as a 


K-E-L-L-A-R-I-C 
THE MATTRESS FOR RESTFUL SLEEP 


But now the thought of real rest is inseparable from Kellaric Mattresses. 
The Kellarie is built by hand, but in a soft, downy surface which insures rest 


as well as sleep. 


It is made of the highest grades of material, giving it the lifelong require- 
ments for a lifelong service. A laced opening at the end of the mattress permits 
inspection of the material which was used in the ticking that fills it. 


A guarantee goes with each mattress. 





FURTHER DETAILS, PRICES AND INTERESTING PARTICULARS 
WILL BE GLADLY SENT ON REQUEST. WRITE TO DEPT. ‘‘K.’’ 





BERLIN BEDDING CO., Limited 
BERLIN TORONTO 











Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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Breakfast Deliciousness 


smooths over the little worries of the morning and makes 
you start the day right. It is obtained wherever 


UPTON’S 


Orange Marmalade 


is used. This appetizing preserve is made by the best 
process from the finest ripe fruit and pure cane sugar, 
and is not only delicious in flavor but it is a very nourish- 
ing and easily-digested food. The whole family will like it. 


The T. Upton Company, Limited 


Hamilton, Ontario 














Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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A Book for People of Taste | 


Murray-Kay’s Furniture 
Catalogue No. 6-V | 


Every reader of MacLean’s Magazine who is inter- 
ested in the tasteful furnishing or decoration of a 
home should have a copy of our Catalogue No. 6V. 
It is printed on coated paper and contains hundreds 
. fine half-tone illustrations and colored plates of 

Carpets, Rugs, Linoleums, Furniture, Draperies, Win- : 
dow Shades, Wall Papers, Pottery, Electrie Light Fix- 
tures, ete., with lowest cash prices. 

Through this catalogue and our letter order depart- 
ment residents anywhere in Canada are brought into 
close touch with the magnificent stocks we carry in 
these various lines, and with our facilities for fur- 
nishing and decorating residences, hotels, ete., any 
where in Canada. ; 


WRITE FOR A COPY. IT WILL BE SENT AT 
ONCE, POSTAGE PAID. 


Murray-Kay, Limited 
36 and 38 King Street West, Toronto 
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V-A-C-M Vacuum Cleaner 


A BOON TO THE HOUSEKEEPER 


It is superior by far to the old out-of-date carpet sweeper, and 
all other Vacuum Cleaners. It has a patented drive that no other 
Cleaner has. It not only takes in the heavy and visible dirt 
and dust, but goes right after the very finest, which contains the 
most dreaded disease germs. It sucks them right through the 
carpet and places them where they are easy of access, ready for 
destrection. Drop a card and get to know all about it. The 
price is easy. 


AGENTS AND DEALERS, I WANT YOU. DON’T THINK 
TWICE, BUT GET TO KNOW WHAT IS DOING RIGHT NOW. 


W. BRIGG 


HAMILTON CANADA 


EEK GOEL A TE APE TE 


es 














SAVE YOUR EYES 


Your success in life depends on them, Then why strain them, 


THE LYHNE LAMP 


it possible to save 99% eye strain. It is scienti- 














fically constru i, giving) a powerful and restful lignt where 
wanted, > light 
Ww herever sk YHNI 





For businéss man, 
r school, It ca 
or absolgte. 








For Roll-Top Desk. No Dark Corners. 


406-7 St. Nicholas 
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| The Ideal Stocking Stretcher 


Absolutely prevents stockings from 
shrinking when washed. Made in two sizes. 
Adult size adjusts to fit any stocking 
from 81% to 11%. Child’s size fits from 
51% to 8. Price of either size 50 cents a 














He’s without fear, | pair. Mailed to any address on receipt 
"aes i regen of price. (Agents wanted.) 
ANYONE can do Soldering Work With I. E, York & Co., Waterford, Ont. 





pERIOR "220%, 









The Paste that 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING NY MFG. C2... STAMPS 


c 
In countless homes Fluxite is being used to re- eel 93 CHURCH ST. STENCILS 
pair metal articles instead of discarding them. { 

It is also employed world-wide by Plumbers, TORONTO. SEALS Bc. 








Engineers, Motorists, and others. F peeoee 


VOL-PEEK 





Of Ironmongers, etc., in small and large tins. 
The “FLUXITE” SOLDERING SET, with which 


is ineluded a Pamphlet on “Soldering Work,” 

contains a special ‘‘small-space” Soldering Iron, .MENDS HOLES IN POTS AND PANS 

a Pocket Blow Lamp, Fluxite, Solder, ete. IN TWO MINUTES, WITHOUT TOOLS, 
f , a MENDS Graniteware, tin, copper, brass, 
Sample Set, post paid, $1.32. enamelware, etc. COST %2c. per mend. A 
AUTO-CONTROLLER CO l5ec package mends (30 holes, Sent prepaid 





anywhere on receipt of 15c. 


H. Nagle & Co. - Montreal 


256 Vienna Road, Bermondsey, England 

















Save Your Eyes 


Bookkeepers, your eyesight is valuable to you. The reflection of the light and the 
lines on the paper you use is gradually destroying your eyesight. At the end of the 
day you are tired and jaded. That is partly the result of the action of the paper on 
the nerves of your eyes. 


Security Sight Preserving Ledger 


EVERY SHEET WATER MARKED 


is made in a pale shade of green which the most noted surgeons agree is the most 
restful to the eyes, and on which the writing appears clearly and distinctly. 

Once marked on with ink this paper retains the mark and it cannot be erased by any 
process without the erasure being plainly visible. It is secure. 


Send for a sample and try it yourself. The sample 
costs nothing, and it will be a revelation to you. 


Business Systems Limited, Toronto 
Exclusive Agents for Canada 
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No Discontented Servants Where » 


4 This Motor Washer Helps! ; 























| ‘*Servant troubles’’ are abolished by the 1900 Motor Washer. Wy) , 
It does both washing and wringing with a speed and success Nip 
almost startling. Removes, at one sweep, all objections of ‘‘help’’ . ° p 
to doing the heaviest washings. And, in large establishments, es : 
saves the hire of one or more laundry maids. ms =, \ 
Washes a Tubful in Six Minutes! Wrings Clothes “on the Double-Quick!” Ch ee \\ 
° We have harnessed the world’s best eA LU \ 
Washer and Wringer to a powerful, dur- ‘AMMAN AU fh 
able MOTOR. It handles whatever comes, c L ' 
from heavy blankets and rugs to finest met 
laces and lingerie. Works on scientific mn 
ow principles. Takes out all the dirt without ull 


injuring fabrics or loosening buttons. ; { | a 
When the washing is done the click of a 
lever starts the wringer. 


1900 MOTOR WASHER 3 


The outfit consists of the famous 100 Washing by Electricity. 
Washer and Wringer, equipped with either electric motor or water motor 
as desired. Simple, compact, complete—ready for use. 


2 CENTS A WEEK PAYS FOR POWER 
The electric outfit is supplied with a fine Motor and flexible cord for 
attachment to an ordinary electric light socket. We guarantee that the 
expense for current for doing a week’s washing will not exceed 2c or 3c. 
The cost for power is the merest trifle. 


MAY WE SEND YOU A MOTOR WASHER ON TRIAL? 


We let our Washers speak for themselves by doing the family washing 
and wringing for a month. An actual demonstration, right in your laundry, 
with mistress and servants looking on, will prove that we have solved the 
perplexing problem of washday. The test places you under no obligation 
to buy. Let us send a Descriptive Booklet. 


If you are interested in improving the conditions in your home by the addition of labor, time and 
trouble-saving appliances, don’t fail to let us give full particulars of our Motor Washer 
outfit, and tell you who are using them, 

a Address Inquiry to H. H. A. MORRIS, c/o 1900 Washer Co., 357 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario 








Wringing by Electricity. 


ENGLISH ENGLISH 


WORKMANSHIP felt). 4 em 4 
©. PORTABLE ELECTRIC 














B-E-R-E-C 



















©. SPECIALTIES Bedroom 
S edroom 
or 
Portable © for all purposes ; Cagriage 
elf-Con- " No 867. 
tained $9 00 
aes Electri ’ =a ie 
Bell Set The handiest, > — = — Cas 
v 2. , : ) - eather. 
po a o§ “3 salest most rehabse __ Press button 
» sot flexible and best finished ' one ees sf 
cord, a. > 
Weight packed 7% lbs. ) 3hib. 
B-E-R-E-CElectric lar on the as 2266 
Cycle Lamp "ee 77 rarAet Bt Electric Hand 


with Dry Battery 
No. 1550. $2.00 com- 


amp 
i plete. Nickel-plated. with Dry Battery. 


o. 61 Special. 

» 00 complete. 
eight packed, 21b. 
The 
Smallest 
Pocket 

Lamp in the 
World 
No. 1459. $1.59 complete. 
Covered real lizard. Size 2§ 
by 1} by gins. 
Weight packed, 502. 





B-E-R-E-C 
Electric Cigar 
Lighter 
(self-contained) 

No. 2 











Mttern at $3.00 are re- 
mmended for general 
use. Weight packed lb. 


$5.00 complete. 
Weight packed, 5lb. 





B-E-R-E-C 
Electric Candle 
with Dry Battery. 
SOLE CANADIAN AGENTS ween shade, 


SOLOMON & SPIELMANN 


22 ST. JOHN STREET, MONTREAL 






















No waste—you can use your Williams’ Shaving 
Stick to the very end with the new, convenient, 
sanitary, nickeled Holder Top. 

And from beginning to end you get the same 
delightful, creamy, emollient lather for which 
Williams’ Shaving Soap has always been famous. 








Four forms of the same good quality: 
ee, Shaving Stick, Hinged cover, nickeled box 


Williams’ Holder Top Shaving Stick 
Williams’ Shaving P owder, Hinged cover, nickeled box 
Williams’ Shaving Cream (in tubes) 


SPECIAL OFFER Men’s Combination Package con- 


sisting of a liberal trial sample of 
Williams’.Shaving Stick, Shaving Powder, Shaving Cream, 
Jersey Creat Toilet Soap, Violet Talc Powder and Dental 
Cream. Postpaid for 24 cents instamps. A single sample of any 
of the aboye articles sent for four cents in stamps. 


The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn., U.S.A. 


— 
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Let Us Send this Rocker on Approval 


It is one of the big values in furniture CATALOGUE No. 4 


contained in our large illustrated 































This rocker is exactly as illustrated, frame of selected quarter- 
cut oak, hand carved and polished, with Spring seat and button- 
ed back, both upholstered in moroccoline—an imitation leather 
that will wear like iron and can scarcely be told from genuine 
leather. Equal in value to any $10.00 rocker you ever saw. 


ONLY $5.45 — FREIGHT PREPAID 


to any station within and 
is far as 200 miles from Toronto, 
(200 miles freight allowance to 
points of greater distance.) 


eee Ty oe 1912 


To the Adams 
Furniture Company, 
Toronto: 


Cut out and send us this 
coupon, Dear Sirs,—Please ship me, 
freight prepaid on 5 days’ 
approval, one No. 3535 Rocker. 
I agree to—within the 5 days 
after receipt thereof-—either remit 
to you the sum of $5.45—the price of 
the rocker—or re-ship same to you. 
(This order implies no obligation on my 
part to purchase or bear freight charges 
either way.) 


(Write name and 
address plainly.) 


























Have a “Good Samaritan” 
= In Your Home @ 








The “Good Samaritan” hot water bottle is an invaluable asset 
to the home, especially useful in the sick room, It is different 
from the ordinary hot water bottle. The unique hollow dise 
shape makes it as comfortable as a pillow. It has a much 
greater heating surface, with the same quantity of water as 
used in ordinary bottles; can be used flat or with ends but 
toned together. 

Walpole hot water bottles are moulded from one piece of 
rubber, without cement or wire seums, 


NO JOINTS TO LEAK 


The “Good Samaritan” is Walpole make, which is a guarantee 
of good workmanship and quality. 

Get one at your druggist for $2.00, with a guarantee, or send 
to us. We mail post paid to your home. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE OF USEFUL HINTS. 
IT IS FREE, AND A COPY SHOULD BE IN EVERY 


* HOME. 
Sse BEE EBB eee eee eee eee eee 


Walpole Rubber Co., Limited 


MONTREAL - QUE. 
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MacLEAN’ 


A Half Inch of Cream 
A Few Movements of the Brush 
A Perfect Lather 


a7 e 
Mennen’s Shaving Cream 
* The Perfect Shaving Medium” 
Applied directly on the face—lathers freely and 


instantly. Contains no free caustic and abso- 

lutely will not dry on nor smart the face— breaks 

down the beard without the usual “rubbing-in” 

extremely economical— 100 shaves per tube 
—-no waste—sanitary — antiseptic. 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream is not the hasty prod- 
uct of a day, but the result of three years’ care 
ful investigation and experimenting 
The name Mennen is behind the 
cream, 
For sale everywhere, 25c. 
Sample Tube, Free 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY 
Newark, N.J. 
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Whooping Cough 


CROUP ASTHMA COUGHS 
BRONCHITIS CATARRH COLDS 















ESTABLISHED 1879 


A simple, safe and effective treatment for bron- 
ehial troubles, avoiding drugs. Vaporized Creso- 
lene stops the paroxysms of Whooping Cough 
and relieves croup at once. It isa boon to suf- 
ferers from Asthma. The air rendered strongly 
antiseptic, inspired with every breath, makes 
breathing easy ; soothes the sore throat and stops 
the cough, assuring restful nights. It is invalu- 
able to mothers with young children. 

Send us postal for descriptive booklet. 809 
ALL DRUGGISTS 
Try Cresolene Anti- 
septic Throat Tab- 
lets for the irritated 
throat. They are simple, 
effective and antiseptic. 
Of your druggist or 
from us, 10c. in starmps. 


Vapo Cresolene Co. 
Leeming-Miles Bldg. 
MONTREAL 














CRESOLENE ANTISEPTIC TABLETS 


A simple and effective remedy for 


SORE THROATS AND COUGHS 


They combine the germicidal value of Cresolene 
with the soothing properties of slippery elm and lico- 
rive, Your druggist or from us, 10c in stamps, 
LEEMING, MiLEs Co., Limited, Agents, Montreal, 4or 
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Aid Digestion 


you'll find a glass of MAGI Water 
” before meals is unexcelled. To excite 

the flow of the gastric juice and toneu- 
tralize the acidity of the stomach, drink. 


THE WATER OF QVALITY 


Not only does it help to remove the 
devitalizing wastes from the system, 
but its exquisite saline flavor will 
delight your pelate as well. 

“SPARKLING” “STILL” 
a) At all cafes, hotels, bers, drug stores or 
wi! from grocers by bottle or case 
Write for our tock. “The Legend 
of the Spring” 
THE CALEDONIA SPRINGS 
CO LIMITED 

































»—Says the Ballplayer 
“I always drink ‘Acanac’ because it isthe 
wr; 
purest, most invigorating and delightfully 
refreshing water.” 


AND REMEMBER 
‘ . 
“Adanac” is a perfect blender and arr ups 
¢quallcd basis for cool summer drinks: sy 


At Cafes — Hotels, Bars — Drug Stores or from Grocers by bottle, 
or case. Send for Novel Dooklets—"How to Mix Drinks. 
4 


THE CALEDONIA SPRINGS COMPANY, Limited 
Caledonis Springs, Ontario 
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IMPERIAL PRISM 
EIGHT POWER, 


STEREO 
WITH 


BINOCULAR, 
FOCUSING ATTACH- 


MENT, IN HANDSOME SOLE LEATHER CASE, 
$25.00. 


We = guarantee this 
genuine prism Binocu- 
lar in every way, and 
it is as good as others 
selling at $50.00. This 
is a very compact 
Stereo, and is a great 
favorite with tourists, 


sportsmen and military 





men. It is excellent for 
yachting, touring, hunt- 
ing and scientific ob 
servation. Its definition 
is perfect, and it is 
the inseparable com 
panion of the geologist 
and engineer, 

It will make a_ very 
useful Christmas pres 
ent, 


For sale by all jewellers and opticians. 


’ IMPERIAL OPTICAL COMPANY, 
Foronto, London, Ottawa, Vancouver & Winnipeg 











Ae a 


WINTER CRUISES |, 


JAN-16 | 28 Days 
FEB-20 $175Up 
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For Rates,Diagrams.etc., 
Write for Booklet 3G 


NORTH GERMAN LOYD. 
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ITALY-EGYPT-INDIA 


Modern Twin-Screw Steamers; Luxurious 
} Surroundings ; Unexcelled Cuisine; Light, 
#/ Airy Cabins. Unusually Low Rates to 
Australia, New Zealand and Tasmania, 
via Europe and Suez Canal. 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS GOOD ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Write for Around-the-World Booklet B 
OELRICHS & CO., General Agents. 5 Broadway, N.Y 


ALLOWAY & CHAMPION 
WINNIPE 
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The Woman Worth While 
Holds the Admiration 


of Husband, Friend, Brother or Sweet- 
heart. She is sound in body and mind; 
well poised, with 


Paine Health 


and a 


Good Figure 
(well carried) 
makes the 
most of herself. 
I have helped 


60,000 of the most refined, intel- 
lectual women of America to re- 
gain healthand good figures and 
have taught them how to keep 
well. Why not you? Youare busy, 
but you can devote a few minutes 
aday,in the privacy of your room, 
to following scientific, hygienic 
principles of health, prescribed 
to suit your particular needs. I 
have 


Reduced the Weight 


of 30,000 women and have 


Increased the Weight 


of as many more. 


is efficient, 




















My work has grown in favor 
because results are quick, natural 
and permanent,and because they 
are scientific and appeal to com- 
MLOTL SENSE. 


7 o 
No Drugs — No Medicines 
Youcan= 
Be Well so that everyone with whom you come in 
contact is permeated with your strong spirit, your whole- 


some personality—feels better in body and mind for your 
very presence. 


Be Attractive—well groomed. 
Improve Y our Figure—in other words be at your best. 








You can— 


I want to help you torealize that your health lies almost 
entirely in your own hands, and that you canreach your 
ideal in figure and poise. 


Judge what I can do for you by what I have done for 


others. I have relieved such Chronic Ailments as 
Indigestion Torpid Liver 
Constipation Catarr 
Anaemia Headaches 
Sleeplessness Weaknesses 
Nervousness Rheumatism 


The best physicians are mry friends—their wives and 
daughters are my pupils—the medical magazines adver- 
tise my work. 

I have published a free booklet showing how to stand 
and walk correctly and giving other information of vital 
interest towomen. Write foritand I willalsotell youabout 
my work. If youare perfectly well and your figure is just 
what you wish, you may be able to help a dear friend—at 
least you will help me by your interest in this great move- 
ment for greaterculture, refinementand beauty in woman. 

Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait—you may 
forget it. I have had a wonderful experience and I should 
like to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
| Dept. 46 624 S. Michigan Ave, Chicago 


Miss Cocroft 1s a college bred woman, "Shei is the rec- 
ognized authority upon the scientific care of the health 
Gnd figure of woman, 
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2 S§t. Vincent 
- Arrowroot 


is indispensable to the kitchen for | 
Blanc manges, Puddings, etc. 
‘ It is also largely used by the 
world’s best Biscuit manufactur- 
ers and for chocolate confectionery it has 
no substitute. 
It is pleasing to the palate and easily 
digested. The most nourishing food for i 
young people. The most sustaining and 
delicious food for working people. 
Ask your grocer to send you ST. VIN- 
CENT ARROWROOT. Once you use it 
you will not want to be without it. 
Send for our free book of recipes. | 


St. Vincent Arrowroot Growers’ 
& Exporters’ Association 
ee Kingstown, St. Vincent, B.W.I. 


| 

| 

or 

WALLACE ANDERSON | 
47 Wellington St., Toronte 


S. H. MILLEN 
Hamilton, Canada 














An Appetising Breakfast Dish! 


To a very large number of ‘‘Busy’’ Men and 


Women a right start of the day’s work is always 





associated with a dish of good Bacon. Whether 


at home or on the road, always insist on getting 


FEARMAN’S 


ENGLISH BREAKFAST BACON 


It is delightful in flavor, very nutritious and is 
the mild cured product of prime Canadian hogs. 


Cured under Government Inspection. 


F. W. Fearman Co., Limited 


Hamilton Ontario 
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After 
the 
Turkey 


and other good things are eaten at the 
Thanksgiving dinner, why not top off that 


dinner with one of those delicious 


Knox Gelatine Desserts 
and have some pleasant surprise for your 
family that day, making everybody thank- 


ful and happy? 


Thanksgiving Dessert 
1 doz, marshmallows, cut in small pieces; 2 tablespoon 
fuls chopped candied cherries; % lb. blanched and 
ful chopped candied cherries; % lb. blanched and 
chopped almonds; 1 cup sugar; 1 pint heavy cream; 
vanilla or sherry; % cup cold water; “% cup boiling 
water. Soak gelatine in cold water, dissolve in boiling 
water, add sugar. When mixture is cold, add cream 
beaten till stiff, almonds, macaroons, marshmallows 
and candied cherries, Flavor with vanilla or sherry. 
Turn into mold first dipped into cold water; chill. 
Remove from mold; serve with angel cake. 


If the dessert given above does not happen 
to please you, send your grocer’s name for 
our 


Free Recipe Book 


“Dainty Desserts for Dainty People,” telling 
of other good things to eat in desserts, ice 
creams, sherbets, salads, candies, etc. 


Pint sample for 2c stamp and grocer’s name. 


CHAS. B. KNOX COMPANY 
502 Knox Avenue - Johnstown, N.Y. 


Branch Factory: Montreal 
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Ki puReE Kit 











ELATI! N 


CHiGHEST MEDAL WORLDS FAIR! 
CHARLES i KNOX co. 


~ MONTREAL, Car 








Either package makes 
2 full quarts of jelly 













































hiclets 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 
Che Duinty Nint Covered 
Candy Coated 
Chewing Gum 


'Chiciets are the re- 
finement of chewing 
dum for people of re- 
tinement. Served at 
swagéer luncheons, 
teas, dinners, card par- 
- ties. The only chew- 
ing gum that ever 
received the unqualified 
sanction of best society. 


It’s the peppermint—the 


true mint. 

Look for the Bird Cards in the 
packages. You can secure a 
beautiful Bird Album free. 
For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 


5-. the Ounce and in 5c., 
l6c. and 25c. Packets 


SEN-SEN CHICLET 
COMPANY 
Metropolitan Tower 
New York 
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No Fuss---No Bustle 
No Worry 






P 


No pulling of furniture around the room, everything 
sweet and clean. Such is the home where the INVINCIBLE 
JUNIOR is used. The Invincible Junior not only takes 
dirt off the carpets and hangings, but it eats it right up, 
making the home sweet, healthy and cheerful. Do you not 





with little effort on your part. 








wish to have a machine that is at the same time powerful 


and silent. Built to last. Keeping your home always clean 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE ‘‘R’’ AND WE WILL 
EXPLAIN HOW YOU CAN SATISFY YOURSELF 
AS TO OUR CLAIMS WITHOUT ANY COST. 








INVINCIBLE RENOVATOR CO., LIMITED 


81 PETER STREET, TORONTO, ONT. 








The 
Original 


and 








Beware 
of 
Imitations 

Sold 
on the 
Merits 

of 

Minard’s 

Liniment 








1% Horse Power 
For 1% Hours 
For 1% Cents 


We know this Caille Perfection Special to 
be absolutely the greatest engine value on 
the market. Built by automobile men with 
automobile machinery—runs economically on 
kerosene or gasoline—your two hands the 
only tools you'll need. The simplest con- 
struction of any power plant—your 14-year- 
old boy can take care of it. Made of the 
finest material, every moving part works as 
smooth and sweet as a watch. Our free book 
tells how we make a better engine at a lower 
price than our competitors. Write for free 
book and 15-day free trial offer. 


CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO. 


206 Second Street - Detroit,{Mich. 


$48 


Complete and 
Ready to Run 
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Defy Winter’s Cold 
with a “MONARCH 

KNIT” 
Sweater Coat 
| FIT 
i STYLE 
Hi COMFORT 
if WEAR 
M 40 
The cut shown is supplied with our famous ‘‘Tri-Collar.’’ This collar, which 
can be worn three distinctive ways, is suitable for all kinds of weather. 
‘SMONARCH-KNIT”’ is the standard for style, quality and workmanship. 
Ask your dealer for ‘‘MONARCH-KNIT.”’ 
The Monarch Knitting Co., Ltd. 
HEAD OFFICE; DUNNVILLE, ONT. 
Factories at Dunnville, St. Thomas, St, Catharines, Buffalo 
& 2 
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Children 
Must Have Good Light for Studying 


A poor light strains the eyes, and the injurious effects may last for life. 
An oil lamp is best. The light from the Rayo Lamp is soft and mellow. 
You can read or work under it for hours without hurting your eyes. 


The RAYO is constructed scientifically. It is the 
best lamp made—yet inexpensive and economical. 


The a made of solid brass, lighted without removing chimney 
amp, 
or shade. Easy to clean and rewick. Made in various 
styles and - all purposes. 
ealers Everywhere 


THE IMPERIAL ‘OIL COMPANY, LIMITED 


TORONTO, MONTREAL, ST. JOHN, HALIFAX, WINNIPEG 





























SPEQIMEN 
HALF-TONE FROM 
FETOUCHED PHOTO 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF WASH DRAWINGS 
AND PHOTO RETOUCHING 


mir ALEXANDER ENGRAVING CO,L™ 


552 ADELAIDE St WEST, TORONTO 
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eientific Time 
Include The Use 


66 ; eq 
Because Glob 
they plug the leaks in your pay roll by their 


accuracy in recording, without fear or favor, 
the exact time of arrival and departure of your 
employees. 


Adaptable to Any Business 


no matter how large vr small, or 
whether employees work on salary 
basis, on an hour rate or on piece 
work, 


It Pays For Itself 


as is shown by the following users: 


Canadian Pacific Railway 

who have about 500 in‘daily use. 
Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Car and Foundry Co., Ltd. 
Steel Company of Canada, Ltd. 

and many others. 


In Fact 


there are more of our Time Recorders 
in actual use in Canada than all other 
makes combined. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG ‘‘G’’ AND LET US SHOW YOU 
THE REMARKABLE IMPROVEMENT A TIME 
RECORDER WILL MAKE ON YOUR PROFITS. 


W. A. WOOD 


Head Office and Salesroom : 


- 
- 
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19 BLEURY STREET, MONTREAL 
Branch Office - - - 53 Sparkhall Ave., To onto 
Factory - - - - - 40 St.George Street, Montreal 
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Announcement 


The Writerpress Sales Co., Limited, beg to make the following important 
announcements, of interest to every Canadian Business Man: 


First—We are now Sole Distributors for Canada of The WRITERPRESS, with 
head offices in Toronto, where we will maintain fully equipped Demonstrating 
Rooms and Supply Department. We want you to eall. You will be interested. 
Second—The AUTOMATIC ADDRESSING ATTACHMENT now supplied with 
The WRITERPRESS is the latest development of correct principles in Multi- 
Letter machines, and is the Crowning Success of WRITERPRESS achievement. 
sy means of this simple attachment your office boy can produce 1,000 Complete 
and Addressed form letters per hour, or addressed envelopes, postal cards, 
monthly statements, ete. 


Address, body of letter and signature (in different color) all printed at the same 
time. No more trouble matching Typewriter Ribbons. 

ONE SHORT STROKE AND IT IS DONE, 
and every one a PERSONAL LETTER that the Waste Basket will never know. 


Name Plate Frames, holding individual metal type, composing the addresses, also 
eontain the address cards with provision for recording results, thus making an 
up-to-date index file. All material except the cards is used for making new 
addresses, and will last a lifetime; the cards may be kept for reference. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR FULL PARTICULARS AND SAMPLES. 
IT MEANS MORE BUSINESS AT LESS COST. 


Executive Offices: TH (Uri herpress 


Suite 402 , , TORONTO 


Manning’Chambers : = > CANADA 











Phone: 
Main 3245 
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“Get Your 








HAT is the important thing. It makes no difference how 

large your business may be, if it is all in outstanding accounts 

you are business-poor. Many of these accounts, when your 
business is run in this way, are sure to be bad ones which will 
show a loss to you. You need something in your business that 
will ‘‘get your money in.’’ 
You need some device that will improve on the old, clumsy, out- 
of-date rendering of monthly statements—a method that actually 
prevents your customers from paying their bills for a whole 
month. You need something that will act as an inoffensive but 
at the same time really efficient collector—and that means that 
you need the Barr Register. 
When you use the Barr Register system you present your cus- 
tomer with a statement of the account-to-date every time a pur- 
chase ig made. This is not fine theory, but something that 
actual experience has proved. The Barr Register has proved itself 
a wonderful money, time and labor saver, not only over the old 
system of keeping books by daybook and ledger, but over any 
other system of keeping credit accounts. Let us prove this to 
YOU. 





If you are an up-to-date business 
man and want to save money, use 
this coupon NOW. 


Barr Registers, Limite 


Trenton, Ont. 
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By the Newest Steamers in the 
Mediterranean-Egyptian Trade 


LACONIA (1912) Nov. 9 and Jan. 4 
FRANCONIA (1911) Nov. 28 and Jan. 18 


AND THE POPULAR 
CARONIA Jan. 30 and March 15 


CALLING AT 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Monaco or 
Genoa, Naples, Alexandria and the 

























RETURN BY 
Cunard Services 


Adriatic v4 ky X from Mediterranean 
SPECIAL EXPRESS SAILING: y, ,> y 4 and Egypt or Liver- 
JANUARY 4th : < JI Gry by / pool to New Yor 

To Italy, Riviera and Egypt a ns | LUSITANIA 
xe) i and MAURETANIA 












A La Carte Without Charge 
Unexcelled Cuisine Z Fastest Steamers in the World 
AND 


*“Stopovers’’ Permitted 
CARONIA, CARMANIA, CAMPANIA 


Itineraries arranged 
everywhere or LIVERPOOL to BOSTON 
Passages Booked from London and Paris 


TOURS IN SPAIN 


Apply fo: Illustrated 
Booklets to 


The Cunard S.S. Co. 


New York, Beston, Chicago, etc. 
and Local 
Agents in 
All Cities 









THE NILE ABOVE CAIRO 





It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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Beautify Your Home 


This beautiful table lamp is fitted with large amber glass Art 
Heavy solid brass base. 
Makes and burns its own gas with a mantle, same as city gas, 
giving 200 candle power of pure white, brilliant light for less than 


Dome Shade and 2% inch beaded fringe. 


% cent per hour. 


Cheaper and better than coal oil lamps. Does away with smoky, 
ill-smelling oil lamps. Makes no odor whatever; is clean, safe and 


convenient. 


Just the thing for your dining room table. 


any home. 
faction. 


Write to-day for descriptive circular, and free post card show- 


ing this beautiful lamp in original colors. 


RICE-KNIGHT, LIMITED, 


Is an ornament in 
Thousands being sold. Fully guaranteed to give satis- 


TORONTO AND 





REGINA 








DON’T WORRY 
OVER LITTLE THINGS 


Don’t let a contrary tie wear 
your nerves out. It is a waste 
of time and a damage to the 
tie. Get the Oxford Tie Holder. 
Costs only but saves dol- 
lars’ worth of irri- 
tation and worry. 





25c, 







bs) 






Ask your dealer 
to write to us. _t 
THE OXFORD "\" Tihs 
Novelty Mfg. Co. 


Owen Sound, Ont. 





ill 


Patterson, Wylde & Co., who are sole 
agents for the leading firm of scientific 
seed growers in the Empire, are estab- 
lishing a new store at 133 East King 
Street, Toronto, where they will carry 
a complete celebrated 


‘Carter’s Tested Seeds 


They are anxious to have your address on 
their lists for Carter’s splendidly illus- 
trated catalogues. Write to Toronto now. 


stock of the 














NEWCOMBE 
PIANOS 


Have received more Medals and 
Awards than any other Canadian 
Piano, viz., at 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.-_ 1884 
LONDON, ENG.- - - 1886 
CHICAGO, ILL. - - - 1893 
PARIS, FRANCE - - 1900 
JAMESTOWN, VA.- - 1907 


Thus proving that the NEWCOMBE 
PIANO is unexcelled. 

The only Piano equipped with 
Howard’s Patent Straining Rods, 
which ensures stability and purity 
of tone. 

Call at our nearest Wareroom 
and examine our Pianos. 


The Newcombe Piano Co. Ltd. 


19 and 21 Richmond St. W., Toronto 














DAVIDS’ 


INKS 
ADHESIVES 


As good as money and 
brains can make. Manu- 
factured by us _ contins« 
uously since 1825. 


Tors INK ig © / 


Cuasesino 
Arte 


Sold in every corner of the 
Globe. 
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Pen Ink. 








We make Inks, Mucilage, Paste, Sealing Wax, 
Rubber Stamp Ink, Letterine (Show Card) Ink; 
Indelible Ink, Silk Fillered Perfumed Fountain 


Order From Your Dealer And You Will Become A 


THADDEUS DAVIDS CO. 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO 
Canadian Agents: 


Steady User 


Established 1825 


BROWN BROS. Ltd., Toronto 
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IF A VISITOR CAME 





Would you be ready Send for Catalog *‘K''’so 
1o welcome a visitor on i xs that we may describe it 
short notice? Most people «rf. and tell you about our 
would not. Those who aw _various designs. 


own a Kindel Bed would 
give the visitor the warm- 
est of welcomes because 
they are always in 
a position to do so 
while they have a 
Kindel Bed. Itis a 
handsome daven- 


Rindel | port in daytime and 


at night a most com- 
ortable bed. All: é 
The Kindel Bed Co., Ltd. ouiieccs) Can'be 
operated by achild. 


TORONTO ONTARIO 























EASY MONEY O submit to aheadache is to waste 


FOR energy, time and comfort. To 


E stop it at once simply take 
SALESMEN) NA-DRU-CO 
Write to-day for Side-line and sample of our 

New, Knocked-Down, PATENTED CANDY 


‘ee “ey a : “— | Headache Wafers 


an ordinary cent 
box. They sell at sight. Cheap enough to take the 





place of paper bags, and good enough to use for good Your Druggist will confirm our 
chocolates. Decorations, Violet and Holly, with user's oe 
name on top each box. ™% Ibs., $9.00 M.:; 1 Ibs., $11.00 statement that they do not contain 
ed plain white, $1.00 M,. less. Orders solicited by anything that can harm heart or 
mal, 
let nervous system. 25c. a box. 

R. W. STEWART & CO., 76 METCALFE ST., 

ST. THOMAS, ONT. NATIONAL DRUG & CHEMICAL 








Co. @F CANADA, LIMITED. 





























Florida W. 
a Don’t Lose Your Hair 


Your hair requires attention. Give it a 
chance to grow. Danderoff will keep your 
hair in a clean, glossy, healthy condition. 
It removes danderoff and helps the hair 
to grow. 

Try it at the barber shop. Money re- 
funded if no benefit. 


C.Hughel & Co. 417 Queen St.E.Toronto 


This fragrant and refreshing 
toilet perfume, in use for a 
century, makes the daily bath 
a luxury and a supreme de- 
light. : 








Leading Druggists sell it. 4 
Accept no substitute! a \\ 


Parisian Fine Art Photos 


Paintings, Gravures, Statues for 
Collectors, Artists Framing, etc. 
SPLENDID CATALOG with 600 
illustrations is sent for 50c in 
money order or 55¢ in stamps. 
Beautiful collections of Illustrated 
Posteards of every kind, sup. chil- 
dren series at 30c the set. 

Art Studies, Miniature Portraits 
in Semi, Real Enamel and Ivory. 
Charmeuse” by Lejeune enlargements of portraits in black 


, Folio size, do cents, and colors. Reproductions of all 
Painted in oil Colors 


Lanman & Kemp iii 


New York 






and Cor. St. Antoine 
and Chatham Streets, 
Montreal. 





$3.25, ‘European Art Galleries. 
With nice frame $425,Sample collection of Photos and 
post free Post Cards at $1, $2, $3, $5, $10, 


ete. Views of France, 20 cards, 55c; 20 celebrated 
Cathedrals, 20 Castles, 55 each set. Switzerland, 25 
superior color views, $1. Postage to France, 6c. 
ER. WEISS, PUBLISHER 

7 23 Rue d’Enghien, Paris, France. 
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NEW CENTURY 
WASHING |] MACHINE 
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1 
T ee Washer of the‘ 


Present and the F uture/ 


Scientists tell us that some day no perp 
will do hard manual labor—machines will dé 
all.\ The first great step has already been accom- 
plis et as far as household work is concerfied. 
The N&w.Century Washer, not only takes-all the 

‘ hard manuallabgr away fropew: “Shing, but it 
: washes clothes better than such work has ever 
been done be fore. Thte water tap furnishes the 
power, the New Cenfury viake arly all the rest. 


Washing machines are, nof\new but the New 
Century As: The other kinds slid Some of the 
work jhé New wey ry doe Sy sg all the work. 
The others, gave tt Duble, the New Century saves 
tpouble,“The differehce isffn the patented and 
exclusive features of thre New Century.\ As sk 
yoyr dealer about them! or send to us _—) 


information. FLOOR FINISH 
i —— Your Floors Too Should 


“ ae Look Like This 
HETHER your floors are old or new, 
agar \ \ of soft wood or hard, painted, or un- 


painted, stained or unstained, or 
covered with linoleum or oilcloth, you can 














’ * « 
i How Man's Efficiency Has Been easily keep them ina beautiful, bright, sani- 
Increased by the J.B. L. Cascade | | = #t¥ condition with 
| Over 200,000 people have found that this 
new method of internal Bathing keeps them 


always up to “Concert Piteh.”’ 

That by using it once a week their lower 
4 intestine is kept thoroughly clean, pure and 
sweet, as Nature intended it to be. 


i That biliousness, with its attendant ner- FLOOR FINISH 
t vousness, “blueness” and depression, no long 

er pulls down their efficiency, but they con- Look for this Trade-mark on a Yellow Label. 
sistently feel bright, confident and capable; All others are imitations. 


also that the more serious ills of constipn- . 
& - tion preeelle Ey gy er Bre cannot “od The One Perfect Floor Varnish 


gvress where the J.B.L. Cascade is used. 





ELASTICA is especially intended for use on wood 


| it is aptly termed “Nature’s Own Cure for floors. oilcloth and linoleum By following the 
Constipation, for its operation is just as directions oneach can of ELASTICA, you can easily 
safe and natural as washing your hands. secure a beautiful, sanitary, faultless surface, which 
Until recently the J.B.L. Cascade has) been defies the hardest sort of wear,—a floor which is 
obtainable only by sending to its inventor, heel-proof, castor-proof and boy-proof. 
ty o Charles A. Tyrrell, M.D., of New York City Send for descriptive booklet. Ask your dealer 
The demand for it now, however, hus be | : 


come so universal, through the recommenda ve 
{ tions of those who are using it. that it has . «LOTED 
been decided to place it in the hands ot bd 


leading druggists throughout the country. 


All the Owl Drug Stores in Toronto are TORONTO - WINNIPEG 


> 


now showing and explaining the J.B.L. Canadian Factory of Standard Varnish Works 


Casenade. 
New York, Chicago, London, Berlin, 


They are also distributing a very interest- 
Phe; : : sale nay Brussels, Melbourne 


q ing booklet on Internal Bathing called “Why 
' Man of To-day is Only 50 Per Cent. Effi Largest in the world and first to establish definite 
cient.’ which can be obtained on request, | | standards of quality L13 
without cost, by writing to Charles A. 
Tyrrell, M.D., Room 495, 280 College Street, 


Toronto 


eye eee = siacaeaciaradesinnenaipsaeaieaiiiesintasinintainaneellibenmaieniaes 
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A Beautiful Case 


does not necessarily mean a good 
player piano; but a poor case sel- 


dom encloses a satisfactory action. 





Don’t Make a Lot of 
Needless Preparation 


Now that Season is here for parties, many 
mothers and matrons are preparing for the 
extra amount of work and worry which ‘‘the 





’ 


coming of the Season” signals in. The Peer- 
less Folding Table, made for such occasions, 

The will facilitate matters for you and eliminate 
| a great deal of worry and work. Besides 
“Sh ] k M . 99 roa A es pe per accented, te —- 
ess Folding Table is convenient for a hun- 

er oc anning dred and one other uses, especially in cases 

of ¢émergency or on the arrival of unexpected 


20th Century |] guests. 


e Light in weight, compact, yet strong and 
neatly made, they are an ornament to any 

i la er I 1ano home, or they can be conveniently folded 
and put away until another occasion for 


their use. A necessary article in every 
se ’ ° ° x” 
Canada’s Biggest Piano Value home. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE “H” FOR 
O1\ s h : in aS { f on 2. | , S j STYLES AND PRICES WHILE THE AD- 

@ the Hnest of t e, the most DRESS IS BEFORE YOU. WE HAVE A 
DEALER IN YOUR LOCALITY. LET US 
FORWARD YOU HIS NAME. 


durable action and easy touch, 
combined with a superb line of 


cases to suit various styles and fin- HOURD & COMPANY, Ltd. 


ishes of interior decoration. 


Sole Canadian Licensees and Manufacturers 


London Ontario 


Buy for Tone and Quality and you 
secure beauty as the natural ac- 
companiment. 
Get our prices on your style of 
instrument, or our style of instru- 


ment, at your price. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE ‘‘G.’’ 














The Sherlock-Manning Piano 


& Organ Company 
LONDON ONTARIO 
No Street Address Necessary 














It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Quit Fighting 
Nature — 
Co-operate 


With co 


Her Spas? 








Don’t ruin your 
health slaving in 
the kitchen from 
morning till 
night. There’s no 
| necessity for it 
when you can 
have this best of 
all kitchen help- 
ers — a Knechtel 
Kitchen Cabinet. 
It keeps every 
thing just where 
you can lay hanes 
on it, thus doing 
away with most 
of the tiresome 
walking back and 


Why not enjoy the buoyancy of perfect health—why not forth from _ kit- 
be vigorous, active, strong, full of energy? 


Why not have steady, responsive nerves—a clear, active chen to pantry 








mind—a bounding, vigorous circulation? and from pantry Look tor the Tease ‘Stark 
It is for you to choose. Vibration, by means of the to kitchen. 

“Res” ‘ome Vibrator, puts all these things at your The KNECHTEL 

command, is 3 ractic: “ 

Vibration banishes disease and pain by banishing the a r i: = me * > pa NECHTEL 
cause. It brings perfect health by co-operating with | _ rr liv y= : BGs | 
Nature—something that medicines and drugs cannot do. veautifully finish- ke 

Enjoy the wonderful benefits of Vibration in your own ed in. Oak, and ABINET 
home by using the has: Flour, sugar 

“REX” ELECTRIC VIBRATOR. and meai bins, 

Treatments with this wonderful machine are delight- spice jars, bread Registered 

fully soothing, marvelously efficient. Its cost is neglible— and cake boxes, 


its results positive and permanent. 
Why not write to-day for our free book on 
Vibration, and name of nearest’ dealer, 
demonstrating the “Rex?” 


plate racks, slid- Beautifully illustrated catalogue *‘A’’ 
ing shelves and mailed on request. 

many other con- 

veniences. 


THE ROYAL SPECIALTY CO. Ask your dealer Knechtel Kitchen Cabinet 
Largest Manufacturers of Vibrators in the World. to show you the 
Dealers in all Large Cities. five KNECHTEL Company, Ltd. 
5106 St. Clair Avenue, - - Cleveland, Ohio. styles. Hanover Ontario 























No Husband Should Buy His 


Wife A Vacuum Cleaner 








until our LIBERAL OFFER has been carefully considered. We are desirous 
that all the good qualities of the KING EDWARD VACUUM CLEANER 
should be known to you. To do this we are making a most liberal offer, 
which enables you to test carefully all that we claim for the King Edward 
Cleaner. 

A Free Trial for Ten Days in Your Home. This is a fair offer which will 
prove that the King Edward is just the machine for your own home. It 
saves a great deal of unnecessary housework. Instead of every day, you 
use the King Edward only once a week. On account of its thoroughness 
it will keep the house clean, fresh and sanitary, giving a sweetness to the 
rooms which is very gratifying, besides keeping the house free from 
disease-laden germs. You get this machine at a price which simply defies 
competition. It is sold direct from factory to you, saving middlemen’s 
profit and giving you the benefit. Our confidence in the results obtained 
by the use of the “King Edward Cleaner” enables us to offer you this 
machine without any cost to you for ten days, in your own home. Should 
you not be satisfied just return it at our expense. If you like it after 
fair trial, send us $16 and keep the machine. 


TAKE FULL ADVANTAGE OF THIS OFFER. JUST DROP 
US A CARD, ASKING FOR A FREE TRIAL, NOW! A 
FIVE YEARS’ GUARANTEE WITH EACH MACHINE, 


GEO. H. KING CO., LIMITED 


WOODSTOCK ONTARIO 
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Don’t Sweep Without 


Tsu" @ | DUSTBANE 









TABLE PAD 





A handful 
ina line at 


| DUS STBd = be ginning 








i: @S@niTaRY oint. 
eee compar 4 





It absorbs 
the Dust. It 
brightens 
Floors and 
Carpets. It 
kills Disease 
Germs. It 









sen MARK REG ile 
. bs adust Paco and Germ Ku 
ses floors and brightens 
““Snennussenee 


oli 





; » dy MANUF'O BY 
ee — MFG.G saves Labor. 
ths: ‘A. CANADA: 


. It saves Dust- 


| Nw fF s ont 
For protection of polished table top against | SS ston NBG 
. ains A- 
SS —_ Ing. 








damage by hot dishes or moisture. | ——— 

Made of especially prepared asbestos covered 

with heavy double faced cotton flannel, soft — 

bn eel Order from your Grocer—35c. 
Made for round, square or oval tables. Special sizes tc | ’ 

order. Folds to ponent tov alae to be laid nen. se lis DON’T ACCEPT SUB STITUTES 














_ The Best Pad Made. 
Better class of dealers sell our goods or can get them 
for you, 
Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats, size 5 to 18 inches; 
round, square or oval, 
Look tor our trade-mark “ Star.” 





folding BATH TUB 


Costs little, no plumbing, requires little water. Weight 













= Page 5 Pads for Sale in Canada by ‘ ai > pounds, ‘and fo is into Jonny Cat Fo ee 
t y taton 20+, Limited, 2 ad Toronto, nt. comeie roe full descr! stion, ; 
John Kay Co., Limited, P . Toronto, Ont. The Robinson Cabinet Mfg. Co., No. 2500 
Murray-Kay Co., Limited, - ~ Toronto, Ont. Adams St., Toledo, Ohio; Branch, 
Adams Furniture Co,, Limited, : Toronto, Ont, Chatham, Ont. 

Robert Simpson Co., Limited, - Toronto, Ont, ——$ $$$ aonamae 
Ottawa Fireproof Supply Co., . Ottawa, Ont. 

Chas. Duncan & Sons, Limited, - Brantford, Ont, 

T. C. Watkins, Limited, ‘ - Hamilton, Ont. Handsome Hornless 

T. Eaton Co., Limited, - - Winnipeg, Man. Gramophones 

Hudsons Bay Co.,, . - Vancouver, B.C. from $11, shipped free. 10-inch Double 
David Spencer, Limited - - Vancouver, B.C. sided Dise Records, warranted British 





Booklet on Request manufacture, carriage paid, $4.50 
dozen, Sample 2 records and _. 200 


KERNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

° needles, post free, $1. Illustrated cata- 
158 West 62nd Street Chicago, Ill. Her Lady's Voice logue sent on receipt of post card 
1,000 needles, post paid, 50 cents. 


British Gramophone & Record Supply Co., 
420-422 High St., Lewisham, London, Eng. 

















~_ oe 


fit 
THE ALLURING PAST Za. = nat 
OF THE FAR EAST 


Corson’s 


ORCHID 


LP TALCUM POWDER 
2595¢ 


SOVEREIGN PERFUMES LIMITEO 
TORONTO, CANADA. 








Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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A Good Brush— 


A Little Common Sense 


and you will get perfect results when doing 
your painting if you use 


JAMIESON’S PURE 
PREPARED PAINTS 


Made of the best materials, perfectly mixed 
by special machinery under the supervision 
of experts. JAMIESON’S PAINTS are the 
ideal paints for house use, whether for 
indoor or outdoor purposes. 


YOUR DEALER KNOWS. ASK HIM. 


R. C. Jamieson & Co., Ltd. 


Established 1858 
Montreal inte Vancouver 
Owning and Operating P. D. Dods & Co., Limited 
































Your Baby Is Protected 


and can play on the carpet without danger from disease germs. Germ- 
laden dust stirred up is dangerous to health. The Sunday Vacuum 
Cleaner rids the whole house of dust. It gathers up the dust instead 
of just scattering it around. You cannot try a better cleaner anywhere 
ut any price. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE. IT GIVES YOU REASONS 


WHICH ARE FACTS, WHY YOU SHOULD HAVE THE “SUNDAY” IN 
PREFERENCE TO OTHER CLEANERS. 


THE OTTAWA VACUUM CLEANER MFG. CO., Limited 
DALHOUSIE ST. . . OTTAWA, ONTARIO 


CARBON LAMPS 





SIZES—5 c.p. to 16 c.p., popular voltages. 








Special price in your favor for our D. E. C. lamps, made in our factory, 
Every lamp is perfect and we guarantee good service. 


THE DOMINION ELECTRIC CO. - ST. CATHARINES, ONT. 
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Another 
Long Range 
Record Broken 


The score made in the Palma Trophy by Russell, of our Canadian 
team, using Ross Service Pattern 303 Rifle and Ross Ammunition, estab- 
lished a new World’s Record. 





The Score in detail was:— 


800 Yards 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 § 5 5 5 5 5 5—% 
900 Yards 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 6§lhClUD56lUCSK lC“( téiCCS“ tC“ tUCS*T Ce 
1000 Yards | 5 5 5 5 5 § § § § 6 —§6fhlUlwCDGF}lUDlUCU AM 4A 


The Ross Rifle once more has demonstrated its efficiency and proven 
itself an unsurpassed military weapon. 


The second highest score in this competition was alsu made by one 
of the Canadian team—using a Ross Rifle and Ammunition. 





It is of interest to sportsmen to know that the Ross Sporting Models 
have the same accuracy and power which made this extraordinary scoring 
possible, plus a style and jauntiness of design which pleases the keenest 
sportsmen. 









On merit alone they are winning a large sale in India, the United 
States, and other big game countries. 


Sold by all good dealers, at from $25.00 and upwards. 


ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


Ross Rifle Co. Quebec 
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is surely the master- 
piece of the Creator’s 
skill, but physical de- 
fects and the heavy hand 
of time too often destroy 
beauty of face and form. 
The ‘‘Hiscott’’ Treat- 
ment of superfluous hair, 
wrinkles, pimples and other 
blemishes is invariably ef- 
fective and absolutely harm- 
less, and has proved a boon 
to thousands. 
Get YOUR copy of our hand- 
some new Catalogue ‘‘D.’’ 
Sent free on request, in plain 
envelope. 


Hiscott Dermatological Institute 
65 College Street, Toronto 

















“A wise physician is more than 
armies to the public weal’’— 


Pope. 


FIFTY YEARS 
AGO 


the doctor ordered for his debilitated and 
fever-weakened patients ‘‘one ounce of 
pulverized Cinchona Bark in a bottle of 
wine,’’ a thoroughly effective tonic that 
was nevertheless bitter and disagreeable 
to take. 

The modern physician prescribes 


Wilson’s Invalids’ 
Port Wine 


(a la Quina du Perou) 
Formulae: Extract of Cinchona Bark, 
Aromatics and natural, old Oporto Wine. 
A powerful, nutritive tonic prepared 
strictly to prescription, that is distinctly 
pleasant to the taste—Doctors know! 


Ask YOUR Doctor 
ALL DRUGGISTS 





BIG BOTTLE 
































MacLean’ s Magazine 


“There Can Be No Rene to roi Emerson 


| BEAUTY OF 


Kin and Hair 





Presa ved by 


CUTICURA 


Soap and Ointment 


No other emollients do so 
much to keep the skin clear 
and healthy, hair live and 
glossy, scalp clean and hands 


soft and white. Their use 
thus tends to prevent pore- 
clogging, pimples, black- 
heads, redness, roughness, 
dandruff and falling hair. 


For samples address “Cuticura,’’ Dept. 95, 
Boston. Cuticura Soap and Ointment are 
i sold by druggists and dealers everywhere 


Pe) LT ENDER-FACED MEN 


SHAVING Should shave with Cuticura Soap Shaving 
STICK Stick Makes shaving a pleasure instead 
of a torture. Liberal sample free. 






It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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We Claim a High Standard for 


Jaeger Pure Wool Underwear 


and use every means to live up to our claims. 











We guarantee absolute purity, high quality, sterling value, ex- 
cellence in fit and finish, and fixed moderate prices. 


In weights to suit the season and in sizes to fit the buyer. We 


invite an inspection of our wide ranges for men, women and 


children. 
SANITARY 
JAEGER 22@ 
~ SYSTEM bid 


32 King Street West, Toronto. 
316 St. Catherine Street West, Montreal. 
364 Portage Ave., Winnipeg. 


And from Jaeger Agents throughout the Dominion. 
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Rose du Moulin (rouge pour le visage). 
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Eau du Cog. 







With his most respectful compliments Guerlain calls the 
attention of his fashionable custome: s to the following list 
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Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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A Knife Never 
Ends a Corn 


Paring a corn takes off just the top layer. 
Then it grows, and you pare again. 


MacLEAN’s 

















plaster gently undermines the corn. In two 
days the corn comes out. 


Month after month one goes on puttering That finishes that corn. 


with the same old corn. And there is always A new corn may come if you rAY 
j j \ A 

- 

ik 


; \! a | 
the risk of infection. pinch thetoe, but the old one "3 & Be 
. : . - ‘ ‘ : Nall 
The right way—the scientific way—istostick is ended forever. = 
on a Blue-jay plaster. From that instant all Sixty million corns have SB 


pain is stopped. 
Then the B & B wax in the heart of this 


been ended in that way since 
Blue-jay was invented. 

A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn. 

B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 


C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists—. 15c and 25c per package 


Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 







ni | 


ill il 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. ( 


CHALLENGE 


COLLAKS 


th 
wn 
t 
~~ 
























BUILD A BOAT 
FOR YOURSELF 


There is a lot of satisfaction in 
owning a boat which is made ac- 


The Acme of Comfort 


is assured to every wearer of 


“CHALLENGE” 
COLLARS AND CUFFS 
They have the same dull finish, texture and fit 













as the best linen collar, and won't wilt or crack. 
‘Challenge’ Collars can be cleaned with a rub 
from awet cloth, Always smart, always dressy. 
If your dealer doesn’t sell “‘ Challenge’ Brand 
send us 25c. for collar or 50c. for pair of 


cuffs. You'll be delighted. 
NEW STYLE BOOK SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


The Arlington Co. of Canada, Limited 
54-56 Fraser Ave., Toronto 


WATERPROOF 





cording to your own ideas of boat 
design. We will make, if you wish, 
a semi-finished hull, a knock down 
frame with parts or a finished boat, 
and guarantee perfect satisfac- 
tion. 


Write and tell us your ideas for 
your boat. We will be pleased 
to discuss the matter with you, 


Send for our Catalog ‘‘R,’’ with prices 


ROBERTSON BROS. 


Foot of Bay St. 





HAMILTON, ONT. 
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CM MMMM 
If you golf 770/11 
motor—drive—walk 8 IL EEK 
— skate — snowshoe TK Mok ok ] oo rs 














v v —_ 2 7 
or enjoy the outdoors at all, you will D EN 
enjoy it better clad in one of our 0 ge «\ Ne 
In = \ 
ae 
» 
as 7” 








oe 
“ ar sla’ S 
Sweater Coats i 


| A 
. ” ve 
Nearly every day in the | 4 
year you need one of it. a 
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; i 
these beautifully made, exquisitely 13:1 
finished, shape-fitting knit garments ia ba 
of fleecy wool — the IMPROVED f ELE: Ray Ree 
Tae ae 
sweater-coat made by the Pen-Angle aiSearon pastas Geers 
ba “ fe $ ist a) 
process that puts the shape and style a a cs 


into them to STAY. Moderate in Hil 
cost; surpassing in value. There’s | 
a style and a color combination to | 


| | 
Y9 | Hii ai f 
exactly suit YOU. Zi i\ i DK 





Inquire at some good store for these 
garments. 











Made by 
Penmans 


Limited 














Paris, Canada 





Makers of 


Underwear, Hosiery and Sweaters 7 LAS 
For Men, Women and Children i Del: x La 


It will | pay you to answer advertisements. 
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Thousands of Housewives 





Drudge No:;Longer 


THEY USE THE I.X.L. 
VACUUM CLOTHES WASHER 


that WASHES ANYTHING from a Carpet to the FINEST 
LACES without injury? It only weighs 1% lbs., and WILL 
WASH in ANYTHING that holds water (not necessary to 
have a washtub). Washes NECKBANDS and WRISTBANDS 
PERFECTLY—no Rubbing whatever Required. 





Washes a Tub of Clothes Perfectly in 3 Minutes 
Not Only WASHES but RINSES and BLUES. 


A CHILD can do any ordinary Family Washing and have it 
ready for the line in HALF AN HOUR. 


You can also do all your DRY CLEANING of every descrip- 
tion with this machine. A saving of MANY DOLLARS to you 
every year. 


Delivered to you all Charges paid on receipt of $3.50 under 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE ii it does not do ALL we claim 
and MORE. 


SEND FOR IT TO-DAY. 


Dominion Utilities Manufacturing Company, Ltd. 


Authorized Capital—$100,000.00 Capital Fully Paid—$55,000.00 
4821, Main Street " ° Winnipeg, Manitoba 























Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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A new close front collar with straight points. Very 
swell nod las all the distinetive stvle that differentiates 
Red-Man Collars from all others. The best dressed 


men im American are wearing this Collar this season. 


RED-MAN BRAND SOLD IN BEST STORES IN CANADA, 


F | R VAVA@IO) D me EARL & WILSON, New York 














BiG VALUE FOR 10 CENTS. 


8 and music, 20 
‘A he jr os 25 ? neeanes nef Pretty Girls, 20 ph Ga nes 
for young folks, 25 Pictures of the Presidents, 59 
Ways to Make Money, 1 great Joke Booke } Book on 
Love and Ceurtship, 1 Book om Magie, § Book on 
Letter Writing, 1 Dream Book and Fortune Teller, L 
— am 1 Base Ball Book, gives rules for all popue 
mes, 100 Conandrums, 50 Verses for Autograph 
ibums, Cut this out and return to us with ten cents 
fi ar = we will —_ oll the sbeve by mail At once, 


N 410 3 en. George Grattan, New Glasgow, Que.,Can. 


Artists’ Materials 


Every Artist who wants success should 
be careful to use only 


WINSOR & NEWTON’S 


colors, known all over the world as the E P UL L L A N 
standard for all art, and yet reasonable in 2 


price. Most reliable 





junk dealer in the city, king of waste 
paper business, buys waste paper of all grades in 


A. RAMSAY & SON Co., Montreal any quantity, also rags, metals, ete. Orders prompt- 


: ly attended to. Best service guaranteed, 
Wholesale Canadian Agents 





2-8 Maude St. and 488-490 Adelaide St. W. 
Phone, Main 46938. TORONTO 











“Knowing One’s Way About” 


When we go abroad, we reveal in a hundred different ways whether or not we are 
experienced travelers—whether we ‘‘know our w ay about.’’ 


One important point that surely reveals experience or the lack of 


| it, is the manner 
in which money is carried. 


The seasoned tourist always provides himself with 


Dominion Express Company 
Travellers’ Cheques 


He knows that this is the only practical, common-sense way to keep himself supplied 
with funds at all times, in all countries. For, everywhere you go, these Travellers 
Cheques are accepted as readily as gold; no need to have yourself ‘‘identified,’’ no 
need to hunt up a friend in a strange town: no ehance of dispute over discounts you 


know just how many ‘*pounds,’’ ‘*franes,’’ ‘‘kroner,’’? ‘‘marks,’’ ‘‘lire,’’ ete., each 
$10, $20, $50, $100 or $200 cheque is worth. 


Find the nearest Dominion Express Agent, and ask him for full particulars before you 
go on your next trip in Canada, United States or abroad. 
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Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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SUIT Styles depicted here are exact reproductions of some of our fall models. 


MATERIALS Scotch and English Home Spuns and Bannockburn tweed 
effects. Madein Al manner. Prices $15 to $35. 


yt 





(7 


22 King Street West 
102-104 Yonge Street TORONTO 
426 Yonge Street 


P. Bellinger, Prop. 


ANDIAT STORES IN EVERY CITY IN CANADA 




















ili Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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He’d Like These 


‘For Xmas! 
















—a pair 
of his favorites— 
popular guaranteed “EZE”’ 
suspenders, to be sure. 















> \ Specially packed for 
\. \ Christmas giving, in this 
% : handsomely colored, 
yl fancy-top box. 





Dollars worth of com- 
fort and usefulness—that’s 


the kind of gift “Mr. Man” 
appreciates! 











ee 
—_ 
=, 


Some comfort reasons why most men choose 


an 7. - ” 


(PRONOUNCED EASY) 


SUSPENDERS 


Sliding cords back and front, adjust 
to every move of body. 





Rustless metals can’t stain clothes. 


Generous, full length. No pinching or’ 
binding of shoulders. 





No tugging of buttons. Shirt smooth. 
Light and heavy weights in all smart designs. 


IN FANCY BOX, AS PHOTO ° ° PER PAIR 50 
7) 


At your dealer’s. If he hasn’t them, we'll postpay 
anywhere on receipt of price. 


“EZE” GUARANTEE 


Every pair of “EZE” Suspenders is guaranteed 
absolutely to give thorough satisfaction in every 
way for 365 days (one.year). If not, new pair or 
money back. 


THE: KING SUSPENDER CO. 
TORONTO, CANADA 




































| Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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- The Man Who 
Dresses Well 
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| “CEETEE” 
PURE WOOL 
UNSHRINKABLE UNDERWEAR 
Bears the Sheep Trade Mark on 
every garment, 
You have the satisfaction of knowing that 
you are wearing the best underclothing 
obtainable when you wear “CEETEE.”’ In 
9 addition to that it is the most comfortable, 
ae Wears Coleman § Clothes Worn by the Best People. 
HIGH-GRADE Sold by the Best Dealers, 
MADE-TO-MEASURE “CEETEE” ALL WOOL 
eeteiieal UNDERWEAR 
Wears Toronto King St. Made is manufactured only from the very finest 
Australian Merino Wool, scoured and comb- 
P ° ed over and over until every particle of for- 
Never in our business his- eign matter is taken out and every strand 
is as clean as it is possible to be made. 
tory have we shown finer Every ‘garment is Brees - the knit. 
° ting to fit the human form, Every join i 
goods and in larger assort- knit together, not sewn. -—s , 
ment. All direct imported All sizes and weights for men, 
women and children, Ask your 
goods. dealer to show it to you. 
A neat fitting suit is the 
+2 correct garment this sea- The C. Turnbull Co. of Galt, Ltd. 





son. Scotch Tweeds will 
be much worn. Get samp- 
les of our greys. Brown | 
tweeds you'll like. Ely- 
sian Ulsterings for over- 


ter coats. 


Write postcard to-day and we'll send 
self-measuring chart, new style book, 
samples, and all particulars how 
to order by mail if you mention 
MacLean’s Magazine. 


SUITS $22.50 to $45 


GALT - , ONTARIO 


Also Manufacturers of Turnbull’s 
High-class Ribbed Underwear for 
Ladies and Children; Turnbull’s 
‘““‘M’”’ Bands for Infants, and “Ceetee”’ 
Shaker Knit Sweater Coats. 


ELYSIAN ULSTERS $40 to $60 C EE [ E 


COLEMAN’S LIMITED UNDERWEAR | 


Master Tailors LOOK FOR THE SHEEP ON 
101 KING W. TORONTO, CAN. EVERY GARMENT 560 | 
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The Book of the Year 





REMINISCENCES 


B 


The Right Honorable 
Sir Richard Cartwright, G.C.M.G. 


CLOTH WITH FRONTISPIECE 
PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR 


Cloth, quarto—nearly 500 pages $3.00 net, postpaid 





Every Canadian will want to read the Reminiscences of 
this truly great Canadian, who for fifty years took 
such a prominent part in the National Affairs of Our 
Great Dominion. 


A book which throws many interesting sidelights on 
the innermost affairs of the administration of both 
political parties. 


A CAPITAL BOOK FOR A CHRISTMAS 
GIFT TO YOUR THOUGHTFUL FRIEND 





At all Booksellers or from 


WILLIAM BRIGGS 


Publisher 
29-37 RICHMOND ST. W. TORONTO 




















It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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than a cood razor. To 
Brand Razor for a ( 
when trying, it 


Nothing Will Please a Man More 


})) lease } band brother or 


friend, get them a Barrel 
ie Barrel Trade Mark 


perlect ion, 


ristmas gilt. = for tl 
IS a vuarantee of razor 


See him smile when he gets it. 
SOLD WHERE QUALITY 1S DEMANDED, oOo a 
GREEFF-BREDT & CO., Bao sees ng = 

TORONTO . _ 


Canadian Agents 





























| consides he ela ms of man} makers. You 
have no diftieu nm that the ‘‘London’’ is what 
need sa happy ision Which will avoid you many annoy- 
tices SO Common to small gusoline engines. The London is a little 
ynnder. So mple im construction that a boy or girl can operate 
Ove} heating IM poOssible a | 


nd absolutely no harm from freezing. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE ‘‘NO. 12’’ AND 
SETTLE THE QUESTION AT ONCE. 


LONDON GAS POWER COMPANY, Limited, LONDON, ONTARIO 











ale ate 
a 


p°UD 
LIGHTING 
co. 











scien * ga 








THE BEST AND CHE: APEST LIGHT KNOWN TO SCIENCE. 
WW 1) con f CENTRA I GENI STOR HOLLOW WIRE SYSTEMS, also PORTABLE 
} il ol ou t i s. 
eas ta poe - ! ! he CANDILI PoWhRR of the most b i ital. clear, steady, white 
A sing ase es ONE GALLON OF GASOLINE IN HOURS ( these lamps will brilliantly 
et oe 4 f LESS THAN ONE-HALE CENT PER HOt Rr we make the systems up 
ce ar you 0 X-RAY" and SUPREME” SYSTEMS 
pa = ted 1 f | | } t rate, 
TEN DAYS" FREE TRIAL tu responsible parties anywhere 
fi nner Rate e at , FREE ILL | 


by every mechant, 


STRATED CATALOG UE and bs a NOW, TO-DAY: 


every 


Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


ANT R AC COATED LINEN 


TRADE MARK ollars 
JUST WHAT YOU WANT 


; ' a1 
Note the Patented Fl 


DOUD LIGHTIN IG CO. 135 No. Sangamon St. 


exible Lips that relieve all strain at the front 
fold Also Reinforced Buttonhole, and Patented Slit, which pre- 
vents essure of button upon the neck. It is linen, and retains its 
linen appearance. 


Buy one at your dealer’s, or send 25c., giving 
the style and the size desired, for sample collar. 


MADE IN CANADA 


THE PARSONS & PARSONS CANADIAN CO. 


104 MAIN STREET - - HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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REPRODUCTION FROM 
PICTURE MADE WITH A_ $12.00 
BROWNIE CAMERA AND A_ FIFTY 
CENT KODAK PORTRAIT ATTACH- 
MENT. ORDINARY WINDOW LIGHT- 
ING KODAK FILM, KODAK TANK 
DEVELOPMENT, VELOX PRINT. 


(REDUCED) 








Make the most of the home side of photography. 






whole collection more interesting to you and to your friends. 







book on home picture making, free for the asking, at your dealers, or by 





CANADIAN KODAK CO., LIMITED, TORONTO. 















At Home with a Kodak 


Let your Kodak, by 
daylight and flashlight, keep for you that intimate home story which to you will 
always be fascinating. Such pictures can by no means supplant the more formal 
studio portraits—but they can delightfully supplement them, and make your 


“AT HOME WITH THE KODAK,” our beautifully illustrated and instructive little 
mail. 











Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Put DENNIS Ornamental 
Stairs In Your Building! 


If you are about to build a new fireproof 





building or intend to remodel an old structure, 
give us the opportunity to submit designs for 
the ornamental stairways. 

Dennis Iron Stairs are noted for their hand- 
some appearance. They are found in many 
of the most modern bank, office and mechanical 
buildings erected in Canada during the last 
few years. 


GET IN TOUCH 


with us and secure particulars about the cost 











of installing one or more sets of Dennis Iron 


Stairs in your building. You can have any ENNIS WIRE & FRO 
design you desire from the most simple to WORKS 


LIMITED 


the most elaborate and ornate. London Canada 

















To Create a Favorable Impression 











is the first necessary step to make a sale. That is why you 





require smart, energetic men for salesmen. Smudgy, illegible 
copies create a bad impression, just as would a slovenly sales 


man, 


CARBON PAPER 


Perce. $3.50 per bax 





It is hard to distinguish between the original letter and the 
copy when PEERLESS or KLEAR COPY is used. PEERLESS 





eens Ryton MES, uote 
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BRAND CARBON PAPER costs no more than ordinary kinds, 
but gives better service and a cleaner, sharper copy. KLEAR 
COPY will pass the most critical eye and create an excellent 


impression for your business. 





PEERLESS TYPEWRITER RIBBONS have the same high 


reputation as our other Brands, and merit a trial. 





SEND FOR OUR SAMPLE PACKAGE ‘‘K.’’ YOU WILL BE SURPRISED AT 
THE RESULTS IT WILL GIVE. 


PEERLESS CARBON & RIBBON MFG. CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED 


176-178 RICHMOND STREET WEST, TORONTO 














Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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Hotel and Travel Directory 


HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 


Broadway at 54th Street 


Near 50th 8t. Subway 
Station and 53rqa 8t. 
Elevated. 








‘“‘Broadway’’ Cars from 
Graud Central Depot 
pass the door. 


New and Fireproof 


Best Hotel Accommo- 
dations in New York 
at Reasonable 
Rates. 


$2.50 with bath 
and up. 








European Plan 


All Hardwood Floors 
and Or‘ental Rugs 


Ten minutes’ walk 
to thirty Theatres 








Excellent Restaurant. Prices Moderate. 
Send for Booklet. 
HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 
Only New York Hotel window-screened throuhgout 








Continental Hotel 


CHESTNUT STREET, CORNER OF NINTH 


Philadelphia 








Remodeled. Refurnished. 
400 Rooms, 200 with bath. 
Rates,, $1.50 to $5.00. 
European Plan. 


The Best Cafe in the City. 








FRANK KIMBLE, Manager 








HOTEL PLANTERS 


CHICAGO 
CLARK and MADISON STREETS 


L. J. Montgomery, Manager 
J. P. Harding, Directing Manager 

A new and strictly modern Kuropean plan 
hotel. Absolutely fireproof. WWnsurpassed 
equipment and service. Inthe business dis- 
trict, centrally located to all theatres and 
railway stations. Rates reasonable. 
One of Chicago's foremost restaurants in 
connection, offering unexcelled service at 
moderate prices. 


In the Heart of the City’s Activities. 





RATES 


Rooms, one person 
bath detached 
$1.00 to $1.50 


, 
’ 
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Rooms, one person 
with private bath 
$1.50 to $2.00 
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Rooms, two persons 
bath detached 
$2.00 to $3.00 
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Rooms,twopersons 
with private bath 
$3.00 to $4.00 

















HOTEL LENOX 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


BUFFALO’S LEADING TOURIST HOTEL 


Hotel Lenox is modern, fireproot and beautifully 
located. It is popular with tourists because of its 
tair rates, courteous treatment and complete equip- 
ment. The cuisine and service are the best 
obtainable. 


EUROPEAN PLAN-—S$1.50 per day and up 
Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 


Write for complimentary “Guide of Buffalo and Niagara. 
Falls.” also for SPECIAL TAXICAB ARRANGEMENT. 


C. A. MINER, Manager. 
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tractive scenery and pleasures 
vicinity of the Hotel Sanita. 


CHATHAM 


CHATHAM, ONTARIO 








Get a Fresh Start 


You cannot do justice to your daily work 
in your run down condition of health and 
energy. Come to the Hotel Sanita and 
enjoy the mineral baths, excellent cuisine 
and homelike comfort and quietness. 
Especially desirable for grip men. 

Send for our illustrated and descriptive 
booklet and let us tell you about the at- 


in the 


MINERAL SPRINGS HOTEL 























Phone 188. 





— 


WINDSOR HOTEL 


New Westminster, B.C. 
P. O. Bilodeau, - 


Proprietor 
P.O. Box 573 


Rates: American Plan, $1.50 
to $2.50 


European Plan, 75c. to $1.50. 








WHEN IN DETROIT 
STOP AT 


HOTEL TULLER 


New and Absolutely Fireproof 





In the centre of the 
Theatre, 
Shopping and 
Business District 


Has Large 
Convention Hall 


“Grand 
Roof Garden 
Cafe” 


Music from 6 p.m. 
to 12 p.m. 














Every room has private bath 


European plan. Rat-s $1.50 per day and up 
L. W. TULLER, Prop. 





ee 

















STOP AT 





WHEN IN REGINA, SASK., 


“THE WASCANA’”’ 
- Opposite C.P.R. Station. RATES, $3.00 up, 

















Ganadians in the Mediterraneen 


I am open for engagements to take tourists 





into any part of Spain, Portugal, Morocco. 
Have taken some Canadians to interesting 
parts seldom seen by even experienced 
tourists. By arranging in advance can 


meet the steamer and take parties. 





JOSEPH BUZAGLO, Family Courier, GIBRALTAR 














4 | Hotel Normandie steven 






European Plan $1.00 
to $2.50 Per Day 









GEORGE FULWELL, Proprietor 


CONGRESS ST., NEAR 


150 Rooms, 50 With Private Bath 


Hot and Cold Water and Telephones in all 
rooms. A High Grade Cafe, Restaurant 
and Buffet in connection. Prices Moderate. 























Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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Canadian Pacific Railway 


REACHES 


The Finest Hunting Districts in America 
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The kind you get on the Canadian Pacific Railway 


Moose, Cariboo, Deer, Bear, Musk Ox 
Mountain Goat 


Secure copy of “Open Seasons” also “Sportsman’s Map,” showing finest 
locations for hunting all kinds of game both large and small. 


Apply to any C.P.R. Agent M. G. MURPHY, District Passenger Agent 
or Write TORONTO 














It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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EDITERRANEAN WNZ OPICAL 
—™ CRUISES 7} -~CRUISES 


Wir SAR TINGED 


Rvigra tra LY || WE: s 5 PANAMA CANAL 

G \ 

“VIAMADEIRA CABRALTAR ALGIAD ONACO | NESS SOUTH ee a 
Tiva Mandess seul Dag nest 


By tHe Largest British Stea? 7 
in thre Medit erranean Trade Se aMeES ever Seabso the Iropies — 
URIEN TIC [| 


‘ADRTATIC L’A URIEN NTI 


24,541 TONS. 
CEDRIC™ \MEGANITIC 
“TONS 


),21,.035 TONS pes ME GA 
Sailing From New York Mailing Fone. Vew York 
NOV.30 JAN. 7\ “JAN.8 JAN.22)\ 
JAN.21 FEB.18 FEB.8 FEB 22 

vt MAR. <4 28 ano $175 AnD 


29 Days UPWARDS 



























































PASSENGER DEPARTMENT, 9 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


OFFICES AND AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 






































Go to 


EGYPT 42° THE NILE 
Cook’s luxurious Nile steamers leave Cairo every FS EF. re M D A 
few days during the season for the First and 


Second Cataracts, the Sudan, ete. Also elegant 
private steamers and dahabeahs for families and 40 Hours from Frost to Flowers 


private parties. : 
Twin Screw 8. 8S. “Bermudian,” 10518 tons Displace- 


AROUND = WORLD |! sisi sis het ameieaiain 


Last an ge ogy this season, ov. 26, Jan. Orchestra 
Short tour, Jan. Small priv: Pr parties. oon tilge Keels; electric fans; wireless telegraphy. 
de Luxe. 





| Fastest, newest and only steamer landing passengers 
i 
T OURS TO THE ORIEN | | at the dock in Bermuda without transfer, 
Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing and Cycling. 
Turkey, Greece, etc., leave Nov. 28, 1912, Jan. 8, | 
18, 30, Feb. 19, March 5, 15, 1913. Itineraries are 
WIN | ER CRUISES New S. S. “Guiana” and other steamers fortnightly 
for St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guada- 
Panama Canal, West Indies, Mediterranean and loupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucta, Barbadoes 


Select limited Tours to Egypt, Holy Land, | 
varied and inclusive; every detail the best. WES i INDIES 
Round the World. Headquarters for tickets and and Demerara. For illustrated pamphlets apply to 


















THOS. COOK & SON 


MONTREAL—530 St. Catherine Street West 
TORONTO—Traders Bank Bldg., 65 Yonge St. 
NEW YORK (4 offices), BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, 
LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 
Cook’s Traveler’s oe Are Good All Over the 
World. 














Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 


7 information for all cruising steamers. 
Our complete chain of 155 Offices in all parts of A. E, OUTERBRIDGE & CoO., 
the world furnishes unequalled facilities for Gen’l Agents, Quebec 8S. S. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, 
travelers. New York 


Canadian Agents: 

MONTREAL, P.Q., W. H. Clancy, 130 St. James St.; W. H. 
Henry, 28 St. James St.; Thos, Cook & Son, 530 St. Catherine 
West; J G. Brock & Co., 211 Commissioner 8.; Hone & Rivet, 
9 St. Lawrence Boulevard, 


TORONTO, ONT., A. F. Webster & Co., Mor, King and Yonge 
Streets; Thos, Cook & Son, 6 Yonge Si., R. M. Melville, 
Cor. Adelaide and Toronto Sts.: or any Ticket Agent, or 
QUEBEC 8.8. Co., Ltd., Quebec, 
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THE NEW $2000,000.00 HOTEL 
SITUATED IN THE HEART OF THE 
DOMINION CAPITAL. 


Accommodation 350 rooms. 
Furnished with exquisite taste and comfort. 
The latest in hofel construction. 


Rates $22° upwards. European plan. 


Write for handsome illustrated descriptive literature. 


F.W.BERGMAN, 
. MANAGER-IN-CHIEF HOTELS, 
GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM \\ 
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Hamburg-American L 





ORIENT 
CRUISE 












Comprehensive 
Tour of the 


ORIENT 


from New York, January 28, 
1913, by Steamship Cincinnati 
(17,000 Tons), an 80-day 
cruise, $325 and up, including 
all landing and embarking ex- 
penses. 




























Delightful Cruise 


Around the 
World 


Sailing from San Francisco, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1913, by S.S. Cleve- 
land (17,000 Tons), dura- 
tion 110 days. Cost $650 up, 
including all necessary expenses 
aboard and ashore. 


‘*NOW IS THE TIME”’ 


to visit the 
Panama 


Canal 


West Indies, Bermuda 
and the Spanish Main 


We have increased our service 
this season to 


8 CRUISES 


by the S.S. Moltke, January 
4, 23, February 25, March 29, 
1913, and S.S. Victoria Lu- 
ise, January 15, February 8, 
March 11, April 10, 1913. 
















Weekly Sailings 
To Jamaica and the 
Panama Canal 


Large “Prinz”? Steamers 


Write for booklet, 
stating cruise. 
Hamburg-American Line 
41-45 Broadway, New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
San Francisco, 


St. Louis 


BALL ROOM on Steamshigi Cruisés|to the West Indies 
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YULETIDE IN 
THE OLD LAND 


The land of Holly, Mistletoe, 
Christmas Good Cheer. 
land, Seotland or Ireland, 
fashione 


in the 
are 
worthiness 


or all 
following general agencie 
52 King St. E.; Montreal, 


peg, 2 St.; Halifax, 
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Christmas reve 


in a ¢lass by 
Special trains await the arrival of the 
Bristol. By rail to London is on) 


nation, apply to steamsh 


72 Main 
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HALIFAX TO BRISTOL. 


R.M.S. ROYAL EDWARD 
R.M.S. ROYAL GEORGE 





Plum Pudding and 
Spend Christmas in Eng- 
and join in the 
s of the year 1912. 


ol d- 


November 27th 
December 1ith 


The Canadian Northern Royals, the fastest ships 
British-Canadian service. » steamers 
S in appointment, sea- 
and beauty of interior. 


ressels at 
ly two hours. 
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The SECRET of our Success 








Built in one to six cylinders. Five to thirty horsepower. 


In producing a two cycle motor that 
Starts easily and runs smoother than 
any other motor on the market is 
primarily good workmanship, up-to- 
date designs and careful selection in 
material, 


OUR CATALOGUE GIVES DETAIL- 


INFORMATION. WE SHALL 
PLEASED TO SEND YOU ONE, 


WRITE TO-DAY. 


Foreman Motor & Machine Co. 
Lake Street - Toronto, Canada 








aie 





HEALTHY ENJOYMFNT 


Motor Boating is one of the most 
healthy and exhilarating sports, and 
you can get a great deal of pleasure out 
of a good boat. We make boats from 
any material you desire, and guarantee 
satisfaction. The illustration shows one 
of our boats, the most speedy and 
handsome boat on Ottawa waters. Its 
owner is perfectly satisfied with it, and 
we can guarantee you equal satisfaction. 
Write for our interesting catalogue, 
with prices, and let us talk it over. 


OTTAWA BOAT WORKS 


R. W. YOUNG, BUILDEP. & DESIGNER 











Do You Want to Know? 


About our marine motors which are 
the most complete and inexpensive 
on the market? No duty. Made 
in Canada 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE “W.” 


W.& K. MOTOR CO. 
Walkerville, Ont. 

















Interested in the 
ARTISTS reg 


4 Should write to Dept. “ M.” 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLY CO. - TOBONTO 





Dr. Scholl's Bunion Right 


removes the cause of your oe or saterged 
toe joint by permanently straightening the 
prt ae toe. Gives INSTANT RELIEF 
and a FINAL CURE of all bunion pain. 
Shields, plasters or shoe_ stretchers 
never cure. Dr. Scholl’s 
Bunion Right is comfort- 
able, sanitary, convenient. 
Guaranteed or money back, 

50 cents each or $1.00 per pair at 
drug and shoe stores, or direct from 


The C. Scholl Mfg. Co., 472 King St. W. 
Toronto Illustrated Booklet Free 














snes Cure that Bunion 


No need to suffer bunion torture another day. 


















OTTAWA, CANADA 








AN EXCELLENT GIFT. 
When choosing a pipe for a Christmas 
Gift, you are sure to give pleasure and 
satisfaction if you get an H.B.B. Spe- 
cial, London-made Briar. Any smoker 
will appreciate such a gift, because he 
knows that a pipe bearing the H.B.B. 
Trade Mark is a guarantee of the high- 
est quality. The Standard of Pipes— 
Remember, it must be an H.B.B. 
OUR INTERESTING BOOKLET ON 
“THE HISTORY OF SMOKING” 
SENT ON REQUEST. DEPT. T. 
THE HEYES BROTHERS, Ltd.,¢ 

Toronto, Ontario, 
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fhe E YALE IDEA 1s the highest possible 
security in locks and fastenings, associ- 
ated with hardware of character, appropriate 
to its surroundings. 


Yale Door Checks Yale Night-latches Yale Padlocks 
Yale Door Checks shut the door The YaleCylinder Night-latch No.44 Every type of Yale Padlock 
silently but withafirm pushwhich isacombination night-latchand dead- is made to fill some particu- 
never fails. They are made in lock, offering inthe most convenient lar padlock need and is the 
four styles and all necessary sizes. form the highest se« urity known. best forits price and purpose. 


We have a beautiful and really interesting little book, ‘A Word About Yale Locks and Hardware” 
It will be of genuine value to you if you contemplate building. Let us send it anyway 


Canadian Yale & Towne Limited 
Makers of YALE Products in Canada 
General Offices and Works: St. Catharines, Ont, 
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: on quiet, un- 
= ruffled, self-poised 
operator, whose work is 
| | always’ on time—the 
: one who shows:no trace 
| oof ‘nerves’ *at'the end 
: of her day’s work 
| —findsiin one-of the salient features. of. the | 
| Monarch Typewriter her greatest aid to prompt- 
| | ness and assurance against***3- o'clock fatigue.” | . 
| That feature is the : 
~ Monarch | 


Light Touch | | 


| Let us*demonstrate Monarch Light’ Touch and other 





Monarch features to you. + 


Monarch Department 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Limited) \ . 


























OCLOCK \ Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver \ 
FATIGUE \ NW 
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INVEST , 
A 
CENT 


This book will be 
sent free to those 
interested. It will 
show just how the 
cost of a range 
ought to be esti- 
mated. 

A post card brings 
it to you. 

Send one to-day. 
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The cost of a range is 
~ not the price of a 
“ aaa range. Many a range 
cheap in price becomes 
Fe SSE 9 ae expensive in cost as the 
+ ny years go by. 
, eeSmeSs A ay Heavy drain on the coal 
— 2 {es7? ae i ¢ cellar, and repairs every 
\ —— i now and then, make an 
: . originally cheap stove a 
Je ba oe/ Se a very dear one indeed. 
> Ges CS . Before laying in your 
coal for the winter — before 


patching up the old range — 
before buying 


anew one - 


INVEST A CENT and get 
our new Booklet 


Peninsular 


‘“THE COST OF A RANGE.’’ 


PEERLESS RANGE 





Cast Iron and Steel Ranges to suit every taste and purse. 
CLARE BROS. & CO., LIMITED . - 


Preston, .Ont. 
“*M.M."* 








Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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— f HE Makers of the “Sover- 
— SB eign” are the originators of 
the deeper fire potand larger 

THIS 


LARGER first section type of construction in ii 
ee FIRST «hot _~water boilers. Other makers 
mums’ SECTION have appropriated the idea, but no 
= OF THE other boiler has these same heat in- 


SOVEREIGN creasing and coal saving features in 


i HOT WATER BOILER 
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the proper balance, and proportion, 


to give “Sovereign” results. 


These claims for the “Sovereign” cannot be contradict- 
ed. It isa fact, admitted universally by the Trade, that until 
the present style of “Sovereign” was put on the market, there 
had been no noteworthy advance in boiler construction 
during the preceding fifteen years. 





Back of our public statements regarding the improve- 
ments that are original with the “Sovereign” you have our 
guarantee as to the integrity of its construction and its heat 


producing capacity. * 


MADE BY 
te 


TAYLOR-FORBES tmiren 


Makers of ‘‘Sovereign’’ Hot Water Boilers and Radiators. 


TORONTO—1088 King St. West. MONTREAL—246 Craig St. West 
VANCOUVER—1070 Homer Street. ST. JOHN, N.B.—32 Dock Street 


QUEBEC—Mechanics Supply Co. WINNIPEG—Vulcan Iron Works 
Installed by Heating Engineers and Plumbers throughout Canada. 
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a Preston Metal Garage in Use i 
The ideal home for your car. Proof against all the weather elements—against burglars 
and against lightning. No insurance needed, as there is nothing to burn. 
ep Sinee we began to manufacture these buildings, we have sold many, and every owner 


is a booster for us. We want you to be one of our boosters. 


READ WHAT TWO OF OUR SATISFIED USERS HAVE TO SAY:— 


Gentlemen :— 123 Bank St., Ottawa, Ont., August 24th, 1912. 
The Garage you sold me has proved a great comfort, for beauty of design and completeness of 
detail in construction your garage is ahead of any other that I have seen. 
Anyone who wants a house for his car which embraces both economy and efficiency cannot possibly 
do better than secure one of your portable garages. 
Yours sincerely, H,. C. BRENNAN, 





Gentlemen :— 270 King St. East, Hamilton, Ont., Sept. 2ist, 1912, 
After making several inquiries as to the best manufacturer of Portable Garages, someone told 

me of your firm, The result was that I sent to you for a list. After going thoroughly through this 

I sent you my order and now have my garage erected. 

j It is sure complete. For convenience in keeping my car at my house I would not be without it. 

As a fixture in the yard it cannot be beat. I can say but one thing, and that is if more people 

knew there was such a building at such a reasonable price, you would be over-run with orders for them, 

Yours very truly, ALBERT A. ADAMS, 
— | ‘ 


Send for our little booklet, ‘‘A New Home for Your Car,’’ which tells all about these 
ideal metal shelters, giving prices and sizes. A post card will bring, it to you imme- 
{ diately. Agents wanted in every locality. 


- COUPON 
The Metal Shingle and Siding Co., Limited, Preston, Ont.: 


Please mail me information in regard to your Preston Metal Garages. 


(Please give us style of your car so we will know on what size garage to quote you,) 






































Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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GASOLINE ALWAYS AT 
HAND 

















The Heller-Aller Underground Storage 
Plant for gasoline is a money saver; you can 
buy your gasoline cheaper by getting larger 
quantities, and you can keep it safe from ex- 
plosion, fire or evaporation. The tank is 
placed outside under the ground, while the 
pump is erected in the garage or outside. 

SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE, WITH PRICES, and LET US SHOW 
YOU HOW TO SAVE MONEY ON GASO- 
LINE. 


THE HELLER-ALLER COMPANY 


Windsor ote Ontario 
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| The Business Strain 


Could be greatly eliminated if you would 
remember that relaxation and work are 
possible at the same time. Brain workers 
could increase their efficiency by keeping the 
body in a state of ease, instead of the ten- 
sion that is usual with office workers. 

Our office chair 
every movement 
of the body, 
giving comfort 
and relaxation 
unconsciously 
while you work. 
No business 
man should be 
without it. 








ASK YOUR 
DEALER TO 
SHOW YOU 
OUR OFFICE 
TILTER NO. 
106. WRITE 
TO-DAY. 











BALL FURNITURE CO., LIMITED 


HANOVER - - ONTARIO 




















FREEDOM 


FROM THE 


IN THREE DAYS 3 


And the resulting improvement in 
health with stronger nerve and keener 
brain. The GATLIN treatment will re- 
move the craving for liquor in three 
days without the use of hypodermic in- 
jections. The most successful treat- 
ment in the world, simple, scientific, 
leaves no bad after effect. 

WRITE, CALL, OR PHONE FOR 
BOOKLET WHICH EXPLAINS OUR 
METHOD. 





GATLIN INSTITUTE 





428 Jarvis Street, Toronto 


A. HARGRAVE, Mer. Phone North 4538 





It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 








Healthy, Pleasant Work 
Good Pay 


Auto Experts in demand. Earn from $25.00 to 
850.00 weekly. 

We can make you an expert in a few weeks 
during spare time. 

We assist you to good positions when a quali- 
fied motorist. Free model to each student. 
SEND YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 
FOR OUR INTERESTING BOOKLET, 
GIVING FULL EXPLANATION. 
OWNERS:—We supply competent men. 


TORONTO AUTOMOBILE INSTITUTE 


253 HURON ST. TORONTO, ONT. 














‘PADMORE’ 


BILLIARD TABLES 


were selected tor the Championship of the World, 1909, 
the Amateur Championship in Wales, 1910, 
_ Amateur Championship of Ireland, 1911, 
the Amateur Championship of Scotland, 1912. 
Photo Illustrated Cata- 
logue on Application to 
THuS. PADMORE & SONS 
Contractors to 
H.M Government. 


118 EDMUND 
STREET 


BIRMINGHAM 
ENGLAND 
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“The Ideal Car” 


One car may be fast, another car may be a good hill climber—yet 
another may be silent and of good appearance. 

‘*The Ideal Car’’ is the one in which all of these qualities are 
combined. 

Such a car is the 1913 Russell a" 

As compared with last year’s model it has $325 worth of new and 
high-gra\de equipment; ineluding electric lighting throughout, 
electric self-startirg device, demountable rims, spare rim, motor 
fresh air pump and electrically lighted speedometer and clock. 
The Russell ‘‘30’’ is made in Canada, by Canadians, for Canadians, 
and is, essentially, a Canadian’s ear. 

If you are interested, write ‘o our local agent nearest you for 
some interesting, explanatory literature. 


Russell ‘‘30’’ Model ‘‘R’’ 1913 Touring Model ........ . $2,500 
Russell ‘‘30’’ Model ‘‘R’’ 1913 Seven Passenger Model. . . $2,600 
Russell ‘‘30’’ Model ‘‘R’’ 1913 Torpedo Model .......... $2,600 


Russell ‘‘30’’ Model ‘‘R’’ 1913 Torpedo Roadster Model... .$2,550 


We are also makers of the Famous Russell-Knight Car. 


Russell Motor Car Co., Limited 
WEST TORONTO 


BRANCHES AT—Toronto, Hamilton, Montreal, Winnipeg, 
Calgary, Vancouver, Melbourne, Aust. 











Russell ‘‘30’’ 1913 Touring Model, $2,500. 


























Say you saw the ad. in MacLe ean’s “Magazine. 
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SMOKELESS 





™MTLEEPING with the windows 

. open is “‘a first aid’’ to health | 
and beauty. But it makes 

getting up in the morning a chilly ordeal. 





With a Perfection Smokeless Oil Heater you dress 
in comfort on the coldest day. 





A touch of a match, and the Perfection is aglow in 
a minute. Later, you can carry it to any other room, 
and breakfast, read or sew in comfort. 

In fact, a Perfection Heater is just as good as a fire, 
and much cleaner and more convenient. It is a 
handsome heater, too. 





Ask your dealer to show you a Perfection Smokeless 
Oil Heater, or write for descriptive catalogue. 


The IMPERIAL OIL COMPANY, Limited 


Queen City Division—Toronto, Ottawa, London, Hamilton, etc. 
Other Offices at Winnipeg, Montreal, St. John, Halifax. 
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Duty Paid 


MODEL 71 T 


Complete Electric 
Lighting 
Outfit, Generator 


and Storage 


Q.D. Demountable 
Rims and extra Rim 
Timken Bearings 
Center Control 
Wheel Base 114 


inches 
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1913 


Completely quipped 


HE unusual equip-. 
ment and import- 
ant specifications 

of this car at this price 
can but only further 


quantities. Thiscarcosts 
you 30% less than all 
similar competiting cur- 
rent values. An annual 
productionof 40,000 cars 
is the sole reason. 


CATALOGUE GRATIS. 


Address Dept. 18 


The Willys-Overland Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


Duty Paid 


MODEL 71 T 


Brewster green 
body, ivory striped, 
nickel plated and 
dead black trim- 


Battery impress upon you the ning 
Self Starter economy of producing Warner Speedo- 
45 Horsepower automobiles in great © meter 


Mohair Top and 
Boot 

Clear Vision Wind 
Shield 


Prestolite Tank 
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THE UNIVERSAL. CAR*® 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The most remarkable price 
change of the automobile epoch 
goes into operation October 
Ist 1912. It has been made pos- 
sible by the gigantic increase in 
Ford production. And it brings 
the matchless Ford well within 
reach of the average income. 


Runabout - - - - - $675 
Touring Car - - - - 750 
Town Car - - - - - 1,000 


These new prices, f.o.b. Walkerville, Ont., with 
all equipment. An early order will mean an 
early delivery. Get catalogue from Ford Motor 
Company of Canada, Limited, Walkerville, 
Canada. 
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Crossed the Continent in Winter 
without missing a single explosion 


On November 5, 1911, at the beginning of the hardest 
winter in thirty years, Dr. C. G. Percival, in the 
Abbott-Detroit ‘‘ Bulldog,’’ left San Francisco on the 
first winter transcontinental trip. He drove over 
the seven ridges of the Sierras and Rockies, reach- 
ing an elevation of 8,000 feet, climbing grades rang- 
ing from 18 to 32 per cent., much of the way through 
three feet of snow with the temperature often 20 
degrees below zero. Low gear work under condi- 
tions of this kind is the severest test you can give 2 


plug. 








. Percival says: ‘‘I never had to pay the slightest attention to the 


SHARP SPARK PLUGS 


which I used on this trip. When I reached New York on Jan. 5th the 
original plugs were still giving perfect service.’’ 

You will probably never give the spark plugs in your car so severe a 
test—but you want to feel that you can, if necessary, without endanger- 
ing your life. Sharp Spark Plugs give this security. 

The Plug for Winter Use. 

Our four months free trial offer enables you to prove every claim we 
make. Our booklet ‘‘Automobile Ignition’’ describes the offer in detail. 
SENT FREE. USE COUPON TO-DAY. 









* USE' THIS 


1 COUPON 
Canadian General Electric sours 


Co. Limited 7 A 
{Toronto, Montreal, Halifax, Ottawa, Cobalt, Winnipeg, 
Calgary, Vancouver, Nelson 





The Sharp Spark Plug 
Company 
3370 Broadview Rd., Cleveland, Ohio = a - of s 





It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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T matters not what heating 

system vou use—Steam, Hot 
Water or Warm Air, you cannot 
get that much desired gentle, rest- 
ful and wholesome atmosphere 
without proper humidity. 


WATER SHOULD BE EVAPOR- 
ATED FREELY, and the 


with its big CIRCLE WATERPAN holding from 
four to six gallons, presents the one 


medium which does afford a really comfortable 
and healthful warmth. 


heating 


CATALOGUE MAILED ON REQUEST. 


The James Stewart Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Weodstock, Ont. 
Western Branch: Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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The American Lens 
Electric Sign Saves 80% 


Manufactured in Canada and 
protected by patents. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED AND 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 


Office and Works: 
121 Brock Ave., Toronto 


MacLEaANn’s 


She 


MAGAZINE 





12’ long, 3’ deep, double side; costs only 
8c per night to operate on an 8c rate 


LCE. 


LTD. 









J 








SANITARY CONDITION AT YOUR DESK 
Have you ever realized what a large number of germs 
are circulated by the use of sponges, wetting the finger 


on the li etc.? 

Try the MARSH RUBBER FINGER PAD. It re- 

quires no moisture and is cleaner and quicker. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 


MARSH RUBBER FINGER PAD CO. 
Canadian Agent 171 Mutual St. Toronto 
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Do You Want a Farm? 


With good soil, well watered, 
close to railways. Splendid 
climate—in 


WESTERN CANADA 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 


CRAFTS, LEE & GALLINGER 


236 Jasper Avenue E. 
EDMONTON, “te ALBERTA 





























home then a large bank account. 


The building is covered with 


FACTORY AT LACHINE, QUE. 





ASBES TOSLA I 


THE ASBESTOS MFG. CO., Limited, E. T. Bank Building, MONTREAL 





THE CREAM !OF A HOME 


Good taste and good judgment go further in the building and furnishing of an artistic 
Given the two former and a limited amount of 
money, the results will be more satisfactory from an aesthetic viewpoint than if 
each article that went into the making of that home was purchased with the sole 
idea of being the most expensive that money could buy. The selection of the roofing 
material used on the home above illustrated indicates taste and good judgment, 
together with a far-sighted sense of economy in regard to the cost of maintenance. 


CEMENT 
SHINGLES 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET McL. 
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oe ie |FACTORY STOOLS THAT 
There’s Room To Grow | NEVER WEAR OUT 


How often do you have to renew the supply of 
in stools for your shop or factory? Those ordinary 
stools are a constant expense. 

Our stools are made from angle steel, and the 


seats are finished in polished hardwood. ‘They 
re indestructible. 
| One of our many pleased customers writes as 
| | follows:—‘The two stools you supplied us with 








last July have 
given. excellent 
satisfaction, and 
we will replace all 
our wooden stools 


There’s no depression in Yorkton 
—everything is expansion—every- eI agg A nc 


| 12 OTrow ments demand, In 
thing 1s GTOW th. the meantime en- 


ter our order for 
Look at the advantages there are me Seen 48 

. ° MCh. 

in store for business men, manufac- 

turers, laboring men, professional 

men and mechanics of all kinds, in 

a town that—in only four years— 

has more than doubled its popula- furniture that 

‘ lasts a_ life- 

tion. time. 








Send for our 
illustrated ca- 
talogue, with 
descriptions 
and prices. Get 








Think of the wonderful future 
there is for Yorkton with its perfect 
location, right in the centre of an 
unequalled agricultural and_ stock- 
raising community, with splendid 
shipping facilities and with nearest 
important city 150 miles away. -_ —E 

Turn your attention to the ad- ea eI CANAD, Sn ee 


in | ig’ A cans ’ 
cakiaes” Sl cana | 4 OF FICE SCHOOL: 
vantages Yorkton offers you. ORNITURE® CELImiTED 


There’s room for growth in this ——— 


— 


Canada Wire & Iron Goods Company 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Hamilton, Ontario 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





























Saskatchewan distributing cen- 
tre for all lines of commercial 
enterprise. 





WRITE FOR THE FREE 
BOOKLET ON ‘*PACTS 
ABOUT THE TOWN OF 
YORKTON.’’ 





G. H. BRADBROOK 


Secretary of Board of Trade | 
YORKTON, SASKATCHEWAN | 
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MOOSE JAW 


The city where no man is out of employment. 


LOCATED in the Heart of the World’s 
Granary. 


INDUSTRIES locating at the rate of one 
per month. 
Fourteen distinct railway outlets. 


SUCCESS of new industries a certainty with 
Moose Jaw’s great advantages. 


ASK US FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET AND 
THIS CITY’S ACTUAL FIGURES. 


Moose Jaw Board of Trade 


Apply to the Secretary, Board of Trade 











[You Con Hear So 
Distinctly In these days of big busi- 


ness, where noisy typewrit- 

adding machines, and 

the general confusion of the on office, raise a perfect 
din, something is needed to shut out the other sounds from 
your ear when you use the telephone. The Goodrich Tele- 
phone Receiver Cushion solves the problem. Fits any stand- 
ard receiver. Conforms readily 
to the ear. Made of soft, pli- 
able rubber, fits snugly, ex- 
> cludes all other sounds, Sani- 
tary; just a plain rubber disc; 
Bj no pneumatic part to crack and 
fill with dirt; easily detached 
and cleaned, Made to match 
your receiver; dark rubber, nev- 


er discolors. 
MAIL TO ANY 


WE WILL 
ADDRESS IN CANADA ON 
60c, WRITE 


RECEIPT OF 
FOR CIRCULAR. 





Price 60 Cents 














AN EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 


agen your goods on an Essex Display Rack, and they 
will practically sell themselves. 
This yor is made in many dif- 
a styles to suit all pur- 
poses, and wherever they are 
used they increase your sales. 
Try one and you will be’ satis- 
fied with the result. 


Send for our catalog and 
let us show you the other 
styles and the uses they 
can be put to. 


JOSEPH R. WILSON 
' 204 STAR BUILDING 
TORONTO 








ONTARIO 
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Kalamazoo Point Number Eight 


Le@se Leaf Binder 


eat 











note 
the un- 
usual 
strain 

















E claim that the “Kalamazoo” 
Loose Leaf Binder is not only 
the simplest, lightest and. most 
convenient binder on the market, but 
hat it is also the strongest, most 
durable and most economical. .’. 


Flexible leather thongs are used in 
place of metal posts, and the sheets 
are held by clamping bars along the 
full length of the sheet. ‘.” 


The wearing parts are not rigid but 
flexible, thus relieving the strain and 
giving to the binder unusual durability 


and wearing strength. iA id 


“Kalamazoo” binders are made in 
any size and every binder bears our 
personal guarantee. ... 


booklet “C™ 





Dessigtive request. 


on 











Warwick Bros. & Rutter 


Limited 
Loose Leaf & Account- = King & 
Spadina 


ers 
4 


Pear 
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Where Is It? What’s the Answer ? 


The LARGEST Initial Wheat- 
Shipping Point ww tHe wortp 


Actual facts and figures that you can prove by reference 
to the grain shipping statistics show that the centre 
with this distinction is Swift Current, Saskatchewan: 


BUILDING PERMITS 


January 1 to December 31,1911 - - $181,463 
January 1 to August 31,1912 - - - 604,505 


NOTE THE INCREASE 


In. proportion to population, Swift Current ranks third among all the 
cities and towns in the Dominion for building operations. This activity 
should give an idea as to the real estate investment possibilities of the 
distributing point of Southwestern Saskatchewan. Ask us for particulars 
of property there, close in, ideally situated and at present low in price— 
it will pay you to do so at once. 


Western Canada Realty Co, sion .ct aegis 169 Dundas St. 


in all parts of the West London, Ont. 











There is genuine pleasure in 


Ko XN Fey Ty “Se - 
75, 000, 000 “OQ. K. oe 
FASTENERS § rs 
SOLD the past YEAR should | Ao. 
Dy. Qe [ee 4: 
J ie ™ They Add TONE to You s ; e: 
hy) “SY Reet ead (a ir HEATH'S 


a TELEPHONE PEN 0278. ..; 


we their use as wellas Perfect Se- 
: curity Easily put on or taken é 
off hays the thumb and finger. | 


o be wed repeatedly and | Sitened ti in Canada, 

“they always work.’’ Made of tenin 3 sizes. Put upin brass | ~ a 

boxes of 100 Fasteners each. To be had of the leading Stationers - 

Handsome. Compact. Strong. No Slipping, NEVER! in Canada. % \ 
f 


All stationers. Send 10c for sample box of 50, assorted. 
Illustrated booklet free. Liberal discoun ito the t rade. = = 
—_ — 


The 0. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N.Y., U.S.A. nolan 






















ONE IN EVERY OFFICE! 


The demand for an efficient binder that will perforate and bind 
in one operation has been met by the 


ACME No. 2 BINDER 


It le the beet binder for filing papere, letters or vouchers, for fasten- 
img pay roll envelopes and for backing statements or legal documents. 

Easy and convenient to work and cannot get out of order. _ 

Will not tear the thinnest paper and é¢éasily penetrates the thickest and toughest. 


GET FULL DETAILS FROM 
THE ACME STAPLE COMPANY, LIMITED, Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
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REMINGTON 


TRADE MARY 


“ 
a 
~ 


Pistol Cartridges -recccsccoun ens 


The red ball brand is chosen by the majority of. re- 
volver and pistol experts because they know that— 


aC 
al 





The Ignition is Prompt, Uniform and Sure 

The Accuracy is Guaranteed by Records 
World Indoor Fifty Shot Pistol Record, held by George Armstrong, score 473 ex 500. 
World s Indoor Twenty-five Shot Pistol Record, held by A. P. Lane, score 240 ex 250. 
World s Seventy-five Shot Rapid Fire Record, held by A. P. Lane, score 605 ex 750. 
World’s Outdoor Pocket Revolver Record, held by A. P. Lane, score 211 ex 250, 


World's Grand Aggregate Individual Record, held by A. P. Lane, score 1236. 
World’s Military Record, held by Samuel Peterson, score 215 ex 250. 


Records made at Olympic Games by A. P. Lane 
World’s Pistol Record, at 50 metres, 509 ex 600, 
World’s Individual Dueling Championship, 287 ex 300. 
World’s Pistol Championship, 499 ex 600. 


Made with Remington-uuc Ammunition 


Remington-UMC—the perfect shooting combination. 


Remington Arms—Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
299 Broadway, New York City 








BOKER’S RADIUM DOUBLE ACTION {|STROPPING MACHINE 


ae . To shave well and quickly you must strop well, 
aN even with a Boker Razor you will not obtain perfect 
results unless this is attended to. Stropping is an 
operation difficult to perform, as most shavers well 
know, and many devices have from time to time 
been introduced to render Stropping easy, but all 
these instruments have the great disadvantage that, 
although they in some measure sharpen a blade 
when first used, they soon leave a very undesirable 
blunt edge, because they are not capable of Strop- 
ping at the correct angle. The Radium Machine, as 
can be readily seen, overcomes this, and is recognized as the only PERFECT MACHINE FOR 
STROPPING RAZORS, giving precisely the sameresult as the highly skilled hairdresser. 
Sent all charges paid to your nearest express office on receipt of price. PRICE $4.50, Includ- 
ing Holder for Gillette Blades, which we will give free. 


WRITE FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET—“SOME POINTERS FOR GENTLEMEN WHO 
THEMSELVES.” 
McGILL CUTLERY CO. 


; ; ; ; ; : : P.O. Box 580, MONTREAL 











SHAVE 
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The Newspaper That 
Gives The Facts 


All the facts, gleaned by an unusually 
complete news-gathering service from the four 
comers of the universe, are what you get 
each time you buy 


HE NEWS 


THE NEWS is honest. It gives you just the news you are 





interested in, written up in entertaining style and placed in get-at- 
able positions on proper pages—women’s news on Woman's Page; 
Financial, Sports, Editorial—each in their logical position. If you 
do not now read THE NEWS, subscribe NOW. You'll find it 
a highly developed metropolitan newspaper of personal interest to 
you and your family. 





By mail anywhere in Canada 
outside of Toronto for one year $1. 50 





News Publishing Company, Limited 
Bay Street, Toronto 





Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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— PROTECT YOURSELF 


If. when buying skates, you insist on your dealer giving you Lunn’s you are protected 
in every way, aS we give a written guarantee with every pair that is sold. 

LUNN’S SKATES are made in a special way. The steel is put together in layers and 
then welded, which makes them very durable. The blade is forged from the bar steel, 
thereby improving the steel. The new heel plate is a special feature, making the skate very 
rigid. The points of the blade are made in two styles, either sharp or round. 

LUNN’S SKATES have many good points and are altogether more satisfactory for hockey 
playing than any other skate yet introduced. They are built at the heel the same as the toe and 
therefore have equal facility for backward as well as forward skating. There are two kinds: 
Laminated, %-inch Blade: Damascus, 2|16-inch Blade. ‘They are the only skates in the world 
that are hand-made, therefor they are stronger and more reliable than the ordinary skate. To be 
had at almost all up-to-date dealers. 


Three kinds—all lighter than any other skate made to-day for Hockey 
























LAMINATED 
DAMASCUS 

EXCELSIOR 
Blades 











EGO LAMINATED HOCKEY SSKATE. = 


You should have a copy of our legal written certificate of guarantee which 
is given to all purchasers of our skates. Write for a°copy to-day. 


G. J. LUNN & CO. 


MONTREAL 




































































Make your Home different 


by utilizing the beauty and harmony of the Milton Brick in red, flash-red, flash-buff 
‘‘Sre flashes” to be had in and brown, will make your 
Milton Brick. The smooth home beautiful outside, as 
texture andrich colors lend well as inside. Milton Brick 
themselves to countless the name “ Milton” on it. Fireplaces from $18 up. 
pleasing combinations, Write for our Book, 


Milton Pressed Brick Co., Ltd., Milton, Ont.—Toronto Office, Janes Bldg,—Agents for FiskeTapestry Bricks @ 








A genuine Milton Brick has 
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MASTERPIECE of the tobacco-blenders’ art-—ORINOCO. 

Just the rich brown leaves of the choicest Virginia plants— 
tender, full-flavored and ripe. Mellowed and dried in the 

golden sunshine of a balmy southern outdoors, until the sting, the bite and the burn 
give way to the sweetness and mildness of natural and proper curing. Fill up your 


briar with this rare blend—experience the joys of real pipe smoking—know what it 
. < . a) 
feels to look like the “Picture of Contentment. 
“Rubber” for a dealer with the Orinoco sign, As a “rule” you'll find him handy. “‘Draw’’ up to 


the counter and insist on Orinoco in the original package. Be sure to accept no “‘copies’’ or 
** adaptations ’’ and you'll find that Orinoco is quite as good as it is “ painted.’’ Packages and tins 10c. 


TUCKETT’S ORINOCO ToBAcco 


Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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THE MATTER == ©=3— 
OF QUALITY | ==> 


1—Statements 
2—Invoices 

















HERE is only one “ open-front” envelope made in amy quality of paper-stock to 
match regular letter head. 


B-E WINDOW ENVELOPE 


(Design protected by Patent) 


Q With all the im tations you will find either cheap, flimsy stock, unfitted for the better uses 
of first-class correspondence---or an unsightly and dangerous hole in the envelope itself. 
@ The B-E WINDOW ENVELOPE has a perfectly transparent “window,” through 
which the address is visible. This is combined with your regular envelopes to match 
letter head. ( Safe, sure and simple. Dignified, yet distinctive. Adapted to any 
business---bank, manufacturer or wholesaler. 


Send for samples, prices and details of this modern method of mailing, 
We will see you are supplied, either direct or through reguiar dealer, 


BARBER-ELLIS, imitea, 62 Wellington st. W., Toronto 










































\\ mor Bust the Rust Trust 


Tommy : 





HoME O1u makes tarnish vanish and thrusts 
rust out of business. It slicks things up ina 
jiffy, from a rusty, squeaky hinge 
to a hard-running bicycle. akes 


WE BL 


(Made by the LIQUID VENEER People) 






\ 





is a dandy oil for guns — from butt to sights — from bore to ao 





.< 





magazine. Cuts out burnt powder and gives a fine polish. Makes oe 
guns rust-proof and weather-proof. a 












Trial Bottle Free 


HoME OIL beats them all for oiling tools, razors, fixtures, sewing 
machines—everything oilable inside and outsidethe home. Purest, 
surest, quickest, slickest, safest and MOST oil for your money. 

Write today for free trial bottle. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
335-K Liquid Veneer Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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IDEAL 


SCRAP BOOK ' 
POSTCARD ALBUM | 


VACATION DAYS, 
AUTOMOBILE TRIPS 
“MY MEMORY BOOK” 











LOOSE LEAF, READY GUMMED 
For Record of All Special Events 


BROWN BROS. 


Limited 























E51-53 Wellington St. West, Toronto a 











































Do you realize that the time spent by your stenographers 
in taking shorthand notes is time /ost—and that it can be 


saved by using the 


dison Dictating Machine 


EAD this letter from the Utah 

.Association of Credit Men, 

users of the Edison Dictat- 
ing Machine: 


“It is easy now to dictate the 
letters when we have the time, and 
have the stenographer working at 
her desk practically all of the 
time, thereby saving the time pre- 
viously lost by having to take 
notes in shorthand and later 
transcribing same.” 


Few business men realize the 
extent of time lost in taking 
shorthand notes—few realize that 
this loss of time is imposed on 
the dictators as well as the steno- 
graphers. 


There is an Edison dealer in 
your locality who can tell you 
how the Bdison Dictating Ma- 
chine will eliminate your loss, im- 





prove your correspondence, and 
add a vast degree of convenience 
in its production. 


If you do not know his name 
we shall be glad to forward it. 
Write us to-day for a copy of our : 
noe “Splitting the Other Four- ws 
‘ifths.” 


y aa 


213 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N.J. 
25 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


J. M. Lemieux, 26 Notre Dame E., Mont- 
real, Que.; R. S, Williams & Sons Co., 
Ltd., 143 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont.; R. 
S. Williams & Sons Co., Ltd., 421 
McDermott Ave., Winnipeg, Man.; M 
W. Waitt & Co., Ltd., 558 Granville St. 
Vancouver, B.C, 
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“Perfection” Ankle Support 


This is a steel support, which is easily fastened to the heel 
of the shoe, going up the back of the shoe and strapped above 
the ankle, giving support and comfort no other binding leather 
support can give. The ‘‘Perfection’’ is recommended by hockey 


players and professional skaters. 


It is equally good for ladies and children and proves most 


efficient to weak ankles and a great aid to all skaters. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET TO-DAY, WHICH 
FULLY ILLUSTRATES AND DESCRIBES 
THE BENEFIT TO BE DERIVED BY USING 
THESE ANKLE SUPPORTS. 


Owen Sound Steel Press Works 


OWEN SOUND . : ONTARIO 








PERFECTION 
Ankle 


Support 




















Pat. in Canada 











and United States. 


} Mid. by 


OWEN SOUND 
STEEL PRESS 
WORKS 


Owen Sound, Ont, 
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Coll 
BY USING 

Your custowers will be more likely to come back if they are 
promptly attended. Our superior modern Carriers give the best ser- , 
vice. We-guarantee this. a 

It will pay you to investigate our up-to-date improved ELEC- 
TRIC CABLE Cash-Carrier and PNEUMATIC DESPATCH TUBES 

ea 





97 ONTARIO 


EUROPEAN OFFICE: 118 HOLBORN - LONDON £.C. ENGLAND 





WACMGHT IS Cee 


N these days of keen competition it behooves every merchant to Bt 
make his store as attractive a selling machine as possible Why 
not flood your store with cheap daylight by means of 


Luxfer Prisms ) 


installed in your windows, transoms and fanlights? 

They will catch the cheap sunlight, and distribute it to the remotest 
corners of your store, making it hght and attractive, instead of dull 
and dingy. 

How do LUXFER PRISMS work? There’s no magic, we assure 
you, but just the adaptation of an old and well-known principle to your 


needs. 


Remember—to install ‘‘Luxfer’’ Prisms is to be thoroughly up- 
to-date. Ask any merchant who has installed them! 


Ask your Architect—He Knows! 


“ 


Luxfer Prism Company Limited 
TORONTO and MONTREAL 
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OLDING present 

customers 1s as 
important as_ securing 
new ones, for pleased 
buyers constitute the 
i> good-will that is your 
The Se 2G chief asset. On prompt 


Prompt delivery hinges many big 


Milling of sales, and whatever 
Orders : , 

Helps expedites the handling 
to Butld of a shipment is an 
Business important factor in 


selling. An 


OTIS-FENSOM prreicut Elevator 


in your building will save the time of your men, enable you to handle 
your wares with greater speed and more safety, and will make an 
upper storey or the basement as convenient as the ground floor. 












The cost is so low that any concern Sendat once for our book ‘‘Freight 
occupying more than one floor can Elevators and Their Uses.” 
conveniently afford one. The kind |, 3: pREE. Fill in the 
suitable to your needs may cost as 
low as $70, less than you would have SOUPOP BOW and = mail 
to pay for a good typewriter, 


OTIS-FENSOM ELEVATOR COMPANY 


LIMITED 
TRADERS BANK BUILDING, TORONTO 


Send 
Me Your 
Book. 





at once. 











Name 


Address 
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HOW TO PACKIT - 
SAVE MONEY se HAVE YOUR 
FOR YOUR GOODS REACH a 
PATRONS 2 —f- : THEM O.K. 
par ar | a 





O person knows better than the retailer how provoking it is to have goods arrive 
N with the case broken and the merchandise ruined. His first remark invariably 
is, ‘* Why can’t they put their goods in a proper case,’’ ete. There is one way 
of shipping goods which will be a living advertisement for the shipper of merchandise, 


H. & D. Corrugated 
Fibre Board Boxes 


meet the requirements more perfectly than the old-time wooden box. They are less a 
expensive, more sure of carrying the goods to their destination in good shape, and 
are decidedly neater in appearance. No case is more easily packed, and thousands 
ean be stored in the same space required by hundreds of wooden boxes. There’s a 
H & D Corrugated Fibre Board Box for every requirement. d 





YOU CAN HAVE A SAMPLE CASE MADE TO YOUR ORDER 
BY SENDING US YOUR REQUIREMENTS. WRITE TO-DAY. 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Company of Canada 
Limited 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Is it Consistent To 

ac Call a Policeman 

“a for the man who picks your pocket, when you 


allow your employes to rob you of time which 
is paid for? 

The time lost yearly is a big money loss to you 
—why let it continue? Getting new employes 
won’t help much—to err is human. 

There is a safe and sure way out of the difficulty. 
By installing the 





International Time Recording 
- System 


in your business you avoid disputes and troubles and get your employes jnto the habit 
of coming on time, for it is, after all, only a habit. A man coming late rushes his 
work to make up. Whereas the on time man does his work thoroughly. This is an 





important point, but we cannot explain in detail all the advantages of our Time 
Recording System. 


BETTER WRITE FOR CATALOG ‘‘l1,’’ WHICH GIVES YOU THE 
INFORMATION THAT MEANS BIGGER PROFITS IN YOUR BUSINESS. 





: International Time 
Recording Co. 
of Canada, Limited 


19-23 Alice Street 
TORONTO, - ONTARIO 


83 Monfield Street, Montreal, Que. 
802 Sterling Bank Bldg., Winnipeg, Man. 


EB 
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Positive GUARD 
Against LOSS 


Such as goods sold and never charged, lost custemers, 
through disputes. Poor collections, loss of discounts, loss of 
accounts. Time lost. 


The£McCaskey Account Register System 


relieves the merchant of all these annoyances and guards 
your profits. The simplest system in the world—eliminating 
the old unsatisfactory style of handling clumsy books and 
the unavoidable errors inseparable from the old methods 
of bookkeeping—no error can do undetected. 
The total of every account always in sight. 


WE WANT YOU TO INVESTIGATE—MAKE 
COMPARISONS. WRITE FOR OUR ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE. IT’S TO YOUR 
ADVANTAGE. 


Dominion Register Co. 


LIMITED 
92 Ontario Street, Toronto, Ontario 
TRAFFORD .PARK, MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 























NO Winter Heating Problem 


confronts these who have their homes made comfortable and healthy 
with a modern heating system which gives the very best results under 
the most exacting circumstances. The 


KELSEY WARM AIR GENERATOR 





has solved the problem of 40,000 homes. It gives 





Sep Tec 


the greatest amount of heat for the least amount of 
fuel consumed. It gives an even, healthy heat. The 
Kelsey will save your doctor bills. Let us tell you 
how. 
HAVE YOUR WEATING PROBLEM SET- 
TLED RIGHT AWAY. SEND FOR CATA- 
LOG “Ss” AND LEARN WHAT A KELSEY 
CAN PO FOR YOU. 


The James Smart Mfg. Co. 


Limited 
Brockville Ontario 
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It’s the tobacco, men, 
not the pipe ! 


It’s the old Squire 
thathands me this. 
"s\s 


Says he: “Son, 
I been fussin’ ~*~ 





with pipesa \\_\'.~ 
whole lotof ~— 
years. Dallyin’ \\ 
with this an’ = 


tryin’ that an’ ( 4 
wonderin’ why | 4 

none Suited quite \ | 
perfect. Now I 
know, I tries 
Prince Albert 
and right off it 
makes every 
jimmy pipel 
have good as 
gold. It’s the 
tobacco —. 
not the. 


pipe!”’ 


It’s a poor pipe that won’t taste right with Prince Albert tucked 
in the bowl. P. A. is the great pipe rejuvenator. 


Take down ’most any old hod. Load ’er up with Prince Albert 
and she smokes sweet and clear. No sour heel, none of the 
old rankness, no tongue-bite. 


It’s the tobacco—not the pipe. 


Prince Albert is made special for joyful pipe smoking. Made 
by a patented, exclusive process that takes out the old pipe 
drawbacks, takes out the bite and the rankness. 


Now, listen! These are facts. P.A. has worked a revolution 
in pipe smoking because it’s different—a new deal—a real 
tobacco without a fault. No other tobacco can be like P. A., 
because of the patent process. Do you get that? Now try the 
others if you want to. Get the tobacco question settled. 


Prince Albert makes the best cigarette you ever put a match to. 
It’s fresh and fragrant, and, when you roll it, stays put, whether 
the wind’s blowing or not. You go toit while the going’s good ! 


Most Canadian dealers sell Prince Albert in the tidy 2 oz. red 
tin. If your dealer does not handle it, tell him to order from his 
jobber. Leading Canadian jobbers are now supplied. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C., U.S. A. 
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The Underwood ncemmed 


independence to many thousands of young 
people. 


T our Toronto office alone in July and 

August we supplied stenographers for 
1,275 positions with the leading business 
offices. 


Tt facilities of our unequalled Employment 
Department are available, free of charge, in 
every city in Canada. 


E sell 1,000 Underwoods a month. Every 
typewriter must have an operator. 
First-class stenographers, expert in the opera- 
tion of the Underwood, receive salaries which 
make this work the most attractive in which 
young women can engage. Itis a business which 
is never overcrowded. Communicate with us 

if interested. 


United Typewriter Co, Ltd. 


All Canadian Cities 
HEAD OFFICE—TORONTO 
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Accessible Knowledge 
Produces Efficiency 


It’s the ease of access to any paper 
which makes your file valuable 


Pie Filing Devices are made in four distinct styles—in designs 
and prices to suit almost any business requirement. If your dealers 
cannot show you ail four lines you should have our catalogs. 


Solid Oak Vertical Letter File 
Holds 20,000 Letters—on edge— 


for instant reference 


No. 421 shown below has all the re- 
quisites of higher. priced files. It is 
wear resisting, looks well, and above 
all, it is practical. Superfluous parts 
are absent. Drawers roll on Roller 
Bearings, are dust proof and equipped 
with Follow Blocks. 

Supplied in handsomely finished 
Golden, Natural or Weathered Oak 
and Birch Mahogany. Two and three 
drawer cabinets and also Legal and 
Invoice sizes at proportionate prices. 











Quartered Oak 
Panelled Sides and Back 


This handsome cabinet is in 
every way the equal of} higher 
priced files. Front and top are 
Quartered Oak, sides and back 
handsomely panelled Plain Oak. 

Capacity 20,000 letter-size pa- 
pers. Double roller bearing draw- 
ers on extension supports. Auto- 
matic Locking Follow Blocks. 


els C t Fili 
fcc Compact Filing 
.) tl are made in 28 styles to stack up 

ec 10ns into outfits to meet almost any 
office requirements. Greatest filing capacity in small- 
est space. Ample space for average requirements. Quartered 
Oak or Birch Mahogany finished four sides. See the line at your 
dealer's or get Catalog “D.”’ 

for writing or adding ma- 

Slee Swinging Desk Stand chines, reference books, etc. 
May be attached to either side of any desk. Top 14x18 inches. Swings 


away when not inuse. Lock sets stand where wanted. Metal parts in 
three finishes, Black Enamel, Oxidized Copper or Nickel Plated. 


Free Booklet “Filing Suggestions’ [<'P° ‘give Sling prob- 


log **D’”’ filing equipment and time-saving office specialties. 


. bal 
TE 
¥ 
i 
4 














No.;'421 Catalog ‘‘E’’ shows two lines practical, inexpensive Sectional Bookcases. 
sila ia The 724 Mfg Company 
—_— t ‘ a - 
Holds 20,000 Letters name of pedi Soon 85 Union Street, Monroe, Michigan 
adian dealer. New York Office—108 Fulton Street 
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rCover Every Point 


Demanded of Them 


Our customers are impressed with the business facilitating qualities of 
our Systems,*and the fact that the expense connected with installation 


is covered in the minimum time of operation. 


Copeland-Chatterson 


LOOSE-LEAF 
SYSTEMS 





















































for Accounting, Purchasing, Sales, Delivery, Shipping, Order Forms, etc., 
are known in Canada as the 


STANDARD OF QUALITY 


Whatever your requirements, our years of experience fit us to supply the 
needs of your particular case. 








WRITE FOR INFORMATION TO DEPT. ‘‘A,’’ CORNER 
OF RICHMOND & YONGE STREETS, TORONTO. ¥ 





the Copeland-Chatterson Co., ‘4. 


FACTORIES: OFFICES: 
Brampton, Ont. TORONTO 


Montreal, Winnipeg, 
Stroud, Glos., Eng. HEAD OFFICE 


London, Eng. 
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The big Burroughs line needed only a low- working ‘‘clearing handle.’* The Burroughs 
priced machine for rapid calculations to make governor makes it proof against damage from 
it complete enough to cover any figure work “‘jerks.’’ Its light weight is a big feature. 
any one could demand in any line of business. A typically Burroughs product—built in the 

So we built one—perfected it a year ago. Burroughs plant, by Burroughs men, with 

i But our output was taken so fast that this is the Burroughs mechanical perfection in it, and the 
first public announcement we have dared make Burroughs reputation and guarantee behind it. 

, concerning this little marvel for rapid calculating. No wonder, then, that so many concerns, big 

| It is a high-speed, key-driven machine which and little, are equipping with the Burroughs 
eliminates “fully 85% of the time and cost of Calculator. For instance: 

' } ordinary figure work. In all operations of ad- a a a no ee 
dition (decimals, whole numbers or fractions), Wells Fargo Express Co. Pennsylvania Railway 
subtraction, multiplication and division, or for Montgomery Ward & Co. Butler Bros. 

4% figuring discounts, computing interest, check- Carnegie Stee! Company Curtis Publishing Co. 
ing invoices, inventories, etc., summarizing Simmons Hardware Co, Packard Motor Car Co. 
time tickets, or any of the dozens of office cal- and hundreds of others—large and small. 
culating operations, it is indispensable where May we send one of our experts to talk over 

speed is a factor. your figure problems—without any obligation 

This calculator we are offering at $150 in the whatsoever? By all means write for a copy of 

United States. I has ten columns capacity ‘“‘A Better Day’s Profits,” ‘* Cost-keeping 

; compare this with others. It has many exc/u- Short Cuts,’’ and other famous Burroughs 
sive mechanical features, including the easy Books on modern business economies. 


Burro ushs Adding Machine G, 


232 Burroughs Block Detroit, Michigan 


Va'-ers of adding an? listing machines; listing and non-listis gs le ulating machines; visibly printing machines 
different mouels in 492 combinations of jeatures— $150 to $950, easy payments Uf desired 


76 Common St., London, E.C., England 
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Canadian Toronto Branch: 146 Bay Street, Toronto, Ont. 
Addresses Montreal Branch: 392 St. James Street, Montreal, Que. 
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Wuicken Your é! 


». Sa” A 


ODERN stores cannot afford to have aisles 

crowded with impatient customers. People 
demand quick service. They do not excuse 
old methods. 


With National receipt-printing registers in small purchase 
departments, change is made instantly. There is no wait- 
ing for money to return from some distant part of the 
store. There are none of the old delays or mistakes. 
Your customers are satisfied, your s8ales-people can sell 
more goods, and you can make more money. 

Ask us to send our representative to study the needs of 
your store. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 





